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Gloucester 

By  Janef  Preston 

Through  Gloucester’s  little,  crooked  lanes, 
Windy  blown  and  brown. 

The  artist  folk  with  paint  and  brush 
Wander  up  and  down 
To  paint  their  pictures  of  the  sea 
That  breaks  about  the  town. 

I,  too,  walk  beside  the  sea. 

And  watch  the  grey  gulls  skim. 

And  the  scattered  boats  on  the  ocean’s  edge 
Grow  far  and  grey  and  dim. 

And  the  white  sails  hover  under  the  sky 
Out  on  the  harbor’s  rim. 

The  artist  folk  have  the  colors  of  Heaven 
Hid  in  a little  box. 

And  they  know  the  magic  to  change  them  to 
The  soft  grey-green  of  the  docks. 

The  thin  blue  shadows  that  lie  on  sails, 

And  the  lavender  light  on  the  rocks. 

But  I must  empty-handed  go 

To  watch  the  sails  slip  by 

Like  the  ghosts  of  galleys  long  since  lost 

Out  where  the  waves  run  high. 

To  see  the  white  birds  swooping  low 
Like  small  lost  ships  from  the  sky. 
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Oh,  I wish  I had  the  colors  of  Heaven, 
Knew  the  magic  of  curve  and  of  light, 
That  I might  capture  a phantom  ship 
Before  it  sinks  from  sight. 

Or  the  silver  curve  of  a sea  gull’s  wing. 
Caught  in  its  careless  flight. 

But  I can  only  watch  and  wait, 

Here  by  the  quiet  sea : 

Watch  where  the  silent  sails  blow  by. 
And  the  restless  birds  fly  free; 

And  wait  for  a little  galley  of  words 
To  be  blown  in  to  me. 
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Richard  LeGallienne 

By  Benjamin  Bbawley 

ON  the  twentieth  of  January  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  poets 
will  complete  his  sixtieth  year. 

Is  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  Richard  Le  Galliene  first 
asked  for  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  British  public. 
Since  then  more  than  one  star  has  risen  and  set,  and  in  recent  years 
the  well  known  author  himself  has  revealed  something  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  eighteen  nineties.  In  his  early  twenties  he  was 
one  of  a younger  generation  to  which  a later  day  owes  much;  but 
while  many  ideals  have  vanished,  and  a great  war  has  swept  from 
beneath  us  many  old  moorings,  his  own  art  has  become  richer  and 
finer  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  purely  spiritual  forces  in  our 
literature.  From  the  high  tableland  of  Truth  he  looks  at  life  steadily 
and  he  sees  it  whole. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  was  born  in  Liverpool.  His  father  was  a 
Frenchman  from  Guernsey,  a man  of  scholarly  bent  with  a fondness 
for  theology;  and  his  mother  was  of  a romantic  temper.  A slight 
Celtic  strain  in  the  family  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  future 
poet,  for  even  as  a boy  he  would  wander  about  with  a volume  under 
his  arm,  dreaming  that  the  only  thing  worth  doing  in  the  world  was 
to  write  a book,  and  that  the  only  success  worth  achieving  was  to  get 
it  published.  He  was  educated  at  Liverpool  College,  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  articled  to  a firm  of  accountants.  He  remained  in  this 
service  for  seven  years;  but  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  man  was  “so  idle  and  his  head 
so  filled  with  literature”  that  he  was  demoralizing  the  whole  office. 
About  the  same  time  the  apprentice  himself  became  convinced  that 
his  work  was  to  be  in  another  field ; so  he  rented  a loft  in  an  old  build- 
ing near  the  docks,  turned  it  into  a study,  and  seriously  “commenced 
author.” 
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Even  in  the  years  of  his  work  as  an  accountant  the  young  poet  had 
made  a local  reputation.  While  still  a boy  he  had  taken  delight  in 
antiquities,  and  he  had  a passion  for  old  castles  and  abbeys.  At 
length  he  met  a printer  with  a fondness  for  handmade  paper  and 
rough  edges,  and  in  course  of  time  appeared  My  Ladies'  Sonnets, 
privately  published.  All  the  while  the  young  author  was  cherishing 
his  love  for  DeQuincey  and  Lamb  and  Stevenson,  and  dreaming  of 
carrying  on  the  great  tradition  of  imaginative  English  prose.  Mr. 
John  Lane,  who  with  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  was  just  then  dreaming 
of  “The  Bodley  Head,”  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  the  loft 
came  his  first  commission,  a request  for  a book  on  Meredith.  He  wrote 
the  book  and,  as  a result  of  it,  went  to  London.  He  found  work  as 
literary  editor  of  the  Star,  wrote  reviews  for  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and 
at  last  was  fairly  launched  upon  his  literary  career. 

Now  followed  books  in  rapid  succession.  Volumes  in  Folio,  like 
its  predecessor,  revealed  a feeling  for  form  and  a love  for  the  beauti- 
ful, and  The  Bookman's  Avalon,  the  leading  poem,  imitated  Keats 
to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  Spenserian  stanzas.  The  Book-Bills  of 
Narcissus  proved  to  be  a charming  work  in  prose.  English  Poems, 
the  first  formal  collection,  showed  much  promise,  but  with  a sequence 
of  amatory  verses  invited  the  harshness  of  reviewers ; nor  was  the  path 
of  the  young  author  made  more  smooth  the  next  year  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a provocative  volume.  The  Religion  of  a Literary  Man.  So 
far  there  had  been  imitation  and  experiment,  and  some  show  of  genu- 
ine power,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  final  achievement. 

In  1895  appeared  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  an  Elegy;  and  other 
Poems,  mainly  Personal;  and  if  ever  a volume  was  treated  unjustly, 
it  was  this  one.  The  leading  poems  especially  exhibited  lofty  senti- 
ment and  technical  excellence ; but  reviewers  who  remembered  English 
Poems  condemned  the  book  without  reading  it,  and  the  spiritual 
advance  that  three  years  had  wrought  passed  practically  unnoticed. 

Then  ensued  several  years  of  miscellaneous  work,  largely  in  prose, 
and  the  poet  came  to  America,  that  was  henceforth  to  be  his  home. 
His  passion  for  the  romantic  was  reflected  in  his  paraphrases  from 
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Omar  Khayyam  and  perhaps  with  even  greater  artistry  in  Odes  from 
the  Divan  of  Hafiz;  and  one  day  in  1904,  in  the  old  Cosmopolitan, 
appeared  Omar  Repentant,  in  which  a man  of  the  world  speaks  to  a 
young  friend  who  is  hardly  half  his  age  and  who  is  still  in  the  first 
enjoyment  of  the  Grape. 

Gradually  there  was  taking  shape  a philosophy  of  life,  and  in 
several  prose  works  the  poet  was  exhibiting  the  cynicism  that  comes 
with  the  knowledge  of  youth.  In  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus  he  had 
written:  “A  great  love  comes  and  sets  one’s  whole  being  singing  like 
a harp,  fills  high  heaven  with  rainbows,  and  makes  our  dingy  alleys 
bright  as  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  and  yet,  if  after  five  years 
we  seek  for  what  its  incandescence  has  left  us,  we  find,  may  be,  a 
newly  helpful  epithet,  maybe  a fancy,  at  most  a sonnet.”  Later  there 
was  a point  of  view  somewhat  more  objective,  but  the  tone  and  temper 
were  not  greatly  changed;  and  New  Poems  (1910)  summed  up  a long 
period  of  doubt  and  uncertain  tendencies. 

Then,  in  1913,  came  the  miracle.  The  Lonely  Dancer  was  in 
every  respect  a notable  achievement.  For  ten  years  the  poet  had 
shown  little  advance,  and  his  last  volume  had  been  something  of  a 
disappointment,  but  now  with  one  leap  he  mounted  the  very  heights 
of  lyric  endeavor.  In  both  content  and  technique  the  book  revealed 
fulfilment  of  promise.  Instead  of  verses  crowded  with  images  and 
conceits  it  showed  lines  brilliantly  chiselled  and  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  diction.  From  the  artist’s  work  moreover  the  last  traces  of 
eroticism  had  disappeared,  and  instead  had  come  a great  sympathy, 
with  a note  of  brotherhood.  Two  or  three  of  the  poems  were  not  less 
than  permanent  contributions  to  the  English  lyric.  To  a Bird  at 
Dawn,  we  predict,  will  have  a place  in  our  textbooks  a hundred 
years  hence  by  the  side  of  the  best  efforts  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley. 
Hardly  below  it  was  Flos  Aevorum,  tribute  to  a new  and  overwhelm- 
ing love. 

The  Junkman,  and  Other  Poems  (1920)  is  a volume  that  can 
hardly  be  read  without  a smile  by  anyone  who  remembers  all  that 
Mr.  Gallienne  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  reviewers.  The  book  con- 
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tains  much  excellent  work — the  Ballade  of  the  Junkman,  the  Ballade 
of  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  On  Re-Reading  "‘Le  Morte 
D’ Arthur,”  and  other  things;  but  it  is  from  another  point  of  view 
that  it  is  most  interesting.  F rom  the  vantage-ground  of  assured  posi- 
tion Mr.  Le  Gallienne  at  last  has  his  say  not  only  about  life  and  art 
but  also  about  the  whole  tribe  of  world-be  poets  and  critics.  More 
than  ever  he  is  the  apostle  of  beauty.  He  cares  not  at  all  for  the 
dreariness  and  dross  of  industrialism,  and  he  has  no  enthusiasm  either 
for  free  verse  or  for  professors  who  “teach  old  lies  no  man  believes.” 
The  volume  then,  while  interesting  on  its  own  account,  is  doubly  so 
as  revealing  something  of  the  personality  and  method  of  an  artist 
whose  acceptance  was  long  delayed  but  who  has  at  last  come  into  his 
own.  It  was  closely  followed  by  Jongleur — a title  suggested  by  a 
reviewer  who  spoke  of  the  poet  as  a jongleur  who  had  strayed  from 
a medieval  court ; and  very  recently  we  have  had  announcement  of  a 
new  prose  work  on  the  Eighteen  Nineties.  On  that  period  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  can  speak  with  authority  if  anybody  living  can  do  so,  for 
with  unusual  truth  it  may  be  said,  all  of  it  he  saw  and  much  of  it  he 
was. 

The  historical  position  of  this  true  poet  is  already  clear.  All  of 
his  life  he  has  been  a diligent  student  of  the  work  of  Pater,  and  it  has 
been  his  lot  to  vindicate  and  carry  forward  the  aesthetic  tradition. 
At  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  English  poetry  had  fallen  into  prim- 
ness and  formalism,  and  the  cult  of  Tennyson  had  gone  to  seed.  It 
was  for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  and  a few  others  to  blaze  new  paths  and 
to  erect  higher  standards  of  writing,  and  to  the  spirit  of  experimen- 
tation then  fostered  literature  in  both  England  and  America  is  in- 
debted. In  a purely  personal  consideration,  however,  he  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  as  no  one  else  the  gospel  of  Beauty  in  a per- 
verse generation,  and  nothing  in  recent  years  is  more  inspiring  than 
his  development  in  spirituality.  As  his  sixtieth  birthday  approaches 
we  hail  him  with  gratitude  not  only  as  a superb  master  of  his  craft 
but  also  as  one  of  the  best  of  those  who  can  teach  us  about  the  things 
that  endure. 
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Emancipating  Hill  Billies 

By  Gay  Aixen 


i7j)ROPHETS  may  go  without  honor  in  their  own  country,  but 
Jl  I came  very  near  being  lynched  in  my  own  country. 

At  what  tender  and  idealistic  age  I was  inspired  to  be  a home 
missionary,  I do  not  know;  but  at  some  early  stage  in  my  innocent 
existence  some  ministerial  friend  guided  into  my  unsuspecting  hands 
a copy  of  a beautifully  red,  cloth  bound  volume,  written  by  an  imagi- 
native Yankee  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  emancipating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southern  Appalachia  from  their  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
poverty.  The  book  was  well  written,  profusely  illustrated  with  pa- 
thetic scenes  of  overworked  mountain  mothers  with  their  brood  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  mountain  imps,  log  cabins  which  the  writer  claimed 
to  be  the  characteristic  home  of  the  Southern  Mountaineer,  and  prime- 
val forests  which  the  author  described  with  a poetic  beauty  which 
would  have  spoken  well  for  a Florida  real  estate  agent.  I read  the 
book  eagerly.  Then  I read  the  bibliography  and  began  collecting 
and  reading  all  books,  pamphlets,  and  publicity  articles  I could  find 
devoted  to  Southern  Appalachia. 


I was  born  in  the  very  heart  of  Southern  Appalachia,  which  some 
writers  call  The  Southern  Highlands,  others  The  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, others  The  Southern  Backyard,  and  almost  every  other  name 
imaginable.  My  people,  although  I have  never  visited  the  ones  who 
lived  in  log  cabins  and  ate  ground  squirrels,  have  lived  in  this  “South- 
ern Backyard”  for  two  generations,  and  all  evidence  seemed  to  point 
toward  the  fact  that  I,  myself,  was  one  of  those  “Mountaineers”  that 
the  “writer  men”  were  shedding  so  many  tears  over.  So  I became 
intensely  interested  and  concerned  over  the  fate  of  this  neo-Moun- 
taineer.  And  for  a year  or  so  I continued  to  devour,  voraciously,  the 
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mountaineer  literature.  I began  to  imagine  all  kinds  of  sentimental 
things  about  “my  people  of  the  mountains,”  about  myself,  and  about 
my  duty  to  them.  I even  began  to  imagine,  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
emotionalism  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  which  I was  brought  up, 
that  perhaps  my  Creator  had  taken  special  pains  to  make  me  different 
from  my  fellowmen  and  that  He  intended  that  I should  aid  my  peo- 
ple by  lending  an  ear  to  the  Yankee  writers  and  giving  my  own  talents 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  downtrodden  Southern 
Highlander,  Hill  Billie,  or  Mountaineer. 

My  innocence,  also  my  ambition,  lasted  for  several  years.  I had 
lived  among  these  people — not  only  the  merchants,  clergymen,  and 
horse-traders  of  the  little  urban  centers,  but  also  the  squirrel  hunters, 
the  flshermen,  “moonshiners,”  and  “ornery  folks”  of  the  more  back- 
woodsy  backwoods — all  of  my  life,  and  had  failed  to  see  that  they 
were  so  different  from  other  people — occasionally  I was  able  to  ven- 
ture out  a little  ways  into  the  world  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains — ; 
hut  my  readings  inspired  me  to  see  the  poetry  in  their  loves,  the  injus- 
tice of  their  environment,  and  the  pathetic  side  of  their  very  existence. 

Once  upon  a time,  as  all  untrue  stories  begin,  I decided  that  I 
might  as  well  begin  “interpreting  my  people  to  the  outside  world.” 
I promptly  began,  more  with  the  aid  of  the  books  I had  been  reading 
than  with  my  own  observation.  I tried  my  hand,  first,  at  a few  news- 
paper articles,  from  which  I derived  more  publicity  than  remuneration 
— and  from  which,  I fear,  the  people  I wrote  about  derived  only  sus- 
pected insults.  The  few  editors  who  accepted  my  work  were  kind 
enough  not  to  mention  the  letters  they  received  about  me,  but  the 
neighbors  who  interviewed  me  cared  nothing  about  hurting  my  young 
feelings. 

One  article  was  reprinted  in  a little  country  weekly  in  my  own 
county.  A few  days  after  it  appeared  in  print  I visited  a remote 
corner  of  my  county,  in  which,  evidently,  the  remainder  of  the  paper’s 
three  hundred  subscribers  resided.  The  friend  who  accompanied  me, 
knowing  nothing  of  my  literary  accomplishments,  introduced  me  by 
my  own  name.  Then  the  fireworks  began.  In  the  article  I had 
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referred  to  the  “Mountaineer  Dialect,”  and  had,  I thought,  written  of 
it  in  enthusiastic  and  glowing  terms,  but  the  mountain  readers  saw  in 
it  nothing  except  jibes  and  insults.  To  make  a long  story  short,  one 
of  the  mountaineers  who  used  to  buy  saddles,  horse  collars,  and  leather 
goods  from  my  granddad’s  two-man  factory  and  thought  that  “th’  old 
kernel’s  grandson”  ought  at  least  to  be  given  a chance  of  escape, 
warned  me  in  time  to  flee  before  the  council  of  war  decided  whether 
to  horsewhip  me  or  to  lynch  me  outright. 

When  I finally  arrived  back  in  the  little  main  street  town,  I went 
to  the  ice  cream  parlor — the  only  one  in  the  county  and  the  pride  of 
the  community — and  proceeded  to  cool  off,  reconstruct  my  philosophy, 
and  to  try  to  find  substitutes  for  my  “busted”  illusions. 

From  that  day  to  this  I get  mad  every  time  I see  a new  book 
written  by  “A  Northern  gentleman  who  has  been  studying  the  people 
and  the  conditions  of  the  Southern  Highlands.”  I may  some  day  be 
able  to  do  some  really  constructive  work  for  the  friends  of  my  child- 
hood days,  but  no  more  “emancipation,”  “rescuing  from  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  poverty,”  or  “mountain  missionary”  work  for  me. 

II 

Casting  all  pleasantry  and  allusions  aside,  the  people  of  Southern 
Appalachia  have  suffered  more  from  the  people  who  have  tried  to  help 
them  than  they  have  from  their  enemies.  Of  course,  all  the  people 
who  endeavor  to  study  the  Hill  Billie  do  not  begin  their  work  with 
the  intention  of  helping  him.  Many  of  them  are  “Northern  Ladies” 
who  like  to  tour  the  South,  returning  home  with  photographs  and 
horrible  tales  of  calamities,  and  they  enjoy  the  sensations  they  create 
back  home  more  than  they  do  in  actually  helping  the  people  they  pre- 
tend to  want  to  help.  There  are  others  who  write  books  and  give  lec- 
tures merely  to  make  money.  But  I believe  that  the  outside  world 
does  want  to  help  the  Southern  Mountain  people,  if  only  they  knew 
how. 

The  Hill  Billie,  regardless  of  the  loads  of  sentimental  piffle  that 
has  been  written  about  his  “peculiar  individualism,”  his  “pure  Anglo- 
Saxonism,”  and  how  “different”  he  is  from  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  is  not  very  different  from  the  poorer  people  in  the  Southern 
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Lowlands,  the  more  enlightened  peasant  class  of  Europe,  or  people 
of  most  of  the  rural  communities  elsewhere  in  America. 

True,  the  Hill  Billie  is  a little  behind  modern  civilization.  His 
mountains  have  been  a barrier,  until  recent  years,  to  transportation 
and  communication.  This  has  caused  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  slow 
industrial  development — which  has,  of  course,  retarded  social  and 
educational  development.  But  today  trains  have  good  schedules  in 
almost  all  the  mountain  counties,  factory  whistles  have  broken  the 
silence  of  the  hills,  and  in  still  more  recent  years  the  Mountaineer  has 
been  aroused  from  his  apathy  by  the  constant  stream  of  tourists,  and 
tourists’  money,  which  has  been  flowing  into  his  country. 

Like  all  people  who  have  learned  to  battle  against  the  unfair  forces 
of  nature,  the  Hill  Billie  has  learned  to  rely  on  his  own  physical 
strength  and  his  strategy.  This  has  made  him  independent  and  resent- 
ful toward  missionary  help  and  all  kinds  of  charity  aid.  He  doesn’t 
want  the  pity  and  tears  of  his  emancipators,  and  he  doesn’t  need  them. 
He  does  need  sympathetic  cooperation,  but  what  he  needs  is  a chance 
to  do  things  for  himself  rather  than  have  people  do  things  for  him. 

Our  charitable  Northern  friends  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
“outside”  world  must  establish  schools,  hospitals,  and  libraries  in  the 
mountains.  Their  intentions  may  be  good,  and  I think  they  are,  but 
the  results  are  harmful.  In  practically  all  cases  they  do  nothing 
except  stir  up  resentment  among  the  people  they  are  trying  to  help. 

What  the  Hill  Billie  does  need  is  cooperation  in  his  industrial 
development.  It  is  untrue  that  he  is  unprogressive  by  nature.  I am 
familiar  with  most  of  the  country  sm’rounding  Western  North  Caro- 
lina and  I have  yet  to  see  a community  where  the  mountaineer  does 
not  try  to  provide  his  own  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  libraries,  etc., 
when  he  has  the  means  of  providing  them.  And  when  he  builds  his 
own  educational  institutions,  he  appreciates  them  and  uses  them. 

No  human  being  likes  to  be  handed  things  on  a tray  when  he  can 
provide  them  for  himself,  and  the  Hill  Billie  least  of  all. 

I admit  that  even  today  conditions  in  some  of  the  Highland  com- 
munities are  pathetic,  but  so  are  they  in  hundreds  of  other  communi- 
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ties  in  America.  However,  the  writers  lie  who  depict  the  Southern 
Highlands  as  being,  as  Poe  once  said  about  West  Virginia  (which  was 
probably  true  at  the  time  he  wrote  it)  “tenanted  by  a wild  and  uncouth 
race  of  men,”  and  who  picture  this  “wild  and  uncouth  race  of  men” 
as  living  in  log  cabins,  daubed  with  clay  to  keep  the  wind  out,  and 
the  cabin  surrounded  by  filth  and  unhealthful  conditions.  There  are 
still  some  of  the  romantic  log  cabins  standing,  but  few  of  them  are 
inhabited.  Of  course  there  are  different  classes  of  people  living  in 
the  Highland  country.  There  are  prosperous  farmers  and  there  are 
poor  tenants. 

But  many  of  the  people  who  shed  tears  of  pity  for  the  Hill  Billie 
might  well  envy  him  his  environment,  ability,  and  happiness. 


The  Malady 

What  windless  city  on  a wave-lulled  shore 
Has  reared  you  to  an  inland  destiny? 

Your  eyes  are  fair  with  findings  of  the  sea 
In  day-caught  dreams,  your  nights  deny  you  more. 

Oh,  had  I known  you  longer,  seen  before 
The  cause  of  your  distress  as  now  I see, 

I could  have  shown  you,  widely,  goldenly. 

Some  plain  towns  spread — El  Paso — Tangotore — 

I too  have  knovni  the  sorrow  of  seas  lost. 

The  drowse  by  day,  and  waking  all,  all  night. 

But  I have  found  the  plains’  deep  peacefulness. 
For  you — your  days  of  longing  have  their  cost. 

Too  long  far  gleaming  sands  have  thrown  their  light 
Upon  your  face,  turned  from  the  wind’s  caress. 

Jerry  Solomon. 
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Sonnet 

Upon  this  day  let  all  things  quiet  be 
Within  my  soul,  that  I may  rest  a while 
Upon  good  fortune,  as  upon  some  isle 
Rest  homing  birds  that  fish  the  unquiet  sea. 

Not  that  the  splendid  gods  so  far  from  me 
Have  paid  my  puny  service  with  a smile 
Of  scornful  tolerance,  knowing  it  half-%nle 
And  worth  in  this  world’s  goods  no  special  fee 
Do  I rejoice;  but  that  they  once  forgot, 

The  indifferent  high  gods,  where  merit  lay 
And  so  endowed  my  trivial,  common  lot 
That  glory  walks  abroad  with  me  each  day 
And  high  content  makes  me  who  merit  not 
Indifferent  to  earthly  care  as  they. 

Newman  I.  White. 
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tr  * 
H/scape 

By  Spencee  Bell 


HARLEY,”  called  Mrs.  Martin  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
//  “Charley,  it’s  ten-thirty,  your  breakfast  is  getting  cold;  please 
get  up,  dear.”  Mrs.  Martin  was  one  of  those  patient  American 
mothers  who  objected  in  a vague  way  to  the  life  her  children  led,  but 
made  no  effort  to  stop  them  for  fear  they  would  think  her  old-fash- 
ioned and  ignore  her  altogether.  Since  they  had  reached  their  ’teens 
they  had  gradually  been  slipping  out  of  her  life  into  a world  of  their 
own,  till  now  she  hardly  knew  them.  When  she  thought  of  what  little 
time  her  children  spent  with  her,  she  sighed  resignedly  and  took  refuge 
from  such  gloomy  thoughts  behind  her  novel. 

This  Christmas  season  had  been  a season  of  dancing  and  riding 
for  Charley  which  made  home  useful  to  him  only  as  a place  to  eat 
and  sleep  in.  Charley  was  at  a “prep  sehool,”  and  his  sister  Margaret 
was  at  a fashionable  fifth-avenue  finishing  school  for  her  second  year. 
They  had  never  seemed  to  enjoy  each  other’s  company  much  from  the 
time  that  they  were  little  children.  Charles,  being  two  years  the 
senior,  scorned  Margaret’s  toys  and  dolls  from  earliest  childhood,  and 
as  the  neighborhood  was  full  of  children  Margaret  sought  for  and 
found  companionship  elsewhere.  Thus  they  grew  apart,  and  now 
they  saw  still  less  of  each  other.  Charles  would  patronizingly,  and 
boyishly,  offer  his  sister  advice  and  criticism,  but  under  this  affected 
indifference  they  loved  each  other  as  only  children  can  who  are  drawn 
together  by  a lack  of  understanding  and  devoted  parents.  jVIodern 
life  left  them  little  time  to  search  their  hearts  and  so  neither  was  aware 
of  his  great  love  for  the  other. 

“Charles,  Charles,”  again  called  Mrs.  Martin  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  this  time  the  change  in  the  tone  of  voice  was  a warning 


* Awarded  first  place  in  the  Southgate  short  story  contest. 
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which  brought  forth  a sleepy  “Yessum,  I’m  getting  up  right  now.” 
But  it  was  eleven  o’clock  before  Charles  slowly  descended  the  highly 
polished  stairway,  dividing  his  attention  between  his  reflection  in  the 
long  hall  mirror  and  the  society  column  of  the  morning  paper. 

“Well,  was  the  dance  good  last  night?”  asked  Mrs.  Martin,  deem- 
ing this  a proper  opening  for  a cheery  breakfast  conversation. 

“Yes,”  muttered  Charles,  “though  it  was  a little  sticky  because 
everybody’s  not  home  from  school  yet,”  then  judiciously,  “when’s  sis- 
ter Marg  coming?” 

“Why,  we  are  expecting  her  tomorrow,  though  she  may  possibly 
get  in  on  the  midnight  train.  Her  father  will  meet  her,”  hastily  added 
Mrs.  Martin  to  forestall  the  expected  objection  at  having  to  delay 
his  attendance  on  the  dance  in  order  to  meet  his  sister’s  train. 

“Haven’t  seen  sis  but  for  two  weeks  in  three  years,”  mused  Charles 
aloud,  “it  seems  her  house  parties  and  summer  camps  always  come 
when  I’m  at  home,  and  mine  when  she’s  here.  Little  sister  must  be 
nearly  grown  now,”  he  added,  somewhat  condescendingly. 

“No,”  thought  Mrs.  Martin,  “I  shan’t  tell  him  she’s  bobbed  her 
hair,  it  will  be  a surprise  for  him.  I must  get  out  her  evening  dress, 
and  order  a mask  for  her,  so  she  can  go  to  the  dance  if  she  comes 
tonight.  Her  father  can  drive  her,  and  Charles  can  bring  her  home.” 
Having  completed  these  plans  she  picked  up  her  novel,  which  shared 
with  bridge  the  honor  of  substituting  for  her  religion,  in  being  an 
ever-present  diversion  to  take  her  mind  off  her  faults.  “Well,  I’ve 
done  my  best  to  raise  them  right,”  thought  Mrs.  Martin,  unconsciously 
defending  herself  against  the  unwelcome  thought,  prompted  by  her 
novel  concerning  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  and  the  state  of  cleanliness 
there. 

“How’s  the  dance?”  questioned  Charley  as  he  walked  up  to  a 
bystander.  “Glad  to  see  you.” 

“Fine — oh  hell!  so  you’ve  started  drinking,”  was  the  mildly  re- 
proachful answer,  “don’t  lie  to  me,  Charley  Martin;  you  smell  like  a 
brewery.” 
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“No  siree!”  laughed  Charley,  “don’t  drink,  when  I can  get  a fun- 
nel and  pour  it  down, — ^much  easier.” 

“Well,  you’ll  regret  it,  watch  what  I say,”  returned  his  friend  as 
he  strode  away,  going  through  the  pantomime  of  one  who  is  suffo- 
cated, and  rushing  for  fresh  air. 

Charles  mentally  excused  his  friend  for  his  unsophistication  be- 
cause he  had  never  “been  off”  to  school,  and  promptly  dismissing  all 
thought  of  the  episode,  put  on  his  mask,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  his  state  of  intoxication. 

As  Charles  was  returning  from  the  cloak-room  where  he  had  added 
another  drink  to  the  already  too  large  supply  which  made  his  blood 
rush  hotly  through  his  veins,  he  heard  someone  ask,  “Who’s  the  peach 
in  the  pink  costume;  new  girl,  isn’t  she?”  “No,”  was  the  answer. 
Charles  did  not  linger  to  hear  more;  he  had  already  espied  the  object 
in  question,  and  was  determined  to  dance  with  her  if  his  legs  would 
hold  him  up  until  he  reached  her. 

“Hello,”  he  ventured,  when  they  had  begun  to  dance,  “having  an 
enjoyable  time  tonight?” 

“Oh  yes,  very,”  she  returned,  smiling. 

“Strangely  familiar,  that  voice,  but  I can’t  place  you.  Won’t 
you  raise  your  mask  for  me?  Please.  Just  a little.  Won’t  you?” 
he  begged  as  he  saw  her  shake  her  head  negatively. 

“No?  Well  then,  let’s  ride  a little;  it’s  stifling  in  here,”  he  con- 
tinued as  the  music  stopped. 

They  slipped  past  the  chaperons  and  walked  down  the  driveway 
till  they  foimd  Charles’s  roadster.  He  opened  the  door  and  per- 
formed a solemn,  but  rather  shaky  bow,  then  when  she  was  seated 
climbed  in  after  her.  A few  miles  from  the  club  Charles  stopped  the 
car  in  a deserted  alley  and  switched  off  the  lights.  Neither  had  spoken 
since  they  left  the  club,  and  neither  seemed  to  wish  to  be  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

Charles  drew  out  his  flask  and  drank,  then  with  a multered  apol- 
ogy offered  it  to  his  companion.  Rather  to  his  surprise  she  took  it 
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and  held  the  flask  to  her  mouth  for  some  time,  drinking  deeply.  The 
odor  of  vile  whiskey  permeated  the  car  and  gave  the  atmosphere  of 
dissipation  which  the  young  folks  desired  to  create.  Her  action 
Charles  took  as  a sign  of  encouragement  to  him,  and  his  arm  slipped 
softly  around  her.  “Don’t,  please  don’t,”  she  pleaded,  only  to  encour- 
age him. 

Drunkenness  and  passion  combined  to  destroy  that  desire  to 
restrain  himself  which  the  better  nature  of  Charles  might  have 
prompted. 

“Don’t  cry,  please  don’t  cry.  It’s  all  right.”  They  approached 
the  club  house.  “I  won’t  tell,  I swear  I won’t!” 

“No.  It’s  not  that,” — tremulously. 

Though  Charles  was  not  unused  to  such  experiences,  somehow 
he  could  not  help  but  feel  sorry  for  that  slim  little  figure.  He  could 
enjoy  dancing  no  more  that  night  and,  as  soon  as  some  one  took  the 
girl  from  him  he  returned  to  his  car  and  drove  home.  As  he  stepped 
out  of  the  car  he  noticed  a piece  of  pink  silk  fluttering  from  the  door- 
latch.  He  folded  it  and  put  it  in  his  vest.  “As  a sort  of  souvenir,” 
he  thought.  Sleep  came  slowly  that  night.  More  than  once  he  wished 
that  he  had  stopped.  “Some  fellow’s  sister,”  he  thought.  “God,  how 
dirty  of  me  I” 

Margaret  Martin  had  arrived  home  that  night,  but  as  her  trunk 
did  not  come  on  the  same  train,  she  had  her  father  drive  her  to  a 
friend’s  house.  From  her  she  had  borrowed  a dress,  and  had  attended 
the  dance  with  her. 

A slim,  supple  figure  in  a pink  evening  dress  walked  dejectedly 
up  the  stairway  of  the  Martin  home.  Its  fine  old  furniture,  the  deli- 
cate blue  shadings  of  her  own  bed-room,  all  of  the  charm  of  a home 
which  excellent  taste  can  create, — these  things  which  she  had  loved 
so  much  seemed  void  of  taste  and  empty  of  their  usual  pleasure.  The 
old  mahogany  grandfather  clock  frowned  on  her  from  its  corner,  and 
its  musical  chimes  sounded  to  her  overwrought  nerves  strangely  like 
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a funeral  dirge,  telling  her  to  leave  the  home  of  which  she  no  longer 
deserved  love  and  protection. 

“No,”  said  Margaret,  not  realizing  that  she  spoke  aloud,  “other 
girls  can  do  it,  and  get  by,  so  why  not  I ?”  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  made 
a face  at  the  stern  old  grandfather  clock  in  a vain  effort  to  regain 
her  former  composure.  Bitter  remorse  permeated  her,  but  her  tired 
nerves  refused  to  let  her  brood,  and  soon  she  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  to  hear  her  mother  calling,  “Charley.”  Then,  “Mar- 
garet, get  up.  Your  father  want  you  to  eat  breakfast  with  him  this 
morning.” 

“I  can’t,  mother,”  she  pleaded,  “I  dressed  at  Mary’s  last  night, 
and  so  I only  have  an  evening  dress  to  wear.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  came  her  father’s  cheery  voice,  “we’ll  make  it 
a formal  occasion  since  it’s  the  first  time  the  family’s  been  together 
in  a long,  long  time.” 

Charles  reached  the  table  first,  making  an  effort  to  appear  cheerful 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  still  depressed  him. 

As  Margaret  put  on  her  dress  she  remembered  having  torn  it  as  she 
got  out  of  the  strange  boy’s  car  the  night  before.  “I’m  coming,”  she 
announced  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  “You  see  I’ve  torn  my  dress,” 
she  continued  as  she  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Margaret  kissed  her 
mother  dutifully  and  turned  to  her  brother. 

“Charles!”  she  cried,  startled,  a cold  shiver  of  premonition  running 
over  her.  “What  makes  you  so  pale,  are  you  sick?” 

Charles  only  glanced  wildly  about  like  a caged  and  terrified  ani- 
mal, then  left  the  room.  A few  seconds  later  they  heard  him  in  his 
room,  walking  to  and  fro. 

“Perhaps  I’d  better  go  see,”  murmured  Mrs.  Martin,  for  once 
startled  out  of  her  habitual  weary  manner.  They  heard  a sound  of 
opening  and  closing  drawers,  then  a pistol  shot.  Margaret  shrieked. 
They  rushed  to  Charles’s  room. 

Margaret,  with  sickening  apprehension,  opened  the  tightly 
clenched  hand.  There,  inescapable,  lay  a bit  of  pink  silk. 
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Omnipotent 

I hold  with  those  who  hold  with  God, 

That  all  is  purpose,  all  is  thought. 

No  protozoan  e’er  hath  trod 

A pathway  that  He  knoweth  not. 

Nor  doth  electron  choose  his  way 
In  answer  to  another’s  call. 

O Presence,  everywhere,  for  aye. 

Thou  mystery  of  All  in  All ! 

So,  I believe  that  God  had  known 
And  loved  me  e’er  He  made  a sun. 

He  planned  this  pathway,  hard  and  lone ; 

He  built  this  steep  my  toil  hath  won; 

And  knowingly  He  placed  yon  flower 
Above  all  footprints,  beckoning  still. 

Thus  am  I strong,  as  is  His  power; 

Invincible,  as  is  His  will. 

Thornwell  Jacobs. 
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Satan  ’s  Wedding  Bells 

(To  B.  G.  A.) 

By  W.  Freeman  Twaddell 

I 

4 4....  Acting  as  if  a gentle  disposition  were  at  all  comparable  to 
a well-turned  knee  ....  that  rarest  of  the  graces  ....  I’ve 
been  too  naif.  Rather  more  eye  and  less  heart  would  be  prosperous.” 
Satan  was  pleased,  of  course,  to  be  accused  of  an  excess  of  ten- 
derness, even  by  himself;  and  it  was  after  all  rather  comfortably  that 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  tied  a properly  faded  purple  ribbon 
around  the  bundle  of  letters.  Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  believe 
him  anything  but  soberly  earnest  in  his  diagnosis  and  decision.  Satan 
was  not  one  to  jest  at  scars:  his  unhappy  susceptibility  had  treated 
him  scurvily  in  the  past,  and  no  one  could  blame  him  for  seeking  to 
harden  his  heart.  For  the  rest,  his  rigorously  austere  will  was  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  resolve  would  be  carried  out.  He  would 
aim,  so  he  told  himself,  toward  a realistic  Erotik,  for  which  the  not  too 
difficult  reduction  to  its  lowest  terms  of  the  way  of  a man  with  a 
maid  supplied  him  with  a sufficiently  explicit  program. 

Disembodied  theories,  particularly  those  of  a sort,  are  unproduc- 
tive; and  Satan  was  prompt  in  putting  his  to  work.  The  sight  of  Satan 
and  some  young  angel  or  other  together  and  oblivious  soon  ceased  to 
be  a subject  for  questioning  comment;  at  most,  one  went  no  further 
than  “Who’s  Satan’s  latest?”  And  before  many  months  he  had 
achieved  that  inner  circle  of  the  younger  and  wilder  angelic  set  which 
was  wont  to  foregather  in  Ahnira’s  salon.  He  was  introduced  by 
Zubebelle,  who  at  that  time  was  exigent  of  his  attention.  She  wanted 
to  display  him  there;  they  had  accused  her  of  inventing  him  as  an 
excuse  for  occasional  reluctance  to  join  them.  Her  affair  with  Satan 
had  unrolled  in  curiously  inverted  fashion;  mutual  boredom,  impa- 
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tience,  fear  thence  by  the  usual  way  to  ecstasy;  and  now  they  were 
playing  together  with  mutual  curiosity. 

Satan  soon  lost  interest  in  Zubebelle,  in  favor  of  the  spontaneously 
perverse  gestures  of  the  group.  . . . That  little  brunette  in  the  comer 
who  hinted  at  surrender  by  sinking  her  teeth  into  her  companion’s 
arm.  . . . What  better  symbol  of  contented  distraction  than  the 
youngster  who  poked  a cigarette  into  the  eye  that  adored  her?  . . . . 
The  company  became  an  archetype  of  Babel,  a remotely  preadamic 
confusion  of  tongues.  And  Satan  let  no  stiff  aloofness  make  him 
conspicuous.  One  evening  Almira,  hovering  like  the  genius  of  the 
gathering,  overheard  him.  It  was  banal  enough,  the  vein  he  was 
working,  but  she  enjoyed  the  ennui  implicit  in  the  rhythmic  flexion 
of  the  instep  of  his  left  foot,  thrust  back  under  the  bench.  Satan  had 
never  caught  Almira’s  attention  before ; this  evening  for  the  first  time 
he  assumed  significance. 

The  conversation  was  going  badly,  she  noticed. 

“Just  because  I’ve  been  foolish  and  let  you  have  your  o^vn  way 
so  long  you  mustn’t  think  you  can  have  everything  you  want,”  Satan 
was  being  told.  “Besides,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  think  of  you, 
if  you  talk  so  shamelessly?” 

“My  dear,”  Satan  began  patiently,  with  an  air  of  imenthusiastic 
apologist  pro  vita  sua,  “my  dear,  what  you  call  shameless  is  a rite  of 
mortification.  I brand  the  flesh  by  treating  it  flippantly,  by  denying 
its  importance — a course  I should  recommend  to  you,  by  the  way, 
since  only  the  most  depraved  sensuality  could  explain  the  overwhelm- 
ing significance  you  attach  to  purely  physical  affairs.  To  hear  you 
talk,  one  would  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  soul.  Would  you  have 
us  believe  that  all  virtue  resided  in  the  body  ? . . . . ” And  so  talked 
Satan,  taking  precautions  not  to  be  too  convincing. 

When  the  party  disbanded,  it  chanced  that  Satan  was  paired  with 
Almira.  Naturally  he  was  the  last  to  leave.  The  two  had  been 
talking  of  this  and  that,  discovering  common  inclinations ; and  imper- 
ceptibly Satan  had  promised  to  return  to-morrow.  As  he  left,  a night- 
ingale sang  very  engagingly  in  the  garden. 
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Satan  pondered  what  he  had  heard  of  Almira.  She  was  known 
to  have  granted  favors  rarely,  and  then  upon  caprice.  She  avoided 
the  facility  of  many  others,  but  Satan  thought  he  could  account  for 
such  economy  of  experience  very  hopefully.  In  brief,  Almira  was  a 
fine  woman,  who  would  reward  careful  cultivation. 

He  returned  the  next  day,  and  many  days  afterward;  this  most 
ambitious  of  his  undertakings  was  quickly  well  under  way. 

Satan  proceeded  with  deliberate  slowness,  stretching  each  pleasure 
to  the  breaking  point.  He  found  that  highest,  most  precarious  joy 
of  leaning  over  the  brink  of  delight,  each  time  catching  himself  dizzily 
just  before  the  leap.  He  protracted  the  most  trifling  titillations ; 
gaps  that  others  would  have  cleared  spontaneously  as  a matter  of 
seconds  served  as  occasions  for  the  studied  tactics  of  an  evening. 

But  the  body’s  memory  is  longer  than  the  mind’s;  and  Satan  was 
hoist  with  his  own  petard.  For  with  the  motions  came  the  emotions; 
that  little  trick  of  interlocking  finger-nails  sent  the  blood  in  deplorably 
irregular  tempi,  as  once  in  earlier  days.  Before  Satan  had  investi- 
gated to  any  purpose  (such  enemies  as  his  have  always  a colleague 
within  the  beleaguered  city  who  forestalls  introspection  until  too  late) 
— before  he  recognized  anything  more  than  natural  elation  at  deserved 
success,  he  had  again  been  betrayed  by  what  was  false  within. 

Satan,  even  then,  was  a philosopher,  and  he  resigned  himself  with 
good  grace.  After  all,  the  situation  had  its  compensations,  he  told 
himself.  If  there  was  no  less  heart  in  this  case,  there  was  also  more 
of  the  head  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  now  that  it  had  turned  out  so, 
he  saw  immense  advantages  in  his  bifocused  vision;  for  love,  he  con- 
tinued, is  a science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  it  is  only  against  a back- 
ground of  perfect  technique  that  the  real  heights  of  passion  are 
achieved. 

So  thought  Satan  to  himself,  and  since  he  was  in  love,  he  was  soon 
persuaded. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  exterior  processes  had  gone  on  steadily. 
Whether  Almira  saw  the  change  in  Satan  is  questionable;  certainly 
she  herself  was  taking  the  affair  less  impersonally  than  at  first.  She 
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was  only  incitingly  hesitant;  and  besides  Satan  was  still  deliberate 
enough. 

At  last,  though,  his  restraint  gave  way  to  desire,  and  with  only 
subconscious  care  for  technique,  Satan  wooed  irresistibly.  Between 
fright  and  relief  Almira  listened  to  him:  lifting  her  head,  no  doubt 
to  catch  more  distinctly  what  he  was  telling  her,  (though  she  had  just 
said  she  believed  not  a word  of  it),  she  was  beyond  all  thought  sur- 
prised to  find  his  speech  cut  short,  and  that  for  a sufficient  reason. 
After  a few  seconds  which  were  to  pass  as  initial  surprise,  her  lips 
returned  a certain  pressure. 

Satan  had  lived  before,  he  remembered;  but  those  centuries  were 
a detail  not  to  be  mentioned. 

Yet  he  dared  not  repeat  that  moment,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
his  kisses  went  decorously  to  her  forehead.  Other  and  more  sadistic 
demonstrations  were  there,  but  that  delirium  was  not  immediately 
again  to  be  hazarded.  So  much  was  demanded  by  the  natural  irony 
of  things,  which  looked  at  past  and  future  Janus-like. 

The  final  evening,  his  face  would  have  betrayed  him,  even  if  after 
the  usual  chaste  kiss  on  the  forehead  he  had  not  pressed  his  thumb-nail 
into  the  already  pink  lobe  of  her  left  ear.  Almira,  who  was  now  pre- 
pared for  anything,  submitted  to  the  caress  philosophically.  She 
contented  herself  with  replying  by  playful  kicks  on  the  shin.  There- 
after, by  an  inescapable  concatenation  of  events,  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse. 

Later  she  had  turned  to  him,  and  said  she:  “Are  you  sure  you 
respect  me  as  much  as  you  did  before?’ 

“More  than  ever,  my  angel” — this  in  a tone  judiciously  com- 
pounded of  gallantry  and  sincerity — “much  more.” 

II 

In  the  course  of  ages,  the  time  came  when  the  schedule  called  for 
discontinuing  the  solar  system.  In  arranging  the  details,  the  angels 
in  charge  brought  it  to  the  divine  attention  that  Satan  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  appropriate  severity  at  this  time.  (Satan  had  fallen  into 
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disfavor  in  the  interim,  for  reasons  which  the  curious  may  find  re- 
corded elsewhere.)  “Sire,”  the  subordinates  said,  “the  most  trust- 
worthy prophecies  insist  that  he  is  to  be  chained  and  cast  into  a pit; 
and  some  of  the  less  reliable  manuscripts  even  include  mention  of  a 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.”  And  they  showed  him  the  documents 
that  said  so. 

“Now  that,”  said  God,  “is  a shame.  For  whatever  his  faults  (and 
I would  not  in  the  least  extenuate  them)  Satan  is  an  amusing  fellow, 
the  gay  old  rascal,  and  heaven  will  be  the  duller  without  him.’ 

Saint  Peter,  who  was  invaluable  in  such  matters,  was  summoned. 
The  saint  considered  the  embroilment, — vainly,  for  several  moments. 
Then  “Fade  retro,  Satanas”  started  a chain  of  ideas,  the  conclusion 
of  which  begot  an  uncanonical  grin.  Saint  Peter  sketched  his  plan. 

“The  prophecy  is  infallible,  to  be  sure.  But  since  the  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecies  is  at  present  tending  toward  the  figurative,  we  may 
without  impropriety  abandon  the  specified  chains,  pit,  fire,  and  brim- 
stone in  a gross  material  sense,  and  instead  regard  these  discomforts 
in  a spiritual  light.  And  by  the  luckiest  of  chances.  Sire,  back  on 
earth  we  had  the  very  device  so  neatly  adumbrated  by  these  meta- 
phors. We  called  it  marriage.” 

Saint  Peter  notoriously  was  an  impulsive  man,  though  good  at 
heart. 

The  substitute  found  favor,  even  after  Peter  had  explained  it  in 
detail.  The  choice  of  leading  lady  presented  no  difficulty.  There 
was  always  Almira,  and  her  enthusiasm  was  taken  for  granted.  Her 
devotion  to  Satan  had  been  a scandal.  During  the  Great  Revolt, 
that  infatuation  for  the  rebel  chief  had  made  her  non  grata  to  the 
patriotic  angels,  and  some  had  clamored  for  deportation.  It  was  a 
basic  axiom  that  Almira  would  be  the  last  to  complain  of  a scheme 
which  would  restore  her  Satan,  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
conditions. 

But  thunder  growled  along  the  other  horizon:  Satan  promised  no 
such  docility.  When  the  plan  was  explained  to  him,  he  had  groaned, 
^"Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  iroe  . . . . ” omitting  the  question  mark. 
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as  one  who  had  expected  the  worst  without  disappointment.  And  he 
told  God  about  Belphegor. 

“Well,  resign  yourself,”  he  was  told.  “For  I must  have  you  here 
in  heaven,  if  only  as  a reminder  of  the  old  days  before  the  influx  of 
these  sublunar  immigrants.  As  Saint  Peter  so  cleverly  pointed  out, 
your  marriage  is  the  only  way.  And  Almira  is  as  charming  as  ever, 
I can  tell  you,  Satan.” 

The  last  traces  of  flippancy  left  Satan’s  face. 

“Almira  ....  That  makes  it  all  unbearable.  To  return  to  an 
ancient  love,  to  find  that  one’s  imagination  has  dealt  so  immeasurably 
more  lightly  with  her  than  the  years  and  the  others — ^that  is  one  of 
the  few  unbearable  tragedies  your  universe  affords.” 

The  appeal  seemed  lost;  so  Satan  worked  for  minor  stakes. 

“And  this  marriage  institution — based  on  a humiliating  assump- 
tion, and  consistently  degraded  ever  since,  until  . , . . ” 

“But  men  have  found  marriage  a tolerably  justified  institution. 
Many,  indeed,  have  seemed  even  willing  to  undergo  it.” 

“Ah,  Sire,  but  their  mortality  saved  them.  ‘Till  death  do  us  part’ 
was  not  spoken  to  the  soul;  it  was  an  infallible  assurance  to  men  who 
knew  they  would  find  peace  in  death.” 

“Satan,  Satan,”  said  God  relenting.  “Well,  if  you  take  it  so  to 
heart,  perhaps  we  could  agree  on  some  such  . . . . ” 

“Mortality,  Sire,  was  all  very  well  for  men,  who  could  look  for- 
ward to  heaven  or  hell.  But  for  us  ....  ” 

“Oh,  I meant  nothing  so  drastic.  Merely  a little  subterfuge.  To 
keep  up  appearances,  the  prophecy  must  go  through,  and  you  must 
be  married.  But  we  could  agree  to  make  it  the  affair  of  a millenium, 
shall  we  say.  No  one,  not  even  Almira,  need  know  of  it.  After  a 
thousand  years,  nobody  will  give  such  ancient  history  a thought.” 

“A  thousand  years  may  be  as  a day  to  you.  Sire;  to  me  as  a mar- 
ried man  . . . . ” 

But  Satan  was  in  no  mood  to  repeat  the  old  revolt  from  awe,  and 
he  let  himself  be  convinced.  [ Continued  on  page  ] 
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WILMINGTON 

Unique  enumeration  in  an  advertise- 
ment, in  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News- 
Dispatch,  evidently  written  by  a former 
student  of  Dr.  Archie  Henderson,  Sha- 
vian biographer  and  table-talker,  and 
sometimes  Professor  of  Mathematics: 

Upwards  of  over  600  visited 
us  on  our  opening  day. 

CHAEI-ESTON 

The  mental  process  as  recorded  by  the 
scientific  and  investigative  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post: 

His  physicians,  however, 
had  not  yet  given  up  hope.  They 
issued  this  bulletin:  “At  11 

o’clock  indications  were  that  [he] 
was  slowly  thinking.  His  circu- 
lation was  gradually  failing. 

Sterling  qualities  insisted  upon  by  ru- 
ral dog-fanciers  in  the  Palmetto  State, 
as  demonstrated  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  South  Carolina  Weekly  Farm  Bulle- 
tin: 

WANT— Collie  or  bull  pup,  must 
be  pure  and  reasonable. 

GASTONIA 

From  the  pious  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Ga- 
zette, a daily  print  published  in  "the 
combed  yarn  center  of  the  South”: 

As  they  marched  in  while 
standing,  the  choir  sweetly  sang, 

“Shall  we  gather  at  the  river”. 


Correspondence  from  Stanley,  N.  C., 
to  the  same  newspaper: 

On  Sunday  morning  Rev.  F.  B. 
Rankin  filled  his  regular  appoint- 
ment at  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  preached  to  a large  and  ap- 
preciative congregation.  It  was 
his  pleasure  to  have  the  Junior 
members  to  mach*  to  the  church 
and  sit  as  a body  and  this  was  an 
inspiration  to  him  and  in  his 
usual  glad  spirits  he  delivered  a 
sermon  that  drove  home  many 
good  thoughts.  He  always 
preaches  the  pure  gospel  and 
many  members  from  the  other 
churches  in  town  are  often  de- 
lighted to  sit  under  his  teaching. 

The  Sunday  school  at  the  Bap- 
tist church  was  dismissed  some- 
what early  Sunday  morning  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the 
church  might  go  to  Alexis  and 
hear  Rev.  J.  E.  Pate,  who  was 
to  fill  the  pulpit  at  that  hour. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pate  delivered  a great 
sermon  containing  gospel  truths 
and  he  expressed  his  great  desire 
to  see  the  young  people  line  up 
for  their  Creator  and  be  of  some 
real  service  to  their  church  and 
country.  He  took  time  to  express 
his  views  as  to  evolution  and 
stated  that  those  who  were  fool- 
ish enough  to  believe  such  teach- 
ing could  claim  for  themselves 


*N.  B.  The  ingenuous  and  artistic  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  printing  of  the  original  quota- 
tions will  be  adhered  to  strictly  throughout  Caro- 
lina Notes. 
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that  their  grandmother  was  a 
monkey  but  for  him,  “away  with 
all  such  teachings.”  As  for  him 
he  would  take  the  Bible  as  it 
stood  from  lid  to  lid.  The  con- 
gregation was  very  much  car- 
ried away  with  his  sermon  and 
expressed  a desire  to  hear  him 
again  in  the  near  futlre. 

CHARLOTTE 

Deep  interest  in  research  and  investi- 
gation as  revealed  through  the  columns 
of  the  prosperous  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server: 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Rev.  Mr. 

Dick  conducted  a public  debate 
at  Edenton  on  the  question : 

“Will  the  negro  retain  his  pres- 
ent color  in  heaven?”  Mr.  Tay- 
lor contended  the  negro’s  color 
will  change. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Liberties  taken  with  the  King’s  Eng- 
lish in  a column  of  aphorisms  by  the  Rev- 
erend Billy  Sunday,  evangelist,  as  re- 
ported by  the  society  editor  of  the  promi- 
nent Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal: 

Prayer  is  impossible  when  sel- 
fish ambition  and  pride  has  sway. 

Man’s  a praying  animal — in 
times  of  trouble  the  instincts  of 
prayer  comse  to  the  surface. 

COLUMBIA 

Startling  evidence  of  traffic  in  human 
souls  in  the  South  as  revealed  in  the 
“want  ad”  columns  of  the  literary  Co- 
lumbia (S.  C.)  Record: 


Can  you  sell  colored  people? 
Write,  Becker  Chemical  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


GREENSBORO 

Withering  satire  penned  by  the  society 
editor  of  the  up-and-coming  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record: 

There  isn’t  any  class  of  people 
in  the  world  any  more  harmless 
than  is  the  teahound,  but  every- 
one doesn’t  know  that,  so  the 
teahound  ought  to  be  protected. 

Why  the  other  day  right  here 
in  Greensboro  a teahound  suf- 
fered a humiliating  experience, 
and  he  was  entirely  innocent.  A 
man  walked  out  of  a store  and 
found  that  an  unintroduced  tea- 
hound had  walked  up  to  his  car 
and  was  talking  to  his  wife.  Now 
what  do  you  suppose  that  hus- 
band did?  Why  he  grabbed  that 
perfectly  innocent  teahound  by 
his  lovelock  and  mauled  the 
street  up  with  him.  Wasn’t  that 
the  most  unjustified  thing  you 
ever  heard  of? 

What  makes  it  even  worse,  is 
the  fact  that  a member  of  the 
city  council  was  standing  nearby 
watching  the  whole  proceeding 
with  apparent  glee.  He  was  ob- 
served to  laugh  as  if  greatly 
amused  at  the  occurrence. 

Now,  isn’t  that  unjust  for  the 
teahound?  He  doesn’t  mean  a 
bit  of  harm.  He  is  as  innocent 
as  a babe  in  arms.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  It 
isn’t  fair  for  irate  husbands  to 
get  their  daily  dozen  by  pom- 
meling teahounds,  who  aren’t 
physically  equal  to  resist. 

The  teahound  is  helpless.  We 
repeat,  he  needs  protection. 

When  a member  of  the  Greens- 
boro city  council  will  stand  back 
and  laugh  at  a teahound  who 
is  getting  rough  treatment  it  is 
time  to  take  some  action. 
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FAYETTEVILI.E 

Informal  style  of  sports  writing  by  a 
Godwin,  N.  C.,  scribe  to  the  eminent 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  “North 
Carolina’s  oldest  newspaper,  established 
1817”: 

May  2nd,  the  Wade  baseball 
team  met  the  Godwin  baseball 
team  at  the  Godwin  ball  park. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Snell  was  umpire  for 
the  Godwin  nine.  Wade  was  de- 
feated by  a score  of  8-2.  Mr. 

“Boll  Weevil”  Pope  was  spiked 
by  one  of  the  Wade  players  and 
was  unable  to  play  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  game.  Though 
not  very  painful,  he  is  still  un- 
able to  work. 

After  the  game  between  God- 
win and  Wade,  Eastover  played 
Godwin.  At  the  end  of  the  game 
the  score  being  5-6. 

Popular  pastime  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  Cumberland  and  Scotland  coun- 
ties, as  facetiously  reported  by  a corre- 
spondent to  the  Observer: 

A car  load  of  Maxton  negroes 
attended  a school  break  over  in 
Scotland  county  Friday  night, 
and  got  into  an  argument  over 
attention  given  by  them  to  the 
Scotland  “Cullud”  Ladies  with 
the  Scotland  county  negroes. 

The  argument  grew  warm,  as  the 
Robeson  negroes  were  invited  to 
leave  Scotland  county  quick.  Still 
warmer  when  the  invitation  was 
given  with  pistols.  The  Robeson 
negroes  accepted  the  last  invi- 


tation and  after  a general  shoot- 
ing frolic  bade  farewell  to  Scot- 
land county (,  forgetting  their  au- 
tomobile, as  they  had  no  time 
to  wait  for  it.  Several  of  the 
negroess  were  shot  up  pretty 
badly  Joe  McLaughlin  and  John 
McKay  seemed  to  be  the  worst 
off.  The  latter  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  hospital,  and  may  lose  his 
arm  as  a result  of  the  shooting. 

Later  we  have  learned  since 
the  above  was  written  that  John 
McKay  died  in  a Lumberton 
hospital  last  night. 

HIGH  POINT 

Contribution  to  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture by  the  enterprising  High  Point,  N. 
C.)  Enterprise,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
“Some  Possibilities  of  Jazz  Music”: 

The  taste  of  the  18-year-old 
son  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  of  New 
York,  for  Jazz  and  his  ability  to 
compose  Jazz  music  are  matters 
of  noration. 

DURHAM 

Remarkable  flair  for  fresh  and  charm- 
ing diction  shown  by  an  item  in  the  pro- 
gressive Durham  (N.  C.)  County  Prog- 
ress : 

Amongst  the  many  excellent 
attorneys  that  Durham  possesses 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of 
R.  O.  Everett  who,  in  the  twen- 
ty years  that  he  has  practiced 
law  here,  has  done  much  to  make 
the  name  of  our  fair  city  well 
known  all  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. 
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September  Transient 

There  is  a mellow  pleasantness  about 
The  negro  village  near  the  Southern  town 
On  Autumn  days.  The  talk  flows  in  and  out, 

From  house  to  house.  . . “Sis  Viney’s  man  is  down 
Wi’  chills  en  fever”  . . . Dulcey’s  boys  “has  eotch 
Th’ee  han’some  ’possums”  . . . Wesley’s  “up  in  cote”  . 
He  got  six  months  for  it.  (He  stole  a watch)  . . . 
Rennie  is  “cookin’  out”  . . . Dan’s  bought  a shoat  . . 
The  talk  goes  on.  The  children  play  and  sing 
As  white  youths  do,  only  more  quietly; 

A sleeping  hound,  notched-eared  and  nondescript. 

Sprawls  on  the  sidewalk;  every  living  thing. 

Loving  the  sun,  comes  out-of-doors  to  see 
Where  laughing  Autumn’s  feet  have  lightly  tript. 

R.  P.  Harriss 


Unrest 

O,  I should  be  less  scornful. 

The  waiting  time  less  long. 

If  I could  make  of  fire  and  wind 
Some  little  song; 

And  I should  quite  relinquish 
This  longing  for  a flight 
If  Ariel  would  sing  to  me 
Some  star-encrusted  night. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 
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A Romanticist  Appropriately  Considered 

James  Branch  Cabell.  By  Carl  Van  Doren.  McBride.  1925.  $1.00. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  Mr.  Van  Doren’s  book  as  mere  log-rolling, 
a barely  presumably  sincere  Quam  mirahile!  It  is  easy,  too,  to  take 
it  (as  in  the  heroic  days  of  book  reviewing)  as  a start  for  an  inde- 
pendent essay.  Mr.  Van  Doren  invites  either  treatment  in  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  works  of  James  Branch  Cabell. 

Whatever  fault  Mr.  Van  Doren  finds  with  his  subject  is  deftly 
put  into  the  past  tense:  Though  Mr.  Cabell’s  style  was  formerly 
marred  by  moments  of  sentimentality,  though  his  verses  (written 
long  ago,  be  it  understood)  are  a trifle  thin  and  derivative  compared 
to  the  prose  in  the  more  recent  The  Cream  of  the  Jest.  . . . The 
adjective  “Cabellian”  is  employed  with  somewhat  premature  unction. 
And  if  one  finds  Mr.  CabeU’s  paraphernalia  dull  and  affected  stuff, 
one  reveals  a “solemn  soul”  which  had  better  been  kept  shut  up  at 
home.  It  would  be  undeniably  easy  to  poke  fun  at  such  criticism. 

But  whatever  serious  accusation  is  to  be  made  should  be  directed 
at  the  omissions  which  tend  to  conceal  the  limits  of  Mr.  Cabell’s  art. 
With  nearly  all  of  what  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  to  say  the  careful  reader 
of  the  Biography,  as  Mr.  Cabell  calls  his  adroitly  related  body  of 
novels  and  short  stories,  will  agree.  Mr.  Cabell  has  perfected  a prose 
style  which,  within  its  province,  seldom  falls  short  of  complete  ade- 
quacy. His  irony,  perserve  and  maddeningly  good-natured,  is  a per- 
petual joy.  His  themes  are  the  genuinely  dramatic  subjects  that 
derive  immediately  from  the  impact  of  human  nature  on  things  as 
they  are.  Within  his  province,  Mr.  Cabell  is  as  nearly  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  instrument  as  one  could  ask. 
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The  only  approach  for  hostile  criticism  lies  in  pointing  out  that 
his  province  is  limited.  And  your  truly  thorough-going  Cabell  reader 
will  agree  to  this  objection  with  the  acquiescence  of  one  who  is  busy 
reading.  The  very  limitations  of  Poictesme  and  its  people  work 
toward  a precision  which  makes  Mr.  Cabell’s  world  the  more  complete 
symbol  of  the  universe.  And  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
Poictesme  impinges  on  some  remarkable  coimtries,  that  the  cave  on 
Amneran  Heath  led  Jurgen  startlingly  far  afield,  that  Poictesme  was 
not  seldom  visited  by  powers  of  upper  air  and  lower  regions,  and  that 
Grandfather  Death  summoned  Manuel  the  Redeemed  with  little  more 
trouble  than  he  would  have  found  in  any  other  land.  In  fine,  as  One 
might  say,  this  carving  of  cameos  is  at  least  possibly  as  legitimate  and 
artistically  satisfying  as  more  imposing  operations  on  the  face  of  a 
mountain. 

Like  Mr.  Cabell’s  map  of  Poictesme,  included  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Van  Doren’s  task  has  been  not  so  much  tracing  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  as  indicating  the  principal  points  of  interest  to  be  found 
within  it.  His  book,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  offer  little  novelty  for  those 
who  have  read  the  Biography  with  a fair  degree  of  insight.  It  wiU 
recall  delight  felt  at  the  discovery  of  pleasant  landscapes  here  and 
there,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  send  many  back  to  a rereading  of  the 
volumes.  Where  Mr.  Van  Doren’s  book  is  of  real  use  is  in  calling 
the  attention  of  readers  of  Jurgen  to  the  existence  of  other  books 
which,  though  they  have  been  spared  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
tumble-bug,  are  as  worthy  parts  of  the  Biography  as  the  adventures 
of  the  deplorable  pawn-broker. 

Mr.  Van  Doren’s  work  has  been  done  intelligently  and  with  some 
degree  of  authority.  Occasionally  he  achieves  a phrase  of  “Cabel- 
lian”  felicity:  “Mr.  Cabell’s  wit  ....  stares  open-eyed  at  the  blaz- 
ing sun  and  good-naturedly  strokes  the  beard  of  Jehovah.”  There  is 
soundness,  too,  in  Mr.  Van  Doren’s  contention  that  if  Cabell’s  prose 
leans  toward  the  poetic,  his  verses  (always  excepting  the  splendid 
sonnet-sequence,  Retractions)  suffer  from  a cognate  lack  of  the  emo- 
tional tension  of  true  poetry. 
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In  short,  the  little  book  is  a careful  and  sufficiently  thorough  study, 
less  an  attempt  at  definite  criticism  than  a frankly  sympathetic  intro- 
duction. 

TV.  Freeman  Twaddell. 

The  International  of  Love 

UEurope  Galante.  By  Paul  Morand.  Paris:  Grasset.  1925.  7 fr.  50. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Morand’s  American  reputation  wall  secure 
this  latest  of  his  books  a wider  audience  than  he  has  earlier  commanded 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  publication  within  the  last  year  of 
two  of  his  stories  in  excellent  anthologies  has  attracted  many  new 
readers  to  the  circle  which  he  had  previously  addressed  through  The 
Dial  and  through  the  translations  of  some  of  his  books  brought  out 
by  Seltzer.  The  more  Europeanized  section  of  the  reading  public 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  success  in  France  of 
his  collection  of  “Nights,”  Open  All  Night  and  Closed  All  Night. 
The  latest  collections  of  stories,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  attract  a still 
larger  audience  to  the  work  of  this  modern  Petronius. 

The  stories  of  this  collection  are  in  the  same  general  vein  as  the 
“Nights.”  The  principals  are  the  same  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  Diana’s  foresters,  minions  of  the  moon,  that  figure  in  the 
previous  volumes.  There  is  the  same  brilliant  style,  the  same  sophis- 
tication and  irony.  M.  Morand  has  not  yet  entirely  freed  himself  of 
the  sole  reproach  that  Marcel  Proust  once  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he 
uses  occasionally  images  that  are  not  altogether  inevitable.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  same  realistic  exoticism  that  has  come  to  be  considered 
the  principal  characteristic  of  this  cosmopolitan  observer. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  first  impression  given  by  UEurope 
Galante  is  one  of  profound  distaste  for  this  post-bellum  Europe.  If 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  exhibits  chosen  by  M.  Morand,  the  author  finds 
the  people  and  manners  of  this  latter  day  very  little  to  his  fancy.  The 
book  is  subtitled  “A  Chronicle  of  the  Twentieth  Century,”  and  bears 
on  its  title  page  a quotation  from  Fourcroy’s  Oxide  of  Nitrogen'. 
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“We  are  forced  to  attribute  to  the  early  stages  of  asphyxiation,  the 
voluptuous  sensations  which  several  individuals  appear  to  have  experi- 
enced recently.”  One  would  give  a great  deal  to  know  how  much 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  author  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  writing 
of  these  stories.  It  is  incautious  to  attribute  any  didactic  purpose  to 
M.  Morand;  he  himself  has  protested  against  this  very  tendency  in 
his  note  on  The  Hungarian  Night,  which  was  published  in  The  Dial: 
“This  story  in  which,  without  taking  sides,  I represent  the  death  of 
a young  Jewish  dancer  in  Budapest,  is  no  more  than  a purely  imagi- 
nary episode.  When  it  appeared  in  French,  certain  reactionary  Hun- 
garian journals  accused  me  of  taking  sides  with  the  Hungarian  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  Vienna.  God  forbid!  I am  simply  an  author;  and 
like  the  Danube,  I carry  impartially  corpses  or  flowers.” 

It  is  difficult,  but  necessary,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  recount 
the  plots  of  all  these  stories,  in  which,  after  all,  plot  plays  rather  a 
smaller  part  than  would  be  condoned  by  the  authors  of  “How  to  Write 
Short  Stories”  books.  The  plots  which  serve  to  carry  the  tales  are 
nearly  all  admirable,  from  that  tiny  gem  in  which  the  thesis  that  idle- 
ness has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  features  is  sustained  so  astonish- 
ingly and  convincingly,  to  the  consummate  craft  of  The  Mirror  With 
Three  Faces.  This  latter,  a technical  tour  de  force  carried  off  to  a 
nicety,  presents  through  the  descriptions  of  three  women  the  person- 
ality of  one  man,  who  so  far  abused  Browningesque  license  as  to  boast 
enough  soul-sides  to  have  one  to  face  the  world  with,  and  one  to  show 
each  of  three  women  when  he  loved  her.  The  last  story  of  the  volume, 
The  Children  s Crusade,  is  a lively  tale  which  takes  place  after  the 
sovietization  of  Europe. 

This  is  a book  which  one  can  recommend  as  possessing  the  essen- 
tials of  a civilized  work  of  literary  art.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and 
bespeaks  a completely  sophisticated  author.  It  is  calculated  admir- 
ably to  enrage  the  easy  inheritors  of  a centripetal  dogma  and  a cen- 
trifugal morality.  It  is  amusing  when  read  along  the  surface;  and, 
looked  into  too  closely,  it  is  profoundly  perturbing. 

W.  F.  T. 
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Briefer  Mention 

May  Fair  by  Michael  Arlen.  George  H.  Doran.  369  pp. 

May  Fair  concludes  (as  the  advertisements  carefully  announce) 
“the  last  follies,  misadventures,  and  gallantries”  of  These  Charming 
People  and  forms  with  that  companion  volume  a thoroughly  delight- 
ful novel  of  manners.  It  shows  an  improvement  in  plot-structure 
and  general  technique  in  spite  of  too  frequent  trick  endings  and  too 
obvious  refrain  phrases.  There  are  a prologue  and  eleven  tales  of 
romance,  adventure,  manners,  murders,  mysteries,  and  ghosts,  with 
an  occasional  theme  from  so  popular  an  author  as  O.  Henry,  and 
always  with  titles,  characterization,  wit  and  brilliance  of  style  by 
Miehael  Arlen. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

The  Constant  Nymph,  by  Margaret  Kennedy.  Doubleday.  344  pp. 

One  hears  a great  deal  of  the  conflict  of  the  pagan  with  super- 
civilization. To  discussions  of  this  theme  The  Constant  Nymph  is  a 
definite  contribution  although  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  a somewhat 
baffled  triumph  for  both  Florence,  the  ultra-reflned,  common-sensible 
Englishwoman,  and  Teresa,  the  Constant  Nymph,  who  represent  a 
very  high  type  of  civilization  and  a nearly  animalistic  state,  respec- 
tively. Miss  Kennedy  has  the  satisfying  gift  of  making  every  word 
aid  her  characterization  and  she  has  very  convincingly  presented 
Florence,  Lewis  Dodd,  and  the  various  members  of  “Sanger’s  cireus”. 
The  novel  is  a finished  work,  solidly  constructed  and  cleverly  written. 

E.  M.  D. 

Green  Thursday,  by  Julia  Peterkin.  Knopf.  188  pp. 

Mrs.  Peterkin’s  sketches  are  stories  only  in  that  they  all  have  the 
same  plantation  for  a background,  center  about  the  same  group  of 
people,  and  are  strung  together  by  the  thread  of  Killdee’s  misfortunes 
and  moral  devolution  from  his  wilful  plowing  on  Green  Thursday  to 
his  final  decision:  “I’m  gwine  take  one  joy  whilst  I kin”.  A melan- 
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choly,  Southern  sentimentality,  very  sympathetic  character  study, 
pictures  faithful  to  minutest  details  and  pleasantly  familiar  from 
Carolina  to  Louisiana,  and  realism  in  poetic  impressions,  which  might 
pass  for  romance  beyond  Maryland  or  the  Mississippi,  make  the 
volume  distinctive.  Mrs.  Peterkin’s  treatment  of  the  negro  is  super- 
ficially, at  least,  in  strong  contrast  to  studies  in  negro  life  by  Ronald 
Firbank.  Readers  of  Green  Thursday  will  look  forward  eagerly  to 
Mrs.  Peterkin’s  next  volume,  now  in  preparation. 

E.  M.  D. 

The  Best  Poems  of  192J^  Selected  by  Thomas  Moult.  Harcourt,  Brace.  127  pp. 

This  is  the  third  annual  collection  of  Mr.  Moult’s  favorite  poems 
selected  from  British,  Irish,  and  American  periodicals  and  represent- 
ing more  than  eighty  poets.  It  is  to  be  noted,  since  the  volume  is 
intended  as  a survey  of  contemporary  verse,  that  the  selections  tend 
toward  the  traditional  in  technique  and  toward  simple  lyricism.  There 
are  sonnets  here  by  David  Morton,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Edvdn 
Arlington  Robinson,  and  others;  lyrics,  simple  and  often  fragile  in 
structure,  by  Sara  Teasdale,  Hazel  Hall,  Witter  Bynner,  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  Joseph  Auslander,  John  Hall  Wheelock,  and  many  oth- 
ers there  are,  among  the  unrimed  poems,  selections  from  Harriet 
Monroe,  Carl  Sandburg,  Henry  Bellaman,  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver. 
Several  poems  show  a strong  ballad  influence.  There  are  negro  spiri- 
tuals, poems  about  Indians,  about  the  West,  about  the  queens  in  Tir- 
na-n’og  and  the  olive  trees  of  Italy.  Most  of  them,  coming  from 
poets  of  well  established  fame,  are  of  very  high  quality,  distinctive, 
and  occasionally  possessing  beauty.  One  ventures  that  the  verses 
from  this  volume  which  will  probably  be  most  quoted  are  Charles 
Dalmon’s 

Much  in  Little 

“The  mighty  oak  tree  from  an  acorn  towers; 

A tiny  seed  can  fill  a field  with  flowers ; 

One  bell  alone  tolls  out  the  death  of  kings ; 

In  every  Sussex  sky-lark  Shelley  sings.” 
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October- — Strong  and  sweet  the  wine  of  heaven  is  flowing, 
Bees  and  sun  and  sweet  and  golden  dyes. 

■ — Wn,LA  Catheb. 


Heresy.- — Heresy  is  defined  as  “an  opinion  held  in  opposition  to 
the  established,  authorized,  or  common  doctrine.”  The  definition  is 
inadequate.  Originally  thought  of  in  connection  with  religion,  heresy 
gradually  came  to  be  applied  to  any  ideas  which  were  new,  and  the 
term  heretic,  with  synonymous  terms,  is  now  applied  to  anyone  who 
dares  to  think  differently  from  the  established  order.  Thus  it  was 
that  Hendrick  Ibsen  was,  in  his  day,  held  as  an  object  worthy  of  the 
pillory  and  the  wheel. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  witch-burning  would  even  now 
be  a popular  pastime  had  not  the  sport  been  derided  by  a few  courage- 
ous wits.  There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  Punch,  in  England, 
and  the  Gridiron  Club,  in  the  United  States,  are  the  two  most  civiliz- 
ing influences  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Statement. — The  wood  thrush  and  the  poet  sing  well  because  of 
not  having  to  sing.  The  Archivist  scarcely  comes  within  the  category 
of  either  thrush  or  poet,  but  during  the  time  Volume  XXX  VIII 
of  The  Archive  is  in  the  process  of  accumulation  he  will  not  be  forced 
to  write  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  a certain  amount  of  space. 
Reams  of  senseless  drivel  have  been  turned  out  by  the  editorial  depart- 
ments of  publications  simply  because  the  editorial  is  a regular  feature, 
and,  perforce,  must  appear  regularly. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Archives  may  at  times  find  himself  too  much 
preoccupied  with  thumbing  pages  to  write.  At  such  times  as  he  cares 
to,  however,  and  feels  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  he  will  have  something 
to  say. 
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About  Archive  Authors 

Janef  Preston  is  a prominent  young  poet  whose  verse  has  appeared  in  some 
of  the  leading  literary  magazines,  ineluding  The  Reviewer.  She  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Agnes  Scott  College  * * * Newman  I.  White,  Professor  of  English 
at  Duke  University,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  a widely  recognized  anthology  of  poetry 
and  has  contributed  many  reviews  and  scholarly  articles  to  the  quarterlies  * * * * 
Jerry  Solomon  is  a former  editor  of  The  Tattler,  an  undergraduate  publication  at 
Randolph-Macon  College.  Her  present  address  is  Kingfisher,  Okla.  * * * * 
Thornwell  Jacobs  is  president  of  Oglethorpe  University,  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose,  and  is  the  editor  of  The  Westminister  Review.  * * * * 
Benjamin  Brawley,  one  of  the  foremost  Negro  writers  in  the  country,  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  American  literary  magazines,  and  has 
published  some  verse,  and  several  important  books  on  the  social  and  literary  history 
of  the  Negro.  His  latest  book,  “A  New  Survey  of  English  Literature”  (Alfred 
Knopf)  came  from  the  press  a few  weeks  ago.  He  is  represented  in  the  White- 
Jackson  poetry  anthology,  and  others.  A personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  he  is  well-qualified  to  discuss  the  poet’s  works.  He  writes:  ‘‘For  some  years 
I have  been  interested  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  and  not  long  ago  I had  a 
good  talk  with  him  in  New  York.”  Professor  Brawley  is  a member  of  the  English 
department  of  Shaw  University.  * * * * Ralph  Fuller,  Gay  Allen,  Spencer 
Bell,  W.  Freeman  Twaddell,  Ethel  M.  Davis,  and  R.  P.  Harriss  are  all  regu- 
lar members  of  The  Archive  editorial  board. 


In  Future  Numbers 

H.  E.  C.  (‘‘Red  Buck”)  Bryant,  Washington  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
World,  writes  us  that  he  does  but  two  things:  cover  his  assignments  for  The  World, 
and  ride  to  hounds  in  Maryland.  He  is  alike  a veteran  fox-hunter  and  a veteran 
journalist,  and  past  master  of  both  hounds  and  politicians  (who,  he  says,  have 
much  in  common).  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a special  article  by  him  to  be 
published  in  an  early  issue. 

W.  T.  Bost,  chief  staff  correspondent  and  special  writer  on  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News,  will  have  something  interesting,  enlightening,  and  perhaps  start- 
ling to  say  soon,  in  an  article  dealing  with  Southern  newspapering. 

J.  L.  Clute,  who  has  written  some  corking  good  yarns  about  certain  of  the 
small  nations  of  the  tropics,  and  who  knows  his  subject  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any 
present-day  writer,  will  be  represented  soon  with  a story.  People  who  enjoy  un- 
usual stories,  deftly  done,  and  with  care  as  to  details,  will  enjoy  “Aaron”,  a story 
by  Maude  Goodwin,  which  will  appear  in  a coming  issue. 

Gay  Allen  finds  that  the  adventures  of  Messrs.  Jurgen  and  Faust  have  much 
in  common.  He  will  deal  with  these  gentlemen  in  a special  article  in  the  November 
Archive. 

Janef  Preston,  Newman  I.  White,  Jerry  Solomon,  M.  Revelise,  and 
others  will  be  represented  from  time  to  time. 

T.  E.  Conrad,  Jr.,  will  contribute  “An  Outstanding  Contribution  to  Science”, 
an  article  which  won  the  $1,000  national  essay  prize  offered  this  year  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  to  the  November  number. 
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Sutton’s  Pharmacy 
Durham  Ice  Cream  Company 
Enoch  L.  Stamey 
Thomas  Drug  Company 
Perry-Horton  Shoe  Company 
The  Fidelity  Bank 

Ask  the  folks  you  trade 
with  if  they  advertise  in 
DUKE  PUBLICATIONS 

E.  L.  Cannon,  Manager 


THOMAS 

DRUG 

STORE 

When  down  town  come  to  see  us. 
Duke  Students  Welcome. 
Drop  in  after  the  show. 


Thomas  Drug 


Store 

106  EAST  MAIN  STREET. 


Can  Students  Afford  to 
Carry  Life  Insurance? 

Can  Students  Afford  not  to  Carry 
Life  Insurance? 

‘‘Lefs  "Talk  it  Over'^'* 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


ENOCH  L.  STAMEY  ’24 
Special  Agent  for  Duke  University 


610  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Edgeworth— 

means  everything  to  the  man 
who  takes  his  pipe  seriously. 
It  enjoys  the  reputation  as  the 
finest  of  smoking  tobaccos, 
and  the  verdict  is  rendered  by 
smokers  the  world  over  who 
have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
smoking  tobacco.  There  is  no 
magic  in  the  manufacture  of 
Edgeworth.  We  are  just 
making  it  exactly  the  same  in 
every  respect  as  we  have 
from  the  start.  Smokers  liked 
it  and  it  has  been  gaining 
friends  steadily  for  nearly  25 
years.  May  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  convert  you^ 


The 

Durham  sun 

Supports  Duke  Teams. 

All  sports  under 
Ihe  bun. 

Start  right  by  taking 
the  evening  paper. 
Pulling  for  Duke. 

See  our  Representative 
on  the  Campus. 


LARUS  & BRO.  CO.,  Inc. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Established  1877 


Club  Hall 
Furniture 

Our  stock  is  complete  with  every 
type  of  furniture  that  is  used  in 
furnishing  the  fraternity  hall,  so- 
ciety hall,  and  home.  Large  va- 
riety of  rugs  at  a reasonable  price. 

Pope  Mattress 
Company 

Corner  Alston  and  Angier  Avenues 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Start  Right- ^am^^ire  §iaiionc^ 


Is  suitable  for  all  social  requirements.  Its  fine  texture  and  beautiful 
finish  give  it  that  air  of  refinement  desired  by  people  of  taste. 

Keep  your  reputation  for  good  taste  high  by  using  only  the  best  sta- 
tionery. 

When  securing  your  supplies  don’t  forget  a box  of  Old  Hampshire. 
Sold  plain  and  die  stamped  at  the 

#tDl  ^fjarmacp 


FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT,  HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 


Budd-Piper  Roofing 
Company 

Durham, N. C. 

C ontractors  for  A ll  the 
Better  Kinds  of 

ROOFING 

and 

SHEET  METAL 
WORK 


CONTRACTS  SOLICITED 
ANYWHERE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


"The  Duke  Student  Hangout” 

Bo-Peep 

Shop 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Candy,  and  the  best 
drinks  in  town. 

A select  line  of  leading  brands  of  Pipes  for 
Colege  Men. 

SERVICE  A PLEASURE 
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Satan  s Wedding  Bells 

( Continued  from  page  26  ) 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  carried  forward  zealously. 
All  heaven  was  interested,  since  the  event  was  unique.  In  heaven, 
as  is  well  known  (and  self-evident  anyhow)  there  is  no  marriage  or 
giving  in  marriage;  the  device  was  of  exclusively  human  application. 
Marriage  like  the  Sabbath  must  have  been  made  for  man;  man  was 
not  made  for  marriage,  obviously. 

Accordingly  the  church  was  packed  when  the  time  for  the  cere- 
mony arrived.  The  wedding  bells  had  rung  very  merrily  indeed.  The 
entire  service  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  smoothness,  except  that 
Saint  Paul,  incorrigible  old  misogynist  that  he  was,  smiled  maliciouly 
upon  the  discomfiture  of  the  bridegroom.  Satan,  though,  had  a sense 
of  the  dramatic  fitness  of  things,  and  carried  off  to  a nicety  the  role 
of  ardent  successful  suitor. 

This  same  histrionic  instinct  bolstered  him  through  the  honeymoon 
and  beyond.  Satan,  indeed,  seemed  so  perfectly  the  happy  and  con- 
tented married  man  that  all  the  younger  lady  angels  gave  him  up 
and  the  older  ones  observed  profoundly  that  a reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  husband.  Almira  was  beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow. 

However  distasteful  to  Satan  the  marriage  had  been  at  first,  he 
found  it  less  and  less  intolerable.  In  fact,  he  was  yielding  to  the 
same  weakness  that  long  ago,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  had 
made  of  an  erotic  tour  de  force  the  grande  passion  of  his  career. 
Satan,  like  any  second-rate  actor,  began  to  feel  the  emotion  he  was 
representing.  Once  again  the  deed  begot  the  motive,  and  a uxorious 
Satan  became  ignobly  content  with  fate. 

After  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries  and  some  odd  decades  of  con- 
jugal life,  Satan  went  to  God  again. 

“Sire,  you  recall  our  agreement  about  the  thousand  years?”  was 
his  gambit. 

“Of  course,  and  you  may  rest  easy,  Satan;  when  the  thousand 
years  are  past  you  can  . . . . ” 
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“Oh,  be  sure  I meant  nothing  of  the  sort,  Sire.  I was  only  afraid 
you  might  have  told  Almira.” 

“No,  Satan;  that  proviso  is  our  secret.” 

Satan  was  relieved.  “Then  I may  hope  you  will  let  things  go  on 
as  they  are  now  for  a while?” 

“VTiy,  Satan,  that  is  my  duty,  letting  things  go  on  as  they  are. 
Why  shouldn’t  I?” 

“But  you  seem  not  to  understand.  I — you  see,  I love  Almira, 
and  I could  continue  as  her  husband,  even  after  the  thousand  years, 
or  perhaps  for  eternity.  In  fact,  I want  to.” 

God  said  something  that  Satan  did  not  catch.  It  had  to  do  with 
fool  angels  rushing  in.  But  he  made  no  objection  to  Satan’s  request, 
and  agreed  to  forget  their  initial  bargain. 

Satan  returned  to  Almira  and  resumed  his  tranquil  life  of  unim- 
peachable marital  rectitude  and  felicity.  The  happy  home  was  made 
happier  by  the  successive  advent  of  little  strangers.  These  had  all 
taken  Almira’s  name;  the  surname  Satan,  she  had  gently  contended, 
had  unpleasant  connotations  for  some  of  the  older  angels;  and  she 
thought  the  children  should  have  a fair  start  in  the  world.  Satan  was 
beautifully  acquiescent,  as  always;  Satan  knew  his  place;  he  was  a 
model  husband,  as  Almira  never  wearied  of  assuring  the  neighbors. 

They  lived  happily  forever  after,  throughout  the  ages,  world  with- 
out end;  and  it  came  to  be  a familiar  sight  in  heaven,  Satan  sitting 
out  on  the  lawn  and  playing  with  the  children;  and  in  drowsy  grati- 
tude for  things  as  they  are,  he  would  say  to  himself : 

“Heureux  qwi  comme  Uhjsse  a fait  un  beau  voyage  . . . . " 
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Quand  Don  Juan  descendit  vers  I’onde  souterraine 
Et  lorsqu'il  eut  donn4  son  obole  a Charon 


—DON  JUAN  AUX  ENFERS:  Baudelaire. 


Clais  Returns 

By  Newman  I.  White 

Clais  comes  home  to  her  dwelling; 

^Vhat  shall  she  have  for  delight? 
Cornflowers,  blue  heyond  telling, 

Roses,  sweet  for  the  smelling. 

Crocuses,  rich  for  the  sight. 

Flowers  were  never  for  selling 
Crimson  or  purple  or  white 
Worthy  of  Clais  tonight. 

Clais  comes  home  to  her  dwelling; 

What  shall  she  have  for  delight? 

She  shall  have  music,  impelling. 

Softly  to  ease,  and  excelling 

Sweetness  of  mortal  or  sprite.  . . 
Harmony  dies  in  the  swelling. 
Flowers  die  in  the  sight: 

Clais  comes  home  from  her  dwelling; 

What  shall  she  have  for  delight? 


V incit  Omnia  Veritas 

I wove  a tapestry  of  colored  lies 

And  hid  behind  its  silken  folds  to  hear 
What  you  might  say  about  this  love  of  ours, 

So  filled  with  strange  desires  and  stranger  flowers, 
When  unsuspecting  my  eavesdropping  ear. 

Perhaps  your  heart  spoke  in  all  truthfulness — 
Maybe  your  intuition  sensed  my  guilt — 

Albeit,  with  subtly  chosen  words  you  thrust 
The  sword  of  truth  straight  through  my  bosom’s  trust. 
Even  unto  the  blunt  and  bludgeoning  hilt. 

Like  that  old  meddler  of  the  Danish  court 

Who  basely  died  on  Hamlet’s  steel,  I fell, 
Clutching  the  flimsy  curtain  in  my  hand; 

But  rose,  unlike  Polonius,  to  stand 

A gray,  cold  shadow  in  the  flames  of  Hell. 


Ronald  Walker  Barr. 

Sunset 

This  evening  all  alone  I watched  the  sun 
Die  slowly  into  darkness,  and  it  seemed 
The  colors  of  his  flaming  funeral  pyre 

Were  not  so  bright  as  one  time  when  we  stood 
Together  on  the  hill  and  watched  him  die. 

A week? — A year? — Perhaps  an  age  ago. 

M.  Revelise. 
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Breaking  Into  the  Newspaper 

Game 

By  H.  E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bkyant 

rHEEE  is  no  easy  road  to  success  in  the  news  game.  Hard  work 
and  close  application,  supported  by  common  sense,  character, 
and  good  judgment  count  for  a great  deal.  Before  one  can  make  a 
report,  one  must  have  facts  upon  which  to  base  it.  Young  people, 
ambitious  to  write,  are  slow  to  learn  the  difference  between  an  ordin- 
ary “reporter”,  and  a thinking  “journalist”. 

Years  ago,  soon  after  leaving  college  and  starting  out  to  make 
a living,  I was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  I should  be  an  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  a Dickens,  or  a Scott,  or  an  everyday  news  gatherer.  It 
required  but  a short  while  for  me  to  learn  that  leg  work  was  my  strong 
suit,  and  then  I got  down  to  hard  labor.  The  more  I traveled,  the 
more  I knew,  and  the  more  I knew,  the  more  I could  write.  I do  not 
mean  that  I took  long  journeys;  my  travels  were  about  the  community 
in  which  I lived.  George  Stephens,  of  Asheville,  told  me  once  that 
my  greatest  asset  was  a wide  acquaintance.  And  I have  found  that 
my  ability  to  meet  and  interview  men  and  women  of  all  walks  of  life 
has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  any  fancied  gift  for  writing.  If  you 
have  the  material  for  a story  the  words  will  come  galloping  at  your 
command. 

Once,  when  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I informed  Dr. 
Thomas  Hume,  Professor  of  English,  that  I had  concluded  to  be  a 
“journalist”.  Realizing  that  he  had  “thrown”  me  twice  on  English, 
he  undertook  to  make  amends — do  me  a kindness — by  telling  me 
that  if  that  was  my  program  I should  study  Gladstone.  I never 
studied  Gladstone. 

Today,  I am  a reporter,  not  a journalist.  I have  made  my  way  in 
life,  and  money  for  a livelihood,  reporting  facts.  While  this  is  true, 
I have  also  got  lots  of  glory  and  pleasure  through  writing  negro 
tales,  fox-hunting  stories,  and  sketches  of  quaint  North  Carolina 
characters;  and  the  things  I wrote  for  sheer  joy  are  the  ones  I have 
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packed  away  in  my  files;  and  those  written  for  bread  and  meat  are 
gone,  like  the  girls  of  yesterday. 

The  best  training  I had  in  newspaper  work  was  in  Providence 
Township,  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the  farm,  learn- 
ing human  nature,  mule  tricks,  and  the  ways  of  wild  life, — rabbits, 
birds,  foxes,  and  kindred  creatures.  Then  came  a period  of  superb 
training  under  Joseph  Pearson  Caldwell,  the  brilliant,  self-educated, 
self-made  editor  of  The  Charlotte  Observer,  who  taught  me  to  play 
the  game  straight,  and  to  know  that  nothing  but  the  truth  endures. 

A party  of  congressmen  is  very  much  like  a pack  of  fox-hounds. 
It  is  composed  of  leaders,  babblers,  wild  runners  who  fly  the  track 
and  break  up  the  race,  workers,  and  idlers.  My  knowledge  of  fox- 
hunting has  helped  me  with  Congress,  where  much  of  my  newspaper 
work  is  done. 

In  gathering  news  I have  found  that  it  does  not  always  pay  to 
look  too  high  for  it.  Some  of  the  important  leads  to  big  news  come 
from  humble  sources.  A man  just  out  of  an  insane  asylum  walked 
into  The  New  York  World  Bureau  at  Washington  one  night  and 
offered  a story  to  a reporter,  but  he  was  rebuffed  and  went  away.  A 
month  later  The  World  carried  a nine-column  story  on  the  very  facts 
that  the  unbalanced  visitor  had  offered  in  document  form. 

A nose  for  news  is  very  essential.  A North  Carolina  business  man 
invited  me  to  become  editor  of  a weekly  paper  he  and  some  friends 
were  about  to  launch  in  a fit  of  anger  over  an  incident  in  their  town, 
many  years  ago.  I inquired  the  reason  for  the  sudden  notion  to  es- 
tablish a new  paper.  My  friend  explained. 

“Why  that  fellow,”  he  said,  (meaning  the  editor  of  the  old  paper), 
“would  rather  see  the  town  dwindle  than  to  grow.  I can  prove  that 
to  you.  Not  long  ago  I announced  I was  going  to  build  a four-story 
building  surpassing  anything  heretofore  undertaken.  His  paper  had 
a tiny  six-line  item  about  it.  Three  weeks  later,  after  the  walls  had 
been  erected,  the  building  fell  doMTi,  and  he  printed  a colunm — a 
whole  column — about  that!” 

I did  not  take  the  job,  for  I felt  that  the  newspaperman  already 
there  knew  news  when  he  ran  into  it. 
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Its  Own  Reward 

Take  what  the  Parcae  spin. 

Why  seek  to  name  it  sin? 

Weakness  without  and  in 
Cravenly  linked : 

Orthodox  flattering, 

Petulant  battering — 

Grotesquely  shattering 
Bounds  indistinct. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  all. 

Some  ineffectual 
Needless,  half-hearted  fall 
As  custom’s  dues. 

N o need  of  gross  remorse 
For  Justice  to  enforce 
Payment  for  custom’s  course 
After  ensues 
Failure  of  one  desire 
Whereunto  to  aspire. 

High  Justice  could  require 
No  recompense 
More  than  the  thinking  of 
That  left  behind,  above, — 

Thought  of  the  way  of  love 
And  the  way  thence. 

W.  Freeman  Twaddell. 
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Sonnets  From  a Forester’s 
Notebook 

I 

The  autumn  drones  away,  a subtle  hint 
Of  winter  night  is  in  the  heavy  trees. 

The  dream-drugged  flowers  offer  without  stint 
Their  honey  to  the  handed  forest  bees. 

So  strong  and  sweet  now  flows  the  heady  wine 
Of  golden  sunshine  through  leaf- weighted  bowers 
The  distant  ring  of  axes,  the  low  whine 
And  rasp  of  saws  seem  one  with  woodland  hours. 
Today  I saw  her,  near  my  favorite  oak. 

Slipping  half-hidden  past  the  bank  of  fern 
About  its  base.  I saw  her  pause  and  turn — 

Furtive  and  silent  as  the  forest  folk. 

Quiet  as  a fawn,  yet  poignant  as  old  sorrow: 
Tomorrow.  Shall  I see  her  then?  Tomorrow  . . . 

II 

All  day  I waited  by  the  great  oak  tree 
And  took  no  heed  of  time,  save  when  the  sun 
Sank  down  at  last,  and  wood  folk  one  by  one 
Crept  forth  to  play,  nor  took  they  heed  of  me. 

And  uninspired  to  guess  life’s  mystery 
I mused  upon  the  quest  I had  begun 
And  pondered  this  and  that,  and  having  done 
With  watching  left,  unnoticed,  quietly. 

Here  in  my  cabin  on  the  highest  hill. 

Heir  to  the  stars,  encradled  by  the  night, 

I lay  me  down,  remembering  with  what  will 
I shall  arise  again  when  the  new  light 
Rolls  down  the  topmost  ridge,  and  streams  and  trees 
Awake  once  more  to  the  old  cadences. 

R.  P.  Harriss. 
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Jurgen  and  Faust 

From  Heaven  Through  the  World  to  Hell 

By  Gay  Allen 

I 

yflT  first  appearances  a critical  comparison  of  any  kind  between 
Cabell’s  Jurgen  and  Goethe’s  Faust  seems  as  absurd  and  fu- 
tile as  a comparison  between  Bernard  Shaw  and  Saint  Peter,  Ana- 
tole  France  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  or  Cabell  and  Goethe  themselves. 
And  in  attempting  it  the  author  hopes  no  one  will  murmur  the  words 
that  the  Brovm  Man  with  Queer  Feet  paraphrased  from  Schiller.* 
“But  still,  at  the  same  time — ,”  as  Jurgen  would  muse. 

Faust  and  Jurgen,  as  pieces  of  literature,  are  so  unlike  that  they 
can  not  even  be  contrasted  antithetically.  The  one  is  a novel  in  prose 
form  (though  occasionally  the  prose  scans  perfectly)  ; the  other  a 
drama  in  verse;  however,  both  are  in  reality  spiritual  Odysseys,  con- 
ceived on  the  epic  scale.  Goethe’s  Classico-Romanticism  has  a certain 
morality,  while  Cabell’s  Realistic-Romanticism,  by  its  very  nature  and 
philosophical  attitude,  is  not  concerned  with  morals — and  the  anti- 
Cabellites  and  the  tumblebugs  of  Philistia  who  relegated  Jurgen  to 
limbo  would  even  declare  that  it  is  immoral! 

Faust  attempts  to  uplift  mankind,  and,  even  though  tragic,  is  op- 
timistic, Christian  (in  the  Lessing  and  Goethe  sense  of  the  term),  sin- 
cere, and  Teutonically  sentimental;  Jurgen  is  cynical,  sneering,  satir- 
ical, decidedly  un-Christian  if  not  downrigftit  anti-Christian,  and 
about  as  sentimental  as  Candide. 

Some  pedant  might  make  a comparison  between  the  sources  of 
the  authors’  material:  Goethe  constructed  his  drama  out  of  the  neb- 
ular “Faust  legends”,  so  traditionally  common  in  Goethe’s  youth, 
and  Cabell  used  the  fables  of  St.  lurgenius.  (I  withhold  my  opin- 

*“Mit  der  Dummheit  kdmpfen  Gotter  selbst  vergebens.” 
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ions  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Cabell’s  explanations  of  the  “Jur- 
gen Mythology”;  there  is,  however,  a town  in  Germany,  near  Bremen, 
named  St.  Jurgen.)  Cabell’s  “Walburga’s  Eve”  is  in  many  ways  an 
imitation  of  Goethe’s  W alpurgis  Nacht.  The  Brown  Man  with  the 
Queer  Feet  shows  kinship  with  the  prophetess  Manto,  whom  Chiron 
asked  to  heal  Faust  from  his  infatuation  for  Helen.  In  each  piece 
of  literature  the  fabled  Helen  of  Troy,  the  ej^itome  of  Classical 
Beauty,  figures,  symbolizing  Faust’s  striving  for  Beauty,  and  in 
Jurgen  representing  the  Ideal  of  Beauty  which  men  percieve  through 
the  veil  of  romantic  love.  In  each  the  same  mythological  person- 
ages, centaurs,  hamadryads,  vampires,  and  devils  are  to  be  found — 
though  in  Faust  they  are  more  often  mere  caricatures.  But  I do  not 
wish  to  entangle  myself  in  any  pedantic  labyrinths. 

II 

Regardless  of  whatever  else  interesting  may  be  found  in  Faust 
and  Jurgen^  the  author  of  this  article  is  chiefly  interested  in  their 
philosophies.  No  one  would  ever  accuse  Jurgen  of  having  any  kin- 
ship with  the  saints,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  F aust’s  canonization ; 
but,  after  all,  what  is  there  so  different  in  the  sources  of  the  genius 
of  Faust,  Jurgen,  Saint  Joan,  the  personage  of  the  four  Gospels, 
Professor  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  or  Zarathustra?  (We  also  admit 
that  we  do  not  expect  the  latter  two  to  be  universally  recognized  as 
saints).  True,  Christ,  St.  Joan,  and  Zarathustra  had  divine  or  cos- 
mic compulsions  to  their  visions  and  they  were  willing  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom for  them.  Their  visions  gave  them  genius  which  made  them 
revolutionaries,  and  thus  saints. 

Faust  had  no  preconceived  vision  to  live  by  and  die  by,  and  if 
Jurgen  ever  had  a conviction  on  anything  it  was,  merely,  that  some 
injustice  was  being  perpetrated  upon  Jurgen,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  was,  as  he  was  willing  to  concede,  “a  monstrous  clever  fellow.” 
And  yet,  after  all,  what  is  there  so  different  in  the  genius  of  Faust, 
Jurgen,  or  the  saints?  True,  the  nuances  of  their  talents  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  accomplishments,  but  did  they  not  merely  pos- 
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sess  more  of  the  unrest  (perhaps  divinely  given  to  all  the  animate 
world — or  perhaps  the  source  of  evolution ) , the  unsatiated  desire,  the 
eternal  impulse  of  dissatisfaction  that  enthralls  all  mankind?  Every 
Mensch  is  afflicted  by  this  unrest;  some  it  makes  geniuses,  while  to 
others  it  gives  a neurosis  that  causes  insanity.  Thus  we  have  our 
Papinis  in  real  life  and  our  Fausts  and  Jurgens  in  literature. 

Ill 

In  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  of  Faust  Mephistopheles  tells  the 
Lord: 

Nein  Herr!  ick  find’  es  dort,  wie  immer,  herzlich  schlecht. 

Die  Menschen  dauern  mich  in  ihren  Jammertagen, 

Ich  mag  sogar  die  Armen  selbst  nicht  plagen. 

And  then  after  the  Lord  tells  Mephisto  that  His  servant  Faust 
will  remain  true  to  Him  until  the  end,  Mephisto  replies : 

Fiirwahr!  er  dient  euch  auf  besondre  Weise. 

Nicht  irdisch  ist  des  Thoren  Trank  noch  Speise, 

Ihn  treibt  die  Gahrung  in  die  Feme, 

Er  ist  sich  seiner  Tollheit  halb  bewuszt; 

Vom  Himmel  fordert  er  die  schonsten  Sterne, 

Und  von  der  Erde  jede  hochste  Lust, 

Und  alle  Ndh  und  alle  Feme 
Befriedigt  nicht  die  tiefbewegte  Brust. 

As  in  the  Job  drama,  the  Devil  is  given  permission  to  test  the 
Lord’s  servant,  and  the  drama  begins. 

Mephistopheles,  with  his  Satanic  magic,  gives  Faust  every  pleas- 
ure that  he  can  provide,  but  all  fail  to  satisfy  the  man  who  would  take 
unto  himself  eagle’s  wings  and  fly  over  Earth  and  Heaven.  However, 
Mephisto  gives  Faust  only  sensual  pleasures;  but  at  the  end  of  Faust, 
after  the  “Faust  and  Gretchen  Drama”  of  the  First  Part,  and,  in  the 
Second  Part,  Faust’s  marriage  with  Helen,  symbolizing  his  attain- 
ment of  his  ideal  of  Beauty,  had  failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  Anally  does 
find  happiness  and  contentment  in  service  to  humanity.  When  he 
finally  stands,  in  his  imagination,  “a  free  man  among  a free  people”, 
whom  he  had  helped  make  free — but  not  without  the  Devil’s  magic — , 
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he  can  not  but  exclaim  to  the  fleeting  Moment,  “Verweile  dock,  du 
hist  so  schon!” 

This  fulfils  part  of  the  compact  with  the  Devil,  and  Faust  dies; 
but  the  compact  in  its  entirety  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Devil, 
we  are  assured,  does  not  get  Faust’s  soul.  The  Lord  had  expected 
Faust  to  make  many  blunders — Es  irrt  der  Mensch  so  lang  er  streht,” 
He  had  told  Mephisto — ; and  Faust  did  continue  to  strive;  his  mo- 
ment of  satisfaction  was  caused  by  his  philanthropy,  and  the  Devil  he 
resisted  until  the  last,  for  thus  does  Mephisto  admit  it: 

Ihn  sdttigt  keine  Lust,  ihm  g’niigt  kein  Gliick, 

So  buhlt  er  fort  nach  wechselnden  Gestalten; 

Den  letzen,  schlechten,  leeren  Augenblick 
Der  Arme  wiinscht  ihn  fest  zu  halten. 

Der  mir  so  krdftig  widerstand. 

Die  Zeit  wird  Herr,  der  Greis  hier  liegt  im  Sand. 

Die  Uhr  steht  still — 

The  great  drama  ends  with  the  assurance  that  the  eternal  spirit 
of  Love  ever  draws  mankind  above.  This  eternal  spirit  of  love,  or 
das  Ewig-weihliche,  has  been  the  sustaining,  directing,  and  divine 
force  of  the  human  life.  Faust’s  tragic  guilt  was  his  desire  for  the 
“eagle’s  wings”,  just  as  Jurgen’s  might  be  said  to  be  (though  he  is 
not,  adhering  strictly  to  the  definition  of  tragedy,  a tragic  figure)  his 
weakness  in  bending  to  the  injustice  of  things  as  they  are.  Faust 
attained  perfection  and  contentment  through  evil.  Faust  was  subject 
to  the  same  desire  as  Jurgen,  but  Faust  won  through,  or  yielded, 
depending  upon  the  reader’s  point  of  view,  into  a position  from  which 
he  was  able  to  side  with  things  as  they  are,  after  having  more  or  less 
successfully  conquered  them — with  the  aid  of  evil.  From  one  point 
of  view  he  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  victor  less  as  a conquered  enemy 
than  as  an  ally. 

Goethe  tried  to  convince  us  that  Faust  learned  to  serve  for  the 
sake  of  serving,  and  perhaps  he  did.  And  then,  also,  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  merely  his  egocentric  desire  for  happiness.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  through  evil  Faust  transcended  the  man,  the  sensual,  and 
attained  his  desire  even  if  but  for  a fleeting  moment. 
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IV 

In  Jurgen  there  is  no  question  of  right  and  wrong.  The  entire 
work  is  merely  a satirical  representation  of  the  same  spirit  which  in 
man  keeps  him  forever  striving,  if  also,  consequently,  forever  erring. 

Jurgen  attained  nothing.  After  following  him  to  the  end  of  the 
fable  one  feels  as  Teufelsdrockh  did  when,  after  watching  the  flood 
of  humanity  flow  past,  he  exclaimed,  ''Aus  der  Ewigkeit,  zu  der  Ewig- 
keit  hin”  Jurgen  traveled  in  a circle  and  Anally  arrived  back  at  the 
same  place  he  began — with  his  paunchy,  aged  physique,  his  unhappy 
disposition,  and  his  quarrelsome  wife. 

He  signed  no  compact  (it  would  perhaps  be  a little  too  far-fetched 
to  regard  his  donning  the  shirt  of  Nessus  as  symbolical  of  signing  a 
compact)  to  begin  his  journey  of  experience — the  same  idea  Goethe 
used,  i.  e.,  carrying  his  hero  through  all  the  various  experiences  of  hu- 
man life  in  order  that  he  might  attain  the  object  of  human  life,  if  there 
be  such.  But  Jurgen  did  not  know  that  which  he  desired;  and,  as  he 

confessed  to  himself,  “ the  will  of  Jurgen  is  like  a feather  in 

the  wind.” 

His  journey  began  in  his  endeavor  to  “do  the  manly  thing”,  not 
that  Jurgen  wanted  to  do  the  manly  thing, — but,  then,  he  lived  in  a 
Christian  society.  To  recompense  Jurgen  for  defending  him  in  an 
argument  with  a monk,  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  whom  we  learn  to 
know  as  Koschei,  sent  away  Jurgen’s  quarrelsome  wife,  who  for  some 
unique  reason  Jurgen  believed  did  not  understand  him.  In  his  search 
for  his  wife  Jurgen  is  given  all  experiences  imaginable.  Koschei,  or 
the  Maker  of  Things  as  They  Are,  as  Jurgen  learns  to  know  him,  is 
in  Russian  folk-lore  a wicked  magician.  As  in  Faust,  the  Evil  Crea- 
tor of  “Things  as  They  Are”  is  the  one  who  gives  the  hero  his  fling 
at  gaining  experience. 

So  Jurgen  began  the  search  for  his  lost  wife — whom  he  believed 
“to  have  been  stolen  by  a devil,  poor  fellow” — and  in  his  search  he 
was  given,  after  cajoling  Mother  Sereda  into  restoring  his  youth, 
every  sensual  pleasure  he  could  possibly  desire,  and  Queen  Anaitis 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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To  be  a Cricket 


I cannot  touch  a lark  for  notes; 

!My  range  is  far  too  narrow. 
And  yet  I scorn  to  choose  the  curb 
And  twitter  with  a sparrow. 

But  I must  sing  to  you  somehow. 

If  not  from  a thicket, 

I am  content  in  the  dried  grass 
To  be  a cricket. 

O will  you  listen!  Wdl  you  say 
In  certain  weather: 

He  sits  beneath  a milkweed  stalk 
And  ruhs  his  wings  together? 


I have  three  sober  loves  and  they  are  these: 

The  sound  of  Autmnn  rain  on  acorn  trees, 

The  chuck-wdl’s-widow  by  dusk -haunted  brakes. 
And  that  bright  quirk  a half -grown  partridge  makes. 


Roberta  Swartz. 


R.  P.  Harriss. 
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An  Outstanding  Contribution  of 


Chemistry  to  Human  Welfare* 


s I begin  to  think  of  the  man}''  contributions  of  Chemistry  to 


Human  Welfare,  I gaze  out  of  the  window  across  fields  of  wav- 
ing grain  to  the  beautiful  green  mountains.  One  cannot  help  being 
filled  with  admiration.  Only  a few  months  ago  these  beautiful 
fields  and  mountains  were  apparently  dead  and  covered  with  snow. 
This  has  always  been.  Nature  was  as  wonderful  a thousand  years  ago 
as  she  is  today.  But,  what  of  man  and  his  achievements?  Did  civili- 
zation a thousand  years  ago  or  even  a hundred  years  ago  know  and 
enjoy  the  world  as  we  do  today? 

What  one  thing  have  our  chemists  accomplished  in  the  last  two 
centuries  that  has  changed  the  life  of  the  civilized  man  more  than 
everything  else  did  for  two  thousand  years  previous  to  this  time?  The 
production  of  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  at  a reasonable  price 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  contributions  of  chemistry. 

Only  a century  and  a half  ago  more  than  95  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  lived  on  the  farm.  Today  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  live  on  the  farm.  What  is  it 
that  caused  this  great  change?  How  is  it  that  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation today  feeds  the  other  two  thirds  much  more  easily  than  the 
95  percent  fed  the  other  5 percent?  It  is  simply  this:  When  iron 

became  cheap  enough  to  use  generally  our  inventors  soon  placed  on 
the  market  tools  that  lightened  the  labor  of  the  farmer  until  it  did 
not  require  as  many  workers  with  the  same  amount  of  work.  As 
more  and  more  labor-saving  implements  appeared  on  the  market  less 
and  less  laborers  were  required  on  the  farm  until  today  only  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  work  on  the  farm.  Of  course 

* This  essay  won  the  $1,000  prize  in  the  nation-wide  contest  held  in  1924-25  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  See  notes  in  “About  Archive  Authors.” 
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there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  due  to  better  cultivation  and 
the  chemists’  fertilizer,  but  our  chemists  could  not  prepare  fertilizer 
if  they  did  not  have  steel  machines. 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  what  I see  in  the  decrease  of  farm 
labor  that  makes  it  so  important.  Indeed  it  does  look  insignificant 
at  first  glance,  but  when  we  investigate  we  find  that  it  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  Just  as  long  as  95  percent  of  the  population 
was  engaged  in  furnishing  food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  the 
other  5 percent,  we  could  not  expect  to  make  any  progress.  But  when 
we  find  that  one  third  of  the  population  can  feed  the  other  two  thirds, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  other  two  thirds  earn  a living  elsewhere. 
Then  with  over  half  the  population  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  labor- 
ing from  dawn  till  dusk  in  order  that  they  might  exist,  we  have  a right 
to  expect  civilization  to  go  forward.  Even  though  all  this  is  true,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  civilization  progresses  only  in  proportion 
to  the  scientific  chemical  research  in  the  laboratory.  The  inventor 
does  not  invent  unless  he  has  materials  with  which  he  can  work.  There 
is  not  any  material  which  has  been  used  more  freely  in  inventions 
than  the  chemists’  iron  and  steel. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  just  how  the  world  would  look  if  all 
the  chemists’  iron  and  steel  had  been  removed?  We  could  not  have 
our  skyscrapers,  for  they  are  reinforced  with  steel.  We  could  not 
have  our  modern  homes,  for  they  are  put  together  with  iron  nails  and 
steel  machines  were  used  in  cutting  the  trees  in  the  forest  and  dressing 
the  lumber.  We  could  not  have  our  modern  conveniences  such  as 
running  water,  steam  heat,  gas,  iron  stoves,  and  practically  all  our 
other  modern  conveniences  that  make  home  life  so  pleasant.  We 
could  not  have  our  large  manufacturing  plants.  We  would  have  to 
rely  on  our  ability  to  weave  by  hand,  for  om*  supply  of  clothing.  One 
third  of  the  population  could  not  feed  all  without  the  many  farm 
implements  now  used.  We  could  not  have  our  automobiles,  trains, 
and  airplanes.  Modern  surgery  would  be  impossible  without  the 
steel  instruments  used  today. 

What!  Is  it  possible?  Yes,  it  is  true,  without  iron  and  steel  civili- 
zation would  be  thrown  back  thousands  of  years.  Of  course  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  our  chemists  prepared  iron  thousands  of  years 
ago,  but  it  was  only  recently  that  they  began  to  produce  it  cheaply, 
and  this  one  thing  is  the  backbone  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 

For  the  most  part  the  many  uses  of  iron  and  steel  are  self-evident. 
Everyone  uses  these  every  day  and  one  needs  only  to  mention  its  uses 
in  order  to  bring  about  a complete  realization  of  its  importance.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  inventions  and  improvements  that  would 
be  impossible  without  iron  and  steel,  but  let  us  briefly  consider  what 
iron  and  steel  mean  to  us  in  meeting  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  considering  food  as  the  first  necessity  I believe  that  I have 
already  discussed  its  use  on  the  farm,  but  that  is  not  the  only  way  that 
iron  is  used  in  regard  to  our  food.  Hid  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
great  variety  of  foods  "that  we  enjoy?  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  the  train,  which  would  be  impossible  without  steel.  Now  a 
train  is  not  all  that  is  required  to  transport  fresh  vegetables  and  meats 
from  one  place  to  another, — ice  must  be  used.  Anyone  who  has  vis- 
ited an  ice  plant  knows  that  iron  pipes  are  used  to  pipe  the  ammonia 
through  the  plant  and  that  steel  pumps  are  also  used.  But,  all  foods 
are  not  transported  in  this  way,  some  are  canned.  Then  the  tin  can, 
as  it  is  called,  is  really  an  iron  can  dipped  in  zinc  or  tin.  Without 
modern  methods  of  travel  and  preserving  foods  we  would  have  to  rely 
on  foods  produced  at  home.  This  would,  of  course,  greatly  reduce 
our  variety  of  foods.  Foods  are  not  very  good  without  salt  and  with- 
out our  steel  machines  used  in  mining  salt  we  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  get. 

The  next  necessity  of  life  is  clothing.  We  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  clothe  the  world  today  without  our  steel  machines.  If  the 
world  at  present  had  to  depend  on  homespun  clothes  as  it  did  before 
iron  became  universally  used,  I am  afraid  that  some  one  would  soon 
appear  without  the  proper  amount  of  clothing.  In  winter  we  would 
certainly  suffer  from  cold  and  in  summer  from  heat. 

The  third  necessity  of  life  is  shelter.  We  usually  think  of  this  as 
our  place  of  abode  or  our  home.  I have  already  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  our  homes  as  we  have  them  today  without 
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iron  and  steel.  If  only  a part  of  the  iron  and  steel  was  removed  from 
the  world  we  might  huild  a log  cabin  as  our  grandfathers  did,  but  if 
all  iron  and  steel  was  removed  then  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  the 
primitive  man  who  lived  in  a cave  or  a tent. 

The  fourth  necessity  for  life  is  an  occupation.  If  only  a part  of 
the  iron  and  steel  was  removed  we  would  have  to  go  back  farming. 
Not  only  because  our  farmers  could  not  produce  enough  food  without 
their  labor-saving  implements  but  also  because  practically  every  occu- 
pation is  dependent  on  iron  and  steel. 

The  train  that  crosses  the  continent  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour  is  dependent  on  steel.  The  airplane  that  flies  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  during  daylight  is  dependent  on  steel.  The  steam- 
ship that  crosses  the  ocean  in  several  days  is  dependent  on  steel,  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  been  more  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies than  in  the  two  thousand  years  preceding  this  time,  is  dependent 
on  steel. 


The  lore  of  lakes  is  haunting. 

The  mountain’s  mystery 
Remains  alone  for  wanting 
Of  souls  to  set  it  free. 

And  rock-cliffs  bear  upon  their  breasts 
The  sea’s  biography. 

But  how  shall  we  find  wisdom 
Wlio  walk  a sandy  floor. 

Who  know  not  lakes  nor  hills  nor  cliffs 
Nor  any  windless  shore? 


B " Inland 


Ethel  M.  Davis. 
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Aaron 


By  Maude  Goodwin 


rHE  soft  low  voice  of  the  ’cellos  sang  a deep  resonant  melody,  sus- 
tained by  the  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  the  mellow,  vibrant 
tones  of  the  strings.  The  first  violins  caught  the  strain  and  swelled  it 
to  the  serene  melody  of  the  ’cellos. 

All  this  poured  from  the  victrola  in  the  one  music  store,  which 
was  combined  with  the  only  furniture  store  of  the  town.  The  mer- 
chant watched  the  face  of  Aaron  Smalls,  who,  leaning  forward  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  folded  hands  hanging  relaxed, 
was  absorbed  in  the  music.  To  Aaron  it  was  neither  first  violins  nor 
‘cellos.  Nor  was  that  marvelous,  soft  music  back  of  the  melody  a 
a harp.  Aaron  did  not  know  what  those  were.  To  him  it  was  the 
expression  of  all  his  great,  inarticulate  desires,  and  of  emotions  which, 
until  three  weeks  before,  had  been  unknown  to  him. 


“I  want  that  this  time,”  said  Aaron,  getting  up  to  follow  the  mer- 
chant as  he  went  to  wrap  the  record,  with  a newspaper.  “Mr.  Leath- 
erwood,”  he  continued,  “you  know  I didn’t  like  that  piece  a bit  the 
first  time  I heard  it.” 


The  dealer  recollected  distinctly.  He  could  never  forget  the 
consternation  on  the  face  of  the  mill-hand  the  first  time  he  had 
played  this  record.  It  had  been  the  Saturday  afternoon  three  weeks 
before.  This  man,  in  his  dingy,  lint-covered  coat,  had  come,  as  had 
been  his  custom  for  the  past  month,  since  he  had  bought  a twenty- 
five  dollar  portable  victrola,  to  buy  a couple  of  records.  On  that  par- 
ticular afternoon  the  store-keeper  himself  had  played  for  him  innum- 
erable jazz  selections,  as  regularly  requested.  Then,  from  a feeling 
of  curiosity  as  much  as  from  a desire  to  relieve  his  own  ears  a few  min- 
utes, he  had  played  for  Aaron  the  record  he  was  now  wrapping.  He 
remembered  also  how  the  prospective  purchaser  had  frankly,  almost 
doggedly,  blurted  out  that  he  didn’t  like  that  “queer  piece.”  Never- 
theless, the  following  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  come  and  asked  to 
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hear  it  again.  That  Saturday  he  had  played  it  several  times  for  him- 
self while  Mr.  Leatherwood  was  busy;  but,  as  he  confessed,  he  didn’t 
“keer  ’nough  ’bout  hit  to  git  hit.”  Now  he  had  bought  it.  The  mer- 
chant, who  had  watched  the  struggle  from  the  beginning,  wondered. 

Aaron  took  four  dollars  and  a half  from  the  pocket  of  his  baggy, 
threadbare  trousers  and  laid  the  money  on  the  counter. 

“I’ll  be  looking  for  you  next  Saturday,”  the  merchant  said  as  a 
parting  salutation.  Aaron  did  not  answer.  The  light  of  the  reverie 
had  not  yet  left  his  face. 

Aaron  Smalls  went  home  earlier  than  usual,  this  afternoon.  Un- 
conscious of  the  crowds  in  the  two  blocks  of  business  street,  he  made 
his  way,  then  down  the  avenue,  across  the  railroad,  and  up  the  hill 
where  three-score  of  little  red  houses  overlooked  the  factory.  “Ain’t 
the  mountains  blue  this  afternoon!”  he  mused.  Ordinarily  he  did 
not  notice  them.  This  afternoon  something  kept  causing  him  to 
look  up. 

Aaron  crossed  the  five-foot  porch  which  fronted  the  last  house  of 
the  most  remote  row  and  entered  his  home.  He  slapped  his  worn  hat 
on  a nail  in  the  back  of  the  door  and  started  to  the  room  at  the  rear 
which  constituted  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  in  the  winter,  living 
room.  A flat-chested,  sallow-faced  woman,  with  her  coarse  black 
hair  screwed  tightly  at  the  back  of  her  head,  came  and  peered  through 
the  kitchen  door  as  she  wiped  dough-covered  hands  on  her  apron. 

“Wahl,  what’re  ya  doin’  here  this  early?”  she  demanded  in  an  un- 
pleasant voice.  “Yore  supper  ain’t  ready  yit.  Ya  think  I kin ” 

She  had  looked  into  her  husband’s  face  and  did  not  finish.  Aaron 
followed  her  into  the  kitchen. 

“I  ain’t  keerin  ’bout  no  supper,  Katy.”  Something  in  Aaron’s 
voice  made  Katy  listen.  “I  got  a purty  piece  I wantcha  t’  listen  to.” 
Aaron  began  unwrapping  the  record. 

“But  cain’t  ya  see  I’m  in  a mess  a-fixin’  yer  supper  fer  ya?  I 
cain’t  be  bothered,”  she  snapped. 

“I’ll  put  hit  on  in  here  an’  ya  kin  lis’n  while  yer  work,”  Aaron 
pleaded.  “An’  ’sides  that,  Katy,  I tell  ya  I ain’t  in  no  limry.  A 
man  comes  home  fer  things  ’sides  somethin’  t’  eat  once  in  a while.” 
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He  stepped  into  the  bed  room,  removed  a fly-specked,  dog-eared 
almanac,  a pair  of  rusty  shears,  and  a half-mended  shirt  from  the  top 
of  the  one  treasure  he  possessed:  his  twenty-five  dollar  victrola.  He 
wound  it,  put  on  the  new  record,  teetered  back  in  his  reed-bottomed 
chair.  The  ’cellos  sang ; the  minor  melody  rose  and  fell.  Aaron  was 
in  another  world. 

A consciousness  of  a relentless  stare  brought  him  to  his  senses. 
Katy  was  standing,  arms  akimbo,  in  the  kitchen  door.  On  her  face 
was  an  expression  of  cynical  bewilderment,  half  derision,  half  wonder. 

“Wa-ahll,  Aaron  Smalls!”  she  drawled.  “Purty?  I say!  That 
thing  purty?  Why,  ’taint  even  got  no  swing  t’  hit.” 

“Swing!” — Aaron’s  chair  dropped  forward  and  settled  rigidly. 
When  he  had  first  heard  it,  the  music  had  seemed  strange,  but  superb. 
To  Katy  it  had  “no  swing.” 

“Why,  Katy,  ’tain’t  supposed  to.  But  don’t  you  hear  the  song?” 
Hungrily  he  searched  her  face  for  a ray  of  sympathy. 

“Song?”  Why,  it  ain’t  got  a word  in  hit,”  she  expostulated.  “Its 
jist  so  much  wheezin’,  gaspin’,  moanin’ ! And  that’s  what  yer  callin’ 
‘song’?”  She  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  Aaron  solemnly  closed 
the  little  victrola  and  joined  her  there. 

For  a couple  of  days  life  in  the  little  house  went  on,  to  all  appear- 
ances, very  much  as  usual.  Katy,  however,  was  surprised  next 
morning  after  Aaron  had  gone  to  work,  when  she  went  to  get  the 
water  bucket  to  take  to  the  well,  which  furnished  water  for  half  a 
dozen  families.  The  bucket  was  full.  “I’d  stand  anybody  down  that 
I emptied  that  bucket  in  the  kittle  jist  ’fore  breakfast,”  she  declared 
to  herself. 

Since  Aaron’s  extravagant  purchase  of  the  machine  his  house  had 
become  the  gathering  place  for  the  settlement.  In  the  evening  the 
neighbors  came  and  sat  on  the  door  step  or  leaned  against  the  wall, 
patting  time  to  the  jazz  and  laughing  over  the  comic  records  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  them  and  did  not  already  know  them  by  heart. 
They  shared  Katy’s  views  concerning  Aaron’s  latest  record  and  de- 
clared her  to  be  “a  musical  jedge”  far  superior  to  her  husband. 
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“Why,  they  don’t  play  that  at  the  show,”  Jake  declared.  “And 
they  have  all  the  classy  stuff  there.”  Jake  shifted  his  quid.  Aaron 
said  nothing.  The  others  laughed  heartily  and  agreed  with  Jake. 

The  next  day  was  such  a day  as  visits  only  the  mountains  in  spring 
time.  All  day  long  in  the  mill  Aaron,  though  he  could  not  have  told 
why,  was  sensible  to  the  beauty  outside.  When  the  five-thirty 
whistle  finally  blew,  he  was  eager  to  get  home.  As  he  climbed  the 
hill  the  mountains  constantly  drew  his  attention.  “Don’t  reckon  I 
ever  heard  that  bird  before,”  he  thought,  as  a brown  thrasher  which 
had  nested  nearby  in  an  old  apple  tree  for  the  past  two  j’^ears,  warbled 
overhead.  The  beauty  made  him  lonely,  though  he  didn’t  know  why. 

“Whu-u!  I’m  shore  glad  to  be  here!”  he  greeted  Katy,  hanging 
his  empty  dinner  basket  on  a nail  inside  the  kitchen  door.  “Heard 
the  purtiest  bird  singin’  as  I come  up  th’  hill,”  he  told  her  as  he 
washed  his  face  and  hands  in  the  rusty  washpan. 

“Bird!”  Katy  sneered.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a man  payin’ 
’tention  to  a bird  singin’?  ” She  looked  at  him,  dumbfounded. 

A few  minutes  later  the  victrola  filled  the  house  with  melody. 

“Wahl,  I never!”  gasped  Katy.  “If  it  ain’t  that  raspin’  piece!” 
She  started  toward  the  door,  hesitated,  turned.  “No,  I won’t  this 
time.  I’ll  leave  him  be.”  She  frowned  as  she  returned  to  finish  the 
half -made  corn  bread,  an  important  item  in  their  meagre  supper. 

Soon  the  music  ceased.  Then  came  the  regular  hacking  sound  of 
Aaron’s  axe  at  the  woodpile.  “I  do  wonder,”  she  mused,  “what’s 
made  him  take  to  cuttin’  wood  ’stead  o’  leavin’  it  fer  me  to  do!  And 
bringin’  in  the  water,  too!”  A pause  in  the  wood  chopping  drew  her 
to  the  window.  She  looked  out  at  Aaron.  The  axe  blade  was  half 
buried  in  a log  at  his  foot.  With  his  hands  still  resting  on  the  handle, 
he  gazed  at  the  mountain  tops.  She  shook  her  head.  “Aaron!  Oh, 
Aaron!  Supper’s  ready,”  she  yelled  at  him. 

They  ate  supper  in  almost  complete  silence. 

By  half-past  eight  the  neighbors  had  gone  and  Katy  and  Aaron 
sat  alone  on  the  little  porch.  Aaron  rose  slowly  and  went  into  the 
house.  Having  found  a lamp,  he  lit  it.  The  chimney  was  smutty. 
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The  melody  of  the  symphony  came  from  the  dimly-lighted  room. 
To  Katy  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end.  A second  time  it  came 
in  its  entirety.  She  was  exasperated.  Stretching  forward,  she  saw 
Aaron  through  the  open  door.  He  was  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  A second  time  the  harmony  died  away,  only  to  be  renewed 
a third  time.  She  got  up  and  went  into  the  house.  “Aaron,  ain’t  you 
never  gonna  stop  that  horrible  thing?”  she  stormed  as  she  slammed 
her  chair  down  on  the  floor.  He  jerked  himself  up  straight,  looked 
searchingly  into  her  rigid  face,  lifted  the  needle,  lowered  the  top. 
Then  he  handed  the  lamp  to  his  wife,  and  she  immediately  disappeared 
with  it  into  the  next  room. 

A sob  shook  Aaron’s  body  as  he  flung  himself  across  his  bed. 

Katy  did  not  awaken  once  during  the  night.  When  the  mill 
whistle  blew  at  flve-thirty  the  next  morning,  it  aroused  her  from  her 
slumber.  Aaron  was  not  around  anywhere.  “He’ll  be  here  in  a bit 
to  git  hisself  his  vittals,”  she  assured  herself  as  she  mechanically  be- 
gan preparations  for  breakfast. 

But  when  breakfast  was  ready,  Aaron  was  still  absent.  Katy 
finally  went  to  his  room.  She  stood  dazed  upon  the  threshhold. 
ThmAigh  the  opposite  door,  flung  out  wide  into  the  morning,  sunshine 
flooded  the  place.  A disordered  pile  of  records  on  the  table  glaringly 
emphasized  the  empty  space  beside  it.  On  his  bed  the  worn  quilt  had 
not  been  turned  back.  There  was  only  the  imprint  of  Aaron’s  body, 
where  he  had  flung  himself  across  it  as  Katy  had  gone  out  with  the 
lamp  the  evening  before. 

Katy  rushed  to  the  table,  fumbled  desperately  through  the  rec- 
ords They  were  all  there  but  one. 
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GREENVILLE 

Racial  distractions  existing  in  the 
Palmetto  State  as  reviewed  by  the  au- 
thoritative Greenville  (S.  C.)  News: 

Of  the  forty  Negroes  in  the 
Greenville  county  bastile  yesterday, 
thirty-three  were  whites.  Reason 
for  this  is  rather  vague,  although 
the  percentage  of  white  population 
in  this  section  may  partially  ex- 
plain it. 

OXFORD 

Modesty,  appropriately  mingled  with 
wit,  in  the  county  seat  of  Granville,  as 
shown  by  the  following  item  featuring 
the  front  page  of  the  Oxford  (N.  C.) 
Public-Ledger : 

A MODEST  FLAPPER 
Checks  Up  Her  Escort  In  Short 
Order. 

A pretty  girl  with  bobbed  hair 
and  dressed  most  charmingly  was 
one  among  a large  number  of  males 
and  females  who  visited  the  scenes 
of  the  midnight  fire  at  the  lumber 
plant  of  C.  D.  Ray  & Son  last  Sun- 
day night.  As  she  gazed  upon  the 
flames  her  escort  asked  her  if  she 
would  like  to  go  into  the  yard 
where  she  could  get  a better  view 
of  the  fire. 

“No,  thank  you,  I have  no  busi- 
ness in  there;  I heard  a gentleman 
whisper  to  his  wife  that  there  is 
considerable  undressed  lumber  in 
the  yard.” 


GASTONIA 

Fashion  note  culled  from  the  sports- 
society  columns  of  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Gazette: 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since 
Gastonia  has  had  a lace  sale,  where 
bolts  of  fragile  finery  were  rent 
asunder  by  opposing  factions  and 
fainting  ladies  spread  out  upon  the 
pavements  until  the  tumult  and 
shouting  ceased. 

DURHAM 

Justice  meted  out  by  the  local  His 
Honor,  as  reported  by  the  prosperous 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald  dur- 
ing a time  of  labor  shortage: 

Lonnie  Battle  will  work  on  the 
county  roads  30  days  because  he 
could  not  raise  a fine  of  $5  and  the 
costs. 

Speciment  of  verse  from  the  same 
journal,  penned  by  Durham’s  laureate: 

PROSCRASTINATION 
Why  give  advice  after  a thing  is 
done? 

Why  criticize  a race  that’s  already 
run? 

Or  tell  how  a battle  should  have 
been  won? 

Why  wait  until  one  has  fallen  to 
lend  a hand? 

Or  until  some  sorrow  breaks  a 
heart  to  understand? 

Or  urge  only  the  prostitute  to  buck 
up  and  be  a man? 
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The  strange  case  of  M.  Zapantis  and 
his  “recomposed”  meat,  as  told  by  the 
illuminating  Durham  Sun: 

Charles  Zapantis  who  runs  a meat 
market  out  in  West  Durham  was 
arraigned  in  Recorder’s  court  this 
morning  on  a charge  of  selling 
spoiled  meat.  The  defendant  plead 
not  guilty  but  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
James  and  Dr.  Till,  of  the  health 
department  was  that  he  had  meat 
in  his  place  in  state  of  recomposi- 
tion and  that  some  of  this  had  been 
served  to  customers.  Zapantis  was 
fined  $5  and  costs  and  given  a 
warning. 

ASHEVILLE 

Appalling  result  of  the  summer’s  dry 
spell  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky,  as  brought 
to  light  by  the  courageous  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen: 

DROUGHT 

The  clouds  are  God’s: 

And  so  is  the  sky; 

He  holds  in  His  hands  the  rain 
And  the  dry. 

You  need  not  flounder  nor  snort, 

The  things  are  dry  and  the  water 
is  short. 

Why  not  get  together  and  pray  to 
God 

To  fill  up  the  reservoir  and  loosen 
up  the  sod? 

Quit  shooting  dice 
And  playing  poker. 

Get  on  your  knees  and  pray  for  a 
Good  old  potato  soaker. 

WILLIAMSTON 

High  crimes  and  misdemeanors  oc- 
curring in  the  Tar  Heel  hinterland,  re- 
corded by  the  enterprising  Williamston 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise: 


George  Miles,  a colored  man,  was 
knocked  down  on  Main  street  at  the 
river  hill  Saturday  night  and  re- 
lieved of  $11  and  a pair  of  new 
breeches. 

CHARLOTTE 

Literary  amusements  indulged  in  by 
one  of  the  Old  North  State’s  leading 
dignitaries,  according  to  the  first  page 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  the 
“leading  newspaper  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas” : 

OBSERVER  COMICS 
By  Judge  T.  J.  Shaw 
(Extract  from  statement  read  in 
court  at  Shelby  Saturday  and  pub- 
lished in  state  newspapers  Sunday 
morning.) 

To  my  friends  in  the  state  I want 
to  say  that  during  the  past  week  I 
have  been  getting  on  very  nicely 
indeed  both  physically  and  men- 
tally; have  been  eating  and  sleeping 
a-plenty  and  have  been  discharging 
my  duties  in  court  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  have  gained  two 
pounds  in  weight  since  last  Mon- 
day. I have  been  reading  the  pa- 
pers also,  and,  following  my  usual 
custom,  I first  look  over  the  news 
items  on  the  first  page  and  then 
glance  at  the  editorial  page,  and 
from  there  I go  straight  to  the 
comic  page.  I enjoy  the  Gumps, 
Bringing  Up  Father,  Joe’s  Car, 
Barney  Google,  and  Can  You  Beat 
It?  but  care  little  for.  the  others; 
and  I want  to  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  friends  that  part 
of  the  comic  page  in  today’s  Char- 
lotte Observer  (August  8)  “Can 
You  Beat  It?” 

CHARLESTON 

From  the  literary  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  “the  South’s  oldest 
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newspaper,”  the  following  interesting 
item  is  taken: 

A sign  is  now  being  built  by  the 
bureau  thirty-five  feet  by  three  and 
one-half  feet,  inscribed,  “Charleston 
Welcomes  You  to  be  hung  from  the 
steel  girders  inside  the  gates  at 
the  union  station. 

CHESTER 

Devastating  effect  of  excessive  sup- 
plication by  the  good  women  of  the 
Lower  Piedmont,  as  described  by  the 
eminent  Chester  (S.  C.)  Dispatch'. 

Approximately  three  inches  of 
rain  fell  yesterday  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  ladies  at  sunrise 
prayer  meetings  lately.  It  hailed 
stones  from  the  size  of  a moth  ball 
to  a guinea  egg  for  nearly  30  min- 
utes breaking  window  panes  and 
slaying  many  young  chickens. 


FAYETTEVILLE 
Progress  of  civilization  among  the 
Cumberland  County  Scots,  heralded  by 
the  elderly  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
server : 

A case  which  is  creating  an  un- 
usual amount  of  interest  among  the 
members  of  the  Cumberland  bar  is 
slated  to  come  before  the  recorder 
just  as  soon  as  the  offenders  can 
be  rounded  up.  The  bill  of  indict- 
ment which  was  sworn  out  by  T. 

C.  Ray,  reads  as  follows: 

“Will  Thomas  did  unlawfully, 
wilfully  and  feloniously  assault  his 
child  by  whipping  him  unmercifully 
and  holding  him  for  the  cow  to 
hook  and  said  cow  accomplished  her 
purpose.” 
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Youth  is  Served 

Hostages  to  Fortune,  by  Christopher  Morley;  The  Haverfordian,  Haverford,  Pa. 

121  pp. 

In  pride  of  possession  and  with  fine  attention  to  mechanical  detail, 
the  editors  of  The  Hnvet'fordian  have  collected  and  published  Chris- 
topher Morley’s  contributions  as  an  undergraduate  to  the  old  College 
Monthly.  The  volume  makes  a splendid  appearance.  In  example, 
it  should  prove  a mounting  block  to  Pegasus  to  diffident  collegians 
and  college  editors  timorous  of  approach  to  that  fabled  beast. 

Since  the  rumbling  of  his  Parnassus  on  Wheels  first  caught  the 
popular  ear,  readers  have  turned  to  Morley  for  graceful  and  whimsi- 
cal entertainment.  The  genesis  of  his  style  is  seen  in  the  present 
volume,  especially  in  the  best  selection  included,  a mock-critical  essay 
on  the  Limerick  with  grave  analysis  of  certain  specimens. 

How  far  Morley  has  progressed  since  college  days  may  be  meas- 
ured by  comparing  his  collegiate  verse,  which  is  uninteresting  and 
lacks  sparkle,  with  the  delightful  nonsense  of  Nursery  Rhymes  for  the 
Tender-Hearted  and  his  Chinese  lyrics.  As  a writer  of  prose  Morley 
has  gained  much  sureness  of  touch  and  essential  contact  with  reality 
which  his  earlier  narratives  lack  in  large  measure. 

Marie  A.  White. 


Weaker  Piffle 

Firecrackers,  by  Carl  Van  Vechten.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $2.50. 

Another  Carl  Van  Vechten  novel,  with  all  the  traits  of  that 
genre.  The  usual  quantity  of  unusual  words:  “tralatitious,”  “ fastu- 
ous,”  “pantophagous,”  “esurient,”  to  amuse  the  omniverbarious.  The 
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plot  is  adequate  to  all  the  demands  of  the  story.  On  the  whole,  Fire- 
crackers is  inferior  to  the  earlier  Van  Vechten  novels.  Certainly  it 
lacks  the  symmetry  of  The  Tattooed  Countess,  the  delicacy  of  The 
Blind  Bow-Boy,  and  the  fantasy  of  Peter  Whiffle.  The  characters, 
however  interesting,  are  undeniable  hang-overs  from  the  earlier  works. 
The  acrobatic  motif  is  a rather  obvious  imitation  of  the  athletic  theme 
of  recent  French  fiction.  The  settings  are  sketched  impressively  and 
a trifie  self-consciously.  Firecrackers  is  pleasant  and  amusing  enough 
reading,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  Mr.  Van  Vechten  had  led  us  to 

demand  of  him.  Freeman  TwaddeU. 


College  Lads  and  Their  Papas 

Initiation,  by  George  Shively;  Harcourt-Brace. 

“Rely  upon  yourself ; you  can’t  get  any  help,”  was  the  dictum  of  his  father. 
“It’s  not  necessary  to  show  yourself — just  behave  yourself  and  you  will  be  all  right,” 
advised  his  mother.  And  so  John  Malleson  grew,  loving  his  mother  yet  man-like 
adopting  the  theories  of  his  father,  understanding  them  not  at  all. 

Initiation  attempts  to  show  the  development  of  this  boy  through  youth  to  man- 
hood. The  environment  is  that  of  a fairly  cultured  home  in  a mid-western  town, 
but  later  changes  to  the  state  university  and  finally  to  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Throughout  his  experiences  John  is  mindful  of  his  father’s  theory  of  life,  which 
not  understood  by  him  makes  him  both  inconsiderate  of  the  opinions  of  others  and 
egotistical.  Even  as  a sophomore  he  reasons  God  out  of  his  life  and  believes  that 
he  has  attained  a satisfactory  philosophy.  His  horrible  experiences  as  an  ambu- 
lance driver  serve  only  to  strengthen  his  intellectually  atheistic  views.  Only  the 
shocking  death  of  his  adopted  brother,  uselessly  carried  into  the  danger  zone  by  him 
brought  home  the  insufficiency  of  his  philosophy  and  completely  unnerved  him. 
Finally,  in  the  presence  of  his  dying  father  who  had  through  experience  and  much 
thought,  sincerely  arrived  at  his  religious  opinions,  but  who  had  not  at  any  time 
sought  to  impress  them  on  others,  John  realizes  the  shallowness  and  presumptious- 
ness  of  his  own  conceptions.  He  is  thus  brought,  as  by  initiation,  to  the  threshold  of 
the  life  that  lay  beyond. 

Initiation  treating  as  it  does  youth  and  giving  a picture  of  college  life,  is  of  in- 
terest to  college  students.  The  author  however  is  not  fair  in  his  picture  of  under- 
graduate life  since  he  describes  only  the  superficial  side  of  it.  His  figures  through- 
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out  the  entire  book  do  not  rise  clearly  from  their  background,  especially  in  the  war 
scenes, — they  are  more  like  shadows.  Although  the  book  shows  marked  ability  at 
times  one  feels  that  the  author  has  not  mastered  the  wealth  of  material  he  has  at  his 

disposal.  Margaret  Wannamaker. 

Babette  Deutsch 

Honey  Out  of  the  Rock,  by  Babette  Deutsch.  Appleton:  New  York;  129  pp.  $1.60. 

At  her  best  in  her  lyrics,  at  her  worst  in  her  sonnets,  seldom  boring,  often  enter- 
taining— thus  may  it  be  spoken  of  the  author  of  this  volume.  Her  lyricism  is  remi- 
niscent of  Willa  Gather  and  Edna  Millay;  but  her  sonnets  show  little  of  the  beauty 
of  Millay  and  much  of  the  stilted  diction  one  has  learned  to  expect  of  George  Ster- 
ling. “Strange  Flower”,  (in  a section  of  the  volume  called  “For  Adam”,  which 
includes  poems  reflecting  the  basic  maternal  instinct)  contains  some  notable  imagery. 
In  this  poem  there  is  much  that  is  redolent  of  Autumn,  with  its 
. . . . faint  hot  smell  of  honey,  drenching 
The  giddy  bees, 

and  its  “mellow  tang  of  apples”,  “earthy  smell  of  roots”  and  “aroma  sprung  from 
wood  fresh-cut.” 

But  the  woman  who  can  write  of  the  smell  of  a “black,  bloom-covered  grape 
grown  musky”  can  also  make  such  lines  as  these: 

I’ll  dig  under  the  earth  soured  with  death 
And  ask  the  munching  worms  if  they  were  sired 
By  nobler  than  themselves. 

Nor  does  she  fail  in  the  use  of  the  most  brutal  and  stark  realism;  witness  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  “Marseillaise” — 

With  stones  in  your  boots  and  the  heart  of  a clod. 

Your  throat  full  of  mist. 

Plod 

In  a wind  with  the  thrust  of  a fist. 

Plod  plod  plod  plod. 

Lie  on  your  belly  and  bed  with  the  damp. 

Rise  in  the  dark. 

Tramp 

Over  streets  that  are  fanged  like  a shark. 

Tramp  tramp  tramp  tramp. 

The  form  here,  incidentally,  commends  itself  at  once. 

Many  of  the  poems  included  in  this  pretty  little  book  have  appeared  in  various 
American  and  English  literary  journals  and  one  (“Burden”,  page  26)  was  published 
in  College  Comics! — a fact  which  the  author  is  careful  not  to  acknowledge. 

R.  P.  Harries. 
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Briefer  Mention 

The  Old  Flame,  by  A.  P.  Herbert.  Doubleday  Page.  222  pp. 

Twelve  chapters  concerning  a mild  social  amour  between  a married  man  and  his 
ex-fiancee,  precipitated  by  his  wife’s  concurrence  in  his  belief  in  private  and  fre- 
quent “judicious  separations”  as  a convenient  substitute  for  divorce.  Title  not- 
withstanding, the  volume  is  as  flameless  as  an  aphlogistic  lamp.  What  little  there 
is  of  plot  is  nicked.  The  style  is  painfully  limpid  and  remotely  adumbrative  of 
Cabellian  high-mindedness,  which  suggests  that  Mr.  Herbert  at  least  knows  and 
admires  good  fiction.  The  wit  is  third-rate,  bordering  on  the  journalistic,  and  pos- 
sesses neither  froth  nor  phosphorescence.  No  illustrations,  a considerate  size  of 
type,  and  attractive  bright  orange  covers  titled  in  thin  black  letters  recommend  the 
book. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 


Oeorgian  Stories,  1926.  Putnam’s.  339  pp. 

Of  the  fifteen  selections  composing  this,  the  third  annual  collection  of  Georgian 
stories,  three  deserve  mention;  Michael  Arlen’s  The  Shameless  Behaviour  of  a Lord, 
Richard  Hughes’  The  Ghost,  both  of  which  achieve  a semblance  of  originality,  and 
F.  Tennyson  Jesse’s  Baker  s Fury.  Those  addicted  to  fictional  murder  and  mys- 
tery may  commend  L.  P.  Hartley’s  The  Island.  These  four  possess  some  measure 
of  interest,  variously  tautened.  For  the  rest,  attenuated  plots,  insuflScient  motiva- 
tion, or  too  placid  narration  consign  them  severally  to  the  oblivion  of  short  stories 
only  reasonably  good.  A dignified  volume,  with  an  imposing  array  of  authors  (and 
their  photographs),  but  one  which  is,  in  content,  less  impressive  and  less  entertain- 
ing than  some  collections  not  so  pretentous — say  last  year’s  Short  Stories  from  the 
Dial. 

E.  M.  D. 

Bill  Porter,  a Drama  of  O.  Henry  in  Prison,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  Published  by  the  author; 

Pasadena,  Cal.:  68  pp. 

A somewhat  sentimental  symposium  of  O.  Henryana,  plus  the  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  A1  Jennings,  train  robber  whose  memoirs  first  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  plus  numerous  characters  created  by  Porter’s  pen  and  forced  to  dance 
to  Sinclair’s  piping.  Added  to  this,  a negro  who  is  made  to  converse  in  the  ready- 
made coon  jargon  of  certain  writers  who  Tvill  make  their  colored  folks  talk  as  no 
Southern  darkey  ever  talked.  The  author  has  an  excellent  idea,  but  his  work  is 
next  to  shoddy. 

R.  P.  H. 
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Mirrors,  by  Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  MacMillan.  97  pp.  $1.26. 

Whimsical  lyrics,  sonnets  ranging  from  good  to  mediocre,  and  several  narrative 
poems  which  rather  miss  fire  constitute  this  rather  attractive,  but  unpretentious, 
first  volume.  In  a few  instances,  as  in  the  sonnets  “Sonata  Eroica”  and  “Resur- 
gence”, Miss  Ritter’s  deft  touch  is  remarkably  Millayan,  bespeaking  latent  power 
which  should  certainly  manifest  itself  in  her  next  book.  Mirrors,  however,  would 
have  been  benefited  by  a judicious  wielding  of  the  pruning  knife  in  the  hands  of  a 
kindly  critic. 

Selected  Poems  of  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  Appleton:  New  York;  139  pp.  $1.60. 

The  author  has  collected  67  of  his  favorite  poems,  including  much  of  his  so- 
called  city  verse.  It  is  a thoroughly  readable  volume  containing  much  beauty.  Of 
the  city  pieces,  “Manhattan”  and  “Roof-Tops”  are  the  best.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Towne’s  style  is  newspaperish,  but  only  occasionally  so.  “A  Ballad  of  the  Circus”, 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  later  poems,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Despite  his  avowed 
love  for  the  urban,  the  poet  offers  the  following  (in  “Wonder”)  as  his  three  “love- 
liest things”: 

The  endless  legend  of  the  grass 
The  sunlight  on  a green  morass, 

And  the  great  silence  of  the  sky. 


Acknowledgment  of  Books  Received 

(To  be  reviewed  later.) 

Sunrise  Trumpets,  Joseph  Auslander.  Harpers;  73  pp.  $2.00. 

Dionysus  in  Doubt,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  MacMillan. 

Porgy,  DuBose  Heyward.  Doran;  196  pp.  $2.00. 

Mammonart,  Upton  Sinclair.  Pasadena,  Cal.  (Pub.  by  author). 

The  Drifting  Cowboy,  Will  James.  Scribner’s;  241  pp.  $3.60. 

Poets  of  the  Future,  A College  Anthology,  H.  T.  Schnittkind.  Stratford. 
Caravan,  Witter  Bynner.  Knopf;  77  pp.  $1,60. 
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November — The  year  has  twined  blue  asters  in  her  nut-brown  hair, 
And  she  marches  out  to  die. 


— Fanny  Gray. 


Letters — The  Akchive  editors  acknowledge  with  sincere  thanks 
the  many  letters  which  have  been  received,  apropos  the  new  editorial 
policy  of  the  magazine.  Some  of  the  communications  are  printed 
herewith. 


It  is  an  original  venture  . . . both  an 

earnest  and  a practical  one.  . . Best  wishes 
to  you  in  your  experiment. 

Janef  Preston, 

Decatur,  Ga. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  change  in  policy 
and  the  attractive  make-up.  “Carolina  Notes” 
is  an  especially  good  feature.  . . . Good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Archive. 

Neel  Battle  Lewis, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  new  Archive  has  all  my  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

James  Branch  Cabell, 
Dumbarton  Grange,  Va. 

Your  magazine  came  to  me  via  The  New 
York  Times  today.  ...  I can’t  resist  con- 
gratulating you.  . . The  Archive  is  a de- 
lightful venture  . . . and  judging  by  the 
splendid  first  issue  it  will  be  a success.  That’s 
a keenly  interesting  idea  of  combining  pro- 
fessional work  with  undergraduate  writing. 
It  should  give  a nice  balance  of  sophistication 
and  gusto.  Your  make-up  is  the  most  at- 


tractive I’ve  seen  in  many  months.  . . 

Worlds  of  luck  to  you. 

Kathryn  Worth, 

New  York  City. 

It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  whoop  for  the  new 
Archive  with  a clear  conscience.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  magazines  ever  issued  in  the 
state,  and  the  idea  behind  it  is  a novel  and 
interesting  one. 

Such  a new  departure  must  remain  in  the 
experimental  stage  for  some  time,  of  course, 
but  regardless  of  the  outcome  it  is  worth 
making.  Merely  to  bring  to  the  solution  of 
a problem  of  this  sort  the  intelligence,  dig- 
nity and  good  taste  that  are  evident  in  The 
Archive  is  in  itself  a partial  success.  The 
people  who  made  this  magazine  have  con- 
tributed something  to  letters  in  North  Caro- 
lina. I wish  that  the  response  might  be  so 
quick  and  vigorous  as  to  insure,  not  merely 
the  continuance  of  that  contribution,  but  its 
indefinite  expansion. 

That  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods;  what  is 
already  evident  is  that  The  Archive  has 
struck  out  bravely  and  effectively.  Three 
cheers  for  the  blow ! 

Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  University  of  N.  C. 
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It  is  a beautiful  piece  of  work!  You  have 
my  best  wishes,  and  I should  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  I can  if  you  ever  need  my  help. 
May  you  increase ! 

Paul  Gheejt, 

Editorial  Office,  The  Reviewer. 

You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
producing  a most  beautiful  magazine.  It  is 


in  line  with  all  the  forward-looking  effort  in 
the  state. 

Benjamin  Bbawley, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I am  very  much  interested  . . . with  the 
old  and  new  Tattler  staffs,  in  your  undertak- 
ing and  wish  it  all  success. 

Jerry  Solomon, 
Kingfisher,  Okla. 


Comment  from  Students 


May  we  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
new  venture?  With  your  wide  scope  you 
can  do  a great  deal. 

Lewis  Russell, 
University  of  California. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
splendid  undertaking.  I sincerely  hope  that 
you  meet  with  all  success. 

M.  M.  Revelise, 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Archive  is  immeasurably  better  than 
any  college  magazine  I have  ever  seen.  It 
would  be  a creditable  professional  magazine. 
The  make-up  is  delightfully  artistic. 

M.  B.  Goodwin, 
Columbia  University. 

The  first  appearance  of  The  Archive  in  its 
new  form  is  decidedly  prepossessing.  . . . 
Altogether,  the  magazine  is  excellently 
planned,  and  gives  promise  of  better  things 
to  come. 

Virginia  Lee  Church, 

Goucher  College. 


You’ve  got  an  excellent  working  staff.  . . . 
With  these  Duke  University  writers  and  oth- 
ers . . . you  will  soon  be  putting  out  a unique 
type  of  magazine. 

Annie  Wall  Foushee, 

Smith  College. 

It  is  a good  experiment,  your  magazine, 
and  I hope  it  will  have  a prosperous  life. 

Roberta  Swartz, 
Harvard  University. 

I am  delighted  with  The  Archive.  Several 
friends  that  I have  shown  it  to  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a college  magazine. 

J.  L.  Clute, 
Union  College. 

The  1925  Archive  may  be  rightly  regarded 
as  the  pioneer  of  a new  type  of  college  maga- 
zine, as  regards  both  form  and  content. 

W.  S.  Blakeney, 
Duke  University. 
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About  Archive  Authors 

H.  E.  C.  Bryant,  The  World’s  political  correspondent  from  the  national  capi- 
tal, is  a veteran  journalist  who  is  widely  known,  especially  in  the  East  and  South. 
In  addition  to  his  newspaper  writings,  he  has  written  scores  of  magazine  articles 
and  stories,  dealing  chiefly  with  sports,  under  the  pen  name  “Red  Buck.”  He  is  the 
author  of  “Tar  Heel  Tales”,  a collection  of  folk  stories.  * * * Ronald 

Walker  Barr,  editor  of  The  Bohemian,  is  one  of  the  important  minor  poets  of 
America  and  is  too  well-known  to  merit  a long  introduction  here.  His  verse,  appear- 
ing in  various  poetry  journals,  has  been  quoted  in  scores  of  newspapers  and  in 
magazines  which  review  contemporary  poetry.  * * * Newman  I.  White, 

mentioned  in  our  October  number,  is  now  preparing  a volume  of  Negro  folk  songs 
which  should  prove  of  much  value.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  “An  Anthology  of 
Verse  by  American  Negroes”,  proclaimed  by  The  New  Republc  to  be  the  best  in 
existence.  * * * Marie  A.  White  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. * * * Maude  Goodwin  is  a graduate  student  at  Columbia  University; 

her  story  in  this  issue  is  based  upon  an  incident  occurring  in  the  Southern  High- 
lands, with  which  she  is  familiar.  * * * M.  Revelise  is  an  undergraduate  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  * * * T.  E.  Conrad,  Jr.,  now  a student  at 
Duke  University,  was  enrolled  at  Rutherford  College  (N.  C.)  at  the  time  he  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  national  essay  contest  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
The  contest  was  open  to  undergraduates  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
winning  essay  is  published  by  The  Archive  with  no  editorial  revision.  In  fairness 
to  the  author  it  should  be  stated  that  the  essay  printed  here  is  not  the  original  one 
which  he  submitted  to  the  judges.  It  was  written  after  his  first  assay  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  judges  as  one  of  the  tliree  best.  These  three  contestants  were  then  re- 
quired to  write,  on  short  notice  and  without  reference  to  notes,  essays  on  subjects 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  a committee.  * * * Roberta  Swartz  is  a graduate  stu- 

dent at  Harvard.  Her  poem  in  this  issue  is  one  of  a group  of  her  poems  which  was 
awarded  third  place  in  the  national  poetry  contest  held  this  year  by  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  and  which  was  judged  by  John  Farrar,  DuBose  Heyward,  and 
John  Crowe  Ransom.  She  was  a senior  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  when  the  contest 
was  held.  * * * W.  Freeman  Twaddell,  Gay  Allen,  Ethel  M.  Davis, 
Margaret  Wannamaker,  and  R.  P.  Harriss  are  members  of  The  Archive  editorial 
board. 

In  Future  Numbers 

The  Logic  of  Fundamentalism,  by  W.  Freeman  Twaddell.  The  modernists, 
says  the  author,  will  “strain  at  a microbe,  and  swallow  a hippo  compelephantocame- 
los”.  To  some  readers  this  article  will  present  Mr.  Twaddell  in  a new  light.  Others 
will  say  that  he  is  merely  having  his  fun.  Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  (December) 

The  “Green  Thursday”  Tradition  has  been  explained  by  Julia  Peterkin  for 
The  Archive.  All  those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Peterkin’s  remarkable  stories  will  find 
this  explanation  of  much  significance. 

Poetry  by  Janef  Preston,  Ronald  Walker  Barr,  and  other  poets,  as  well  as 
that  of  undergraduate  writers. 

Drawings  and  formal  decorations  bj"  Ralph  Fuller  (who,  during  his  under- 
graduate days,  was  art  editor  of  the  Duke  year-book)  will  appear  in  each  issue. 
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<iy4nnouncing 

The  Second  Annual  Poetry  Contest 

of  the 

Cat  s Head  Club 

Open  to  Hi^h  School  Students 
of  the  Carolinas 

RULES 

1.  The  contest  is  open  only  to  bona  fide  students  of  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

2.  All  poems  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1926. 

3.  No  poem  over  24  lines  in  length  will  be  considered,  and  no  contestant 
may  submit  more  than  one  poem. 

4.  Each  poem  must  be  typewritten  and  signed  by  the  author,  with  a 
statement  from  an  English  teacher  or  official  of  the  school  from  which  the 
poem  comes. 

A Prize  of  Ten  Dollars  is  Offered  by  the  Cat’s  Head 
Club  as  First  Prize. 

As  a Second  Prize,  the  Club  Will  Give  One  Subscription 
to  The  Reviewer  and  one  to  THE  ARCHIVE. 

In  no  case  will  MSS  be  returned.  The  winning  poem  will 
be  published  in  THE  ARCHIVE,  as  will  also  be  any  other 
poems  which  the  editors  consider  worthy  of  publishing. 

JUDGES 

Dr.  Newman  I.  White,  Dr.  Pauli  F.  Baum,  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Salyer,  of  the 
English  Department  of  Duke  University. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  CAT’S  HEAD  CLUB  CONTEST 
The  Archive,  Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Anything  in  Life 
Insurance 


Lefs  T’alk  it 
Over 


ENOCH  L.  STAMEY 
610  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
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Court  Square 
Drug  Co. 

Sudden  Service' ^ 

Drug  and  Drink 
Specialists 


Phone  104 


130  E.  Main  St. 
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Markham  - Rogers  Co. 

Home  of  Bradley  Sweaters 
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Let  us  fix  you  up 

Jake  and  Mike 
Nurkin 

Across  the  Street  from  Corley  Co. 

Shoe  Shine 
Parlor 

SHOES  REPAIRED 
HATS  BLOCKED 


-a  a 


Chesterfield*s  popularity 
is  securely  founded  on 
the  bed  rock  of  quality 


SUCH  • POPULA  ILIT  Y * MUST  • BE  * DESE  P^V  E D 


•joctrrit  Mrtti  Tobacco  Co. 


i^atn^iure  ^lahoncra 

is  suitable  for  all  social  requirements.  Its  fine  texture  and  beautiful 
finish  give  it  that  air  of  refinement  desired  by  people  of  taste. 


Sold  by  the 

©tol  ^Ijarmacp 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 
Fine  Stationery  Department 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


We  Know  the  Class  of  ’87 

Did  you  ever  hear  an  old  grad  come  back  for  a game,  or  a commencement,  or 
a class  reunion  and  tell  about  the  “good  ole  days”.^  The  things  that  they  used 
to  do  in  ’98,  ’01  or  almost  any  class  seem  to  them  to  be  much  better  than  it  is 
done  now.  You’ll  probably  do  the  same  thing. 

As  the  years  pass  they  seem  to  ripen  old  experiences.  The  things  that  are  old 
seem  more  mellow  and  have  a quality  that  only  years  can  bring. 

So  it  is  with  a business  house.  Years  add  to  the  experience  and  merits  con- 
fidence. Back  in  ’87  Jones  & Frasier  opened  in  Durham.  Many  classes  have 
passed — and  the  years  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  firm  for  selling  only 
quality  goods — have  brought  many  new  customers  to  place  their  confidence 
with  the  unquestionable  judgment  of  Jones  & Frasier.  Pay  us  a visit. 
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Jurgen  and  Faust 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

even  invented  some  new  perversions  for  him.  But  even  Anaitis  could 
not  make  Jurgen  satisfied,  for  Jurgen  was  human — which  inflicts 
certain  limitations — and  then,  Jurgen  was  Jurgen. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  Queen’s  philosophy,  but  she 
was  a creation  of  the  philogists,  and  Jurgen  was  not.  Perhaps  if  we 
were  all  dependent  upon  the  philogists  for  our  existence,  we  might 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  her  philosophy,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
need  to  record  La  Haulte  Histoire  de  Jurgen,  for  Faust  to  have  been 
written,  or  for  the  canonization  of  saints.  She  tried  to  teach  Jurgen 
thus: 

“For  all  men  that  live  have  but  a little  while  to  live,  and  no  one  knows 
his  fate  hereafter.  So  that  a man  possesses  nothing  certainly  save  a brief 
loan  of  his  body;  and  yet  the  body  of  man  is  capable  of  much  curious 
pleasure.  As  thus  and  thus,”  said  Anaitis.  And  she  revealed  devices  to 
her  Prince  Consort. 

Jurgen  enjoyed  her  devices  (Anaitis,  by  the  way,  is  the  Armenian 
cognate  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  the  Ashtaroth  of  Canaan,  the 
Greek  Aphrodite),  and  yet  he  continued  to  muse:  “Why  is  it,  then, 
that  I am  not  content?  And  what  thing  is  this  which  I desire?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  some  injustice  being  perpetrated  upon  Jurgen, 
somewhere.” 

A parallel  might  be  traced  between  Faust’s  evolution  from  Gret- 
chen  to  Helen  and  Jurgen’s  youthful  love  with  Dorothy,  his  philand- 
ering with  Guenevere,  his  erotic  passion  with  Anaitis,  his  matrimony 
with  Chloris,  and  his  extra-marital  relations  with  the  Vampire.  A 
very  complete  account  of  the  vies  amoureuses  of  any  man! 

After  finally  wandering  through  all  the  countries  of  the  Earth, 
Hell,  and  Heaven,  even  for  a time  sitting  on  the  very  throne  of  God 
— the  God  of  his  grandmother,  to  be  sure — Jurgen  finally  asked  Kos- 
chei to  give  him  back  his  old,  quarrelsome  wife.  After  consorting 
with  the  fairest  queens  that  ever  lived,  even  in  mythology,  Jurgen 
returned  to  his  homely  wife  and  prosaic  pawn  shop,  not  because  he 
could  be  satisfied  with  them,  not  that  he  expected  ever  to  find  happi- 
ness on  earth,  or  justice  in  the  universe,  but — what  else  was  he  to  do? 

And  yet  Jurgen  refused  to  believe  in  the  nothingness  of  himself 
and  the  universe.  He  still  refused  to  believe  what  he  saw  with  his 
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own  eyes  when  the  Brown  Man  with  Queer  Feet  showed  him  the 
Truth.  No  wonder  the  Brown  JSIan  exclaimed: 

“Now  but  before  a fool’s  opinion  of  himself  the  Gods  are  powerless. 

Oh,  yes,  and  envious  too!” 

Cabell’s  fable  of  Jurgen  ends  with  Jurgen  still  living;  the  man 
had  trod  every  path  through  which  Mephistopheles  could  possibly 
have  led  Faust;  but  the  story  of  Faust  is  idealistic,  while  Jurgen  is 
Realistic:  the  man  who  had  faced  intrepidly  dragons  and  devils — and 
beautiful  women,  including  every  woman  with  whom  he  had  ever  had 
a liaison — turned  pale  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  returning 
home  without  the  butter  which  his  wife  had  commanded  him  to  fetch ! 

There  is  much  to  be  said  as  to  whether  or  not  Jurgen  is  a tragic 
character.  Tragedy,  by  ordinary,  arises  from  a discrepancy  between 
a character  and  its  aims,  and  things  as  they  are.  The  orthodox  tragic 
conclusion  is  of  course  the  destruction  of  the  person  or  happiness  of 
that  character.  In  Jurgen  there  is  that  same  discrepancy,  but  the 
catastrophe  lies  in  Jurgen’s  reconciliation  to  things  as  they  are.  Pro- 
metheus, though  in  constant  agony  and  torment,  is  yet  victorious  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  will.  Antigone  has  at  least  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  with  her.  Oedipus  feels  himself  as  a sort  of  divine 
example  of  the  operation  of  the  moral  laAv.  Even  in  the  more  pessi- 
mistic Shakespearean  dramas,  the  character  usually  contrives  to  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  coherence  and  continuity. 

But  Jurgen  is,  as  the  acrostic  dedication  to  Burton  Roscoe  has  it, 
“consent  to  compromise”:  the  recurrence  of  that  word  comproinise 
in  the  various  chapter  headings  bears  out  the  idea  that  it  is  the  weak- 
ness to  bend  to  the  injustice  of  things  as  tliey  are,  a weakness  begotten 
of  the  knowledge  that  Jurgen  is  a monstrous  clever  fellow  who  can 
get  around  Mother  Sereda,  saints,  and  Grandfather  Satan,  that  Cabell 
would  regard  as  the  most  ignoble  kind  of  defeat.  It  is  an  inevitable 
and  universal  defeat,  to  be  sure;  but  the  essential  tragedy  of  it  all  is 
only  accordingly  augmented  and  intensified. 

Faust,  by  his  eternal  striving,  came  at  last  to  perceive  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  cosmic  Justice;  but  for  Jurgen,  who  lived  by  compromise, 
the  most  thorough  search  from  Heaven  through  the  World  to  Hell 
left  Justice  unrevealed  in  any  corner  of  this  universe  of  Koschei, 
who  made  things  as  they  are. 
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Caveat 

By  Margaret  Tod  Ritter 

Beware,  beware, 

Youthful  and  fair. 

Beware ! 

Racing  the  meadows  of  sunset,  far. 
Far  to  the  west  of  the  morning  star 
Persephone  and  her  lovers  are. 

One  of  her  lovers  is  out  of  breath 
And  prone  at  her  slim  feet  perisheth. 
But  one  is  swifter  than  she  is, — Death. 

Ice  in  the  air. 

Sunlit  of  hair. 

Beware ! 


Requiescat 

Rue  and  laurel  and  rose — 

What  do  they  matter 

After  the  tired  eyes  close, 

And  the  few  friends  scatter? 

Little  availing  the  hymns 
And  the  empty  prayers 

When  the  frightened  spirit  dims 
Down  the  endless  stairs. 

Mine  was  a life  of  poppies — 

Red  flowers  of  pain; 

Death  comes  with  faded  copies, 
Remembered  stain. 

Let  me  lie  quietly  under 
The  earth  above  me. 

Nor  stone-cut  epitaph  blunder 
If  you  love  me. 

Ronald  Walker  Barr 
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The  Logic  of  Fundamentalism 

By  W.  Freeman  Twaddell 

IF  any  proof  of  the  divine  rightness  of  Fundamentalism  were 
needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  continued  existence  of  a movement 
which  has  suffered  as  few  in  history  from  a leadership  whose  tactics 
are  unwaveringly  characterized  by  an  almost  incredible  ineptitude. 
Any  body  which  could  survive  the  crushing  disaster  of  being  spon- 
sored by  such  intellectual  figures  as  the  late  Colonel  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  the  Reverend  John  Roach  Straton,  and  the  Reverend 
William  Ashley  Sunday,  is  ipso  facto  a body  with  a powerful  super- 
natural backing.  And  Fundamentalism  has  not  merely  survived; 
it  has  flourished:  only  the  continued  opposition  of  “modernists”  and 
“liberals”  is  needed  to  assure  it  a future  as  triumphant  as  its  present. 

A typical  instance  of  mismanagement  by  the  Fundamentalist 
leadership  is  the  current  attack  on  biology.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  instinct  behind  the  attack  is  a sound  one.  For,  whatever  orthodox 
scientists  and  modernistic  clergymen  may  urge,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
essential  incompatibility  between  religion  and  science.  Religion  pro- 
ceeds from  the  unknown  (where  it  is  safe)  to  the  slightly  and  imper- 
fectly known  (where  it  is  in  danger)  ; science  proceeds  from  the 
known  (where  it  is  safe)  to  the  slightly  and  imperfectly  known 
(where  it,  too,  is  in  danger).  It  is  on  this  border  ground  of  the  not- 
quite-demonstrable  that  the  two  meet  and  clash.  The  ultimate  result 
is  nearly  always  to  the  advantage  of  both:  science  usually  contrives 
to  prove  what  was  formerly  not  quite  demonstrable;  and  religion, 
withdrawing  on  the  one  side,  is  able  to  extend  so  much  the  more 
broadly  and  deeply  on  the  other.  But  the  conflict  is  very  nearly 
continuous — yesterday  the  astronomer,  to-day  the  biologist,  to-mor- 
row, probably,  the  psychologist  figure  as  the  protagonists  of  science — 
and  it  is  quite  inescapable.  We  may,  then,  concede  the  logical  jus- 
tice of  the  Fundamentalist  hostility  to  science. 

It  is  in  choosing  the  particular  branch  of  science  to  attack  that  the 
Fundamentalists  have  blundered.  For  their  real  enemy  is  not  the 
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biologist,  but  the  philologist,  who  is  unobtrusively  working  against 
the  very  citadel  of  the  Fundamentalist  stronghold.  It  is  he  who 
probes  devastatingly  at  the  doctrine  of  verbal  infallibility  by  quiet 
requests  for  the  verb.  The  Higher  Criticism  that  so  distresses  some 
of  the  orthodox  is,  in  the  main,  simply  a theological  application  of 
philological  methods.  So  long  as  popular  belief  in  the  verbal  iner- 
rancy of  scripture  is  secure,  your  biologist  is  powerless  against  the 
faith.  For  let  him  amass  what  proofs  he  will,  he  is  refuted  before  he 
speaks ; Moses  reports  the  findings  of  Omniscience,  and  disagreement 
is  self-condemnation. 

Here,  of  course,  we  touch  the  basis  of  the  Fundamentalist  sys- 
tem. The  doctrine  of  the  verbal  inspiration,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
verbal  inerrancy  of  the  Bible,  is  the  indispensable  and  all-sufficient 
foundation.  Frankly,  this  doctrine  is  an  assumption.  Some  have 
attempted  to  rationalize  it;  but  the  more  judicious  among  the  Funda- 
mentalists have  wisely  been  satisfied  to  take  it  for  granted.  This 
acceptance  without  proof  is  of  course  in  no  sense  an  invalidation  of 
the  system  it  supports.  The  foundation  of  every  building  rests  at 
last  on  some  rock  basis  which  is  not  built  but  accepted.  Less  figura- 
tively, as  befits  the  subject,  every  system  of  logic  or  belief  must  be 
content  to  rest  on  some  undemonstrable  principle.  The  physical 
sciences  themselves  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  our  senses  bring 
us  credible  reports — a by  no  means  unquestionable  principle.  Geom- 
etry, the  abstract  nature  of  which  makes  it  comparable  to  theology, 
follows  from  a set  of  axioms  and  postulates  that  must  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  “self-evidently  true,”  we  are  told,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  be  disproved;  but  very  certainly  neither  can  they  be 
proved.  It  is  just  so  with  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inerrancy.  You 
may  not  believe  it;  but  you  must  grant  the  Fmidamentalist  a logical 
right  to  base  his  system  on  it,  a right  analogous  to  the  privilege  un- 
questioningly  granted  the  scientist  and  the  mathematician. 

Secure,  then,  in  his  doctrine  of  verbal  inerrancy,  the  Fundamen- 
talist proceeds.  He  develops  a system  which  derives  immediately 
from  his  basic  principle,  and  asks  no  support  from  wdthout.  Parth- 
enogenesis, piscine  habitation.  Messianic  thaumaturgy,  applied  as- 
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tronomy  for  tactical  purposes — these  matters  present  no  difficulty  to 
the  Fundamentalist.  For  it  is  written,  ergo  true;  and  matter  of  fact 
acceptance  as  truth  effects  a ponderable  economy  of  breath,  re- 
search, and  thought. 

The  doctrine  of  verbal  inerrancy  accordingly  serves  admirably 
as  the  starting  point  for  the  Fundamentalist  theology.  The  deter- 
mining of  truth  is  divinely  resolved  from  a painful  travail  of  the 
spirit  into  a very  moderate  ability  to  read  somewhat  archaic  Eng- 
lish prose.  And  the  truth,  once  determined,  is  secure  and  immut- 
able. It  is  this  perfect  simplicity  that  most  strikingly  characterizes 
the  Fundamentalist  creed.  The  coherence  and  logical  symmetry 
which  follow  from  the  unity  of  the  basic  principle  are  no  less  admir- 
able ; but  they  are  apt  to  escape  attention  until  we  turn  to  the  oppos- 
ing camp. 

For  if  any  trait  characterizes  those  modernists — who,  drolly 
enough,  pride  themselves  unconscionably  upon  their  “rational  atti- 
tude”— it  is  a chaotic  inconsistency.  Not  only  do  no  two  modernists 
agree  on  the  essentials  of  their  creeds,  but  each  individual  modernist’s 
system  of  belief  is  itself  a riot  of  inconsistency. 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  arrive  at  a working  definition  of  mod- 
ernism. There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  modernism  as  there  are 
modernists ; and  their  creeds  have  very  little  indeed  in  common.  But 
roughly,  with  a full  consciousness  of  the  vagueness  and  inadequacy 
of  the  definition,  we  may  describe  the  modernist  tendency  as  par- 
tial adherence  to  the  literal  teachings  of  scripture,  each  modernist 
remaining  free  to  accept  or  reject  individual  parts  of  the  Bible.  The 
hopeless  confusion  of  such  a tendency  is  at  once  apparent.  There 
is  no  standard,  hardly  a mean,  of  modernism;  there  is  no  single  ar- 
ticle of  belief  or  unbelief  on  which  every  modernist  can  agree ; there  is 
no  single  phrase  which  could  conceivably  serve  as  the  modernist  slogan. 

And  the  component  parts  of  this  general  confusion  are  yet 
worse  confounded.  The  modernist,  rejecting  the  faith  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  scripture,  sets  up  his  reason  as  final  arbiter  of  the 
credibility  of  any  particular  tenet  of  dogma.  His  reason  dismisses 

( Continued  on  page  35 ) 
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The  hawthorne  tree  is  strange  in  May 
Dense  with  her  buds.  I cannot  say 
What  death,  what  legend,  what  old  dream. 
What  shadowiness  of  longing  seem 
Stealing  along  her,  subtle,  slow. 

Into  the  blossom  from  the  bough. 

But  she  is  deep  in  winter  now. 

By  day  the  sunlit  smoke  of  snow 
Blows  over  her ; and  glazed  at  night. 

She  glitters,  star  and  thorn  alight. 

Her  thrill  is  cold.  Her  secret  mjdh 
Sleeps  in  the  sap  she  slumbers  with. 

Roberta  Swartz 
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Old  W hiteface  and  the  Captain 

By  R.  P.  Harriss 

[Illustrated  by  the  author] 

Here  come  the  hunters,  keepers  of  a rite. 

The  horn,  the  hounds,  the  lank  mares  coursing  by 
Under  quaint  archetypes  of  chivalry; 

And  the  fox,  lovely  ritualist,  in  flight. 

— John  Cbowe  Ransom 

WHEN  the  Cumberland  Hounds,  back  in  the  days  of  Captain 
Bob,  failed  to  make  a kill  on  a fair  hunting  morning,  Cum- 
berland huntsmen  discussed  the  matter  with  no  less  heat  and 
fervor  than  they  were  wont  to  discuss  the  county  elections.  In  those 
hale  days,  the  fox  which  was  able  to  flaunt  his  brush  in  the  face  of 
Captain  Bob’s  fox-hounds  and  live  to  relate  the  story  to  its  grand- 
children was  a smart  fox  indeed. 

But  this  was  exactly  what  had  happened. 

A gray  ranger,  a phantom  marauder  with  a white  streak  running 
from  between  his  ears  down  the  length  of  his  snipy  nose,  had  become 
so  successful  that  his  fame  soon  spread  over  the  countryside.  Farm- 
ers reported  monstrous  activities  among  their  hen-roosts  by  “Old 
Whiteface”  and  attributed  his  uncanny  wisdom  to  that  same  white 
spot.  Huntsmen  who  professed  to  have  seen  him  declared  the  white- 
faced fox  a marvel  of  size  and  speed.  As  for  the  Cumberland 
Hounds,  the  very  mention  of  this  infernal  fox  was  enough  to  start 
rioting. 

The  matter  terminated  with  an  indignation  meeting  of  the  county 
sporting  gentry.  Captain  Bob  and  his  coterie  of  devil-may-care 
riders  solemnly  vowed  that  before  the  third  frost  they  would  nail 
the  grinning  mask  of  Old  Whiteface  to  the  captain’s  stable  door. 
The  hunt  assembled  at  Buck’s  Head  Ferry,  near  the  Cape  Fear. 

*The  author  is  indebted  to  the  editors  of  Outdoor  America  for  permission  to  republish 
certain  parts  of  this  story  from  his  account  of  the  activities  of  “Old  Whiteface”  in  that 
magazine,  in  a somewhat  different  version,  a year  ago. 
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By  four  o’clock,  the  master  of  hounds  having  insisted  upon  an  early 
start,  the  hunters  began  to  arrive.  From  Fayetteville,  four  miles 
away,  and  from  the  neighboring  plantations  along  the  river  they 
came,  mounted  on  horses  whieh  ranged  in  type  from  the  sleek  and 
well-groomed  three-quarter-bred  hunter  to  the  shaggy,  big-boned 
plough  horse.  There  were  a couple  of  young  officers  from  the  Fort, 
and  a Yankee  gentleman  in  pink  from  over  Pinehurst  way  who  had 
tired  of  his  weekly  drag-hunt  and  wanted  to  see  the  real  thing.  All 
in  all,  it  was  a pretty  little  assemblage,  this  homespun  hunt,  and  quite 
the  most  colorful  field  to  be  met  with  south  of  the  sophisticated  Deep 
Run  establishment  in  Virginia. 

The  morning  was  almost  misty.  Captain  Bob  and  the  two  negro 
lads  who  always  accompanied  him  when  he  rode  to  hounds,  moved 
away  in  advance  of  the  field,  and  with  many  whoops  and  lusty  cheers 
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the  cast  was  made.  It  was  a beautiful  sight  as  eighteen  couple  of 
beauties  scattered  into  the  thicket — thirty-six  long-eared,  deep- 
chested,  staunch  bodies  which  were  to  show  the  visitors  the  way.  From 
Burley,  eldest,  to  Nimble,  a youngster  just  turned  hound-age,  they 
were  old-fashioned.  Southern  bred,  and  as  the  captain  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, “not  a squealer  amongst  ’em.”  In  a twinkling  they  were  out  of 
sight,  but  the  hunters  could  hear  their  “rustle-rustle-rustle”  through 
the  thick  underbrush. 

“Pert  scent-layin’  dew”,  commented  Captain  Bob,  as  he  sent  his 
bay  gelding,  Apple  Pie,  snorting  through  a clump  of  jack  pines. 

The  party  had  stopped  at  intervals  along  the  little  road  which 
wound,  serpent-like,  through  the  woodland,  waiting  for  the  fox  to 
be  started.  Suddenly  there  came  a loud,  deep  melody  from  far 
down  in  the  thicket, — the  tenor  of  Old  Music  and  the  rolling  bass  of 
Saul.  The  captain  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  uttered  a loud,  musical 
“hurroop !” 

In  a few  seconds  more  the  entire  pack  was  in  full  cry,  swinging 
along  the  course  of  the  river  swamp.  The  fox  had  been  “jumped 
close”,  which  meant  that  it  was  going  to  be  a fast  race  from  the  start, 
without  the  usual  preliminary  slow  trailing. 

“Hark!  Hark!  Hark!” 

The  hunters  trotted  their  horses  along  the  road,  waiting  for  fox 
and  hounds  to  leave  the  thicket.  They  heard  the  hounds  coming 
toward  them,  and  just  before  they  saw  them  they  glimpsed  a gray 
form  as  it  scurried  across  the  road  and  away  toward  the  more  open 
fields  . Captain  Bob  noted  the  white  on  the  gray  ranger’s  face  and 
the  flaunting,  white-tipped  brush,  and  his  heart  warmed  to  the  work. 
A brief  interval,  then  the  hounds  burst  into  view,  running  well- 
packed,  and  throwing  the  tongue  with  a sort  of  fierce,  wild,  harmony 
which  welled  up  and  echoed  through  the  trees.  Across  the  road  they 
swept,  following  the  line  that  Reynard  had  taken.  The  captain  held 
up  his  crop  with  a detaining  gesture,  and  horses  waited  until  hounds 
were  gone  away.  Then  each  rider  turned  his  mount  into  the  forest 
and  the  race  was  on. 
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From  the  time  Captain  Bob’s  white-soeked  bay  swung  into  the 
woods,  any  show  of  formality  ceased.  It  was  every  man  for  himself, 
and  Scratch  take  the  hindmost. 

Old  W^hiteface  had  “lit  a rag”  for  the  next  county.  He  was  a 
straight-necked  rascal  who  could  run,  and  woidd  run,  and  who  had 
no  notion  of  loitering.  Away  went  the  hunt. 

There  was  a check  twenty  minutes  later  which  was  entirely 
to  his  liking.  He  trotted  along  the  top  rail  of  a criss-cross  fence 
for  a mile,  and,  while  the  hounds  were  puzzling  it  all  out,  he  took  a 
quiet  rest  in  the  hay-loft  of  a barnyard,  a half-mile  away.  Dis- 
covered there  by  a goggle-eyed  colored  farmhand,  Old  Whiteface 
dropped  out  of  the  low  second-story  window,  raced  through  the  farm 
yard  where  a group  of  women  and  girls  were  “bilin’  soap”,  ran  down 
the  public  highroad  for  a hundred  yards  with  a crazy  collie  pup  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  finally  headed  back  to  the  Cape  Fear  swamp. 

Old  Whiteface  knew  his  part  well.  And  had  not  a rider  on  a 
slow  horse  seen  him  as  he  was  slinking  back,  and  given  the  stirring 
“Co-eee-here ! co-eeeee-here !”  call  (Carolina  version  of  the  view- 
halloa)  the  perplexed  hounds  might  have  remained  off  the  scent  for 
an  hour.  The  pack  was  lifted  quickly,  however,  and  the  run  was  on 
anew. 

It  was  nearly  four  hours  later  when  the  hounds  drove  their  quarry 
from  the  river  brakes.  This  time  Reynard  came  out  with  them  look- 
ing at  him  and  he  found  it  do-or-die  in  a straight-away  sight  race. 
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With  his  coat  wet  and  muddy,  and  his  tail  weighted  down  with  heavy 
clods,  he  dashed  between  two  hunters  who  had  been  quietly  sitting 
their  horses  at  the  spot  where  the  meadow  ended  and  the  swamp 
thieket  began.  With  great  halloaing,  the  riders  urged  the  hounds 
on,  and  when  the  last  had  left  the  brake,  they  galloped  after. 

One  of  these  hunters  was  Captain  Bob,  the  other  a crony  who  was 
well-mounted  and  anxious  to  “tail  ’im”.  Each  laid  whip  to  his  horse, 
heading  for  the  big  hog  pasture  on  Buck’s  Head  plantation.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  pack  could  be  heard  coming  pell  mell  toward  the 
pasture.  Then  Old  Whiteface  popped  into  view,  sorely  pressed  by 
the  leaders — Music,  Cry,  and  Shot  and  Powder,  who  were  already 
snapping  at  his  tail  in  an  effort  to  pick  him  up  for  the  death  shake. 

Straight  under  the  hog- wire  fence  the  fox  wriggled  and  the  flying 
hounds  catapulted  against  the  obstruction.  Heigh-ho! — Hole  under 
fence  too  small  for  hounds  to  get  through.  Fence  too  high  for  most 
of  them  to  leap.  So,  while  they  were  climbing  over  the  hateful  wire, 
Reynard  stampeded  the  foolish  swine,  which  panicked  away,  squeal- 
ing and  grunting.  He  ran  among  them,  knowing  full  well  that  all 
fox  scent  would  be  destroyed.  It  was  a favorite  ruse. 

But  when  he  came  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  pasture.  Captain  Bob 
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was  waiting  there,  his  horse  blown  from  running.  Old  Whiteface 
was  too  beaten  to  speed  away,  and  seeing  horse  and  rider  he  would 
have  darted  back  under  the  fence  and  into  the  hog  pasture.  In  his 
haste,  Reynard  caught  himself  in  the  wire.  Captain  Bob,  now  dis- 
mounted, laid  his  whip  across  the  trapped  animal’s  neck,  calling  the 
hounds  at  the  same  time.  Then  the  captain  resolved,  quickly,  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  white-faced  fox.  There  would  be  other  races. 
It  was  a sporting  proposition. 

But  the  impulse  was  short  lived.  The  sight  of  a score  or  more 
of  hounds  yelling  and  milling  about  him  was  too  much  for  Old  \Vhite- 
face.  Snarling  in  the  grasp  of  the  huntsman,  he  twisted  partly  free 
and  snapped  at  his  captor’s  hand. 

“Damn  you,  suh!”  ejaculated  Captain  Bob,  as  the  blood  spurted 
from  his  thumb,  “you’ll  bite,  will  you?” 

He  threw  the  animal  angrily  to  the  hounds.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  this  gray  swamp  fox.  It  proved  to  be  the  last  of  captain’s 
thumb,  too.  Blood  poison  set  in,  and  the  village  doctor  finished  the 
job  of  amputation  that  a frantic  fox’s  teeth  had  begun. 

And  to  this  day,  when  Cumberland  huntsmen  gather  to  talk  over 
the  good  old  days,  the  tale  of  Old  'Whiteface  is  told,  with  many  new 
and  strange  details.  For  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  another 
fox  just  like  him,  they  will  tell  you.  And  if  some  young  buck 
evidences  a desire  to  smile,  they  always  say: 

“Hold  up  your  thmnb-hand,  Cap’n,  and  shoAv  ’im.” 

And  that  settles  all  argument  which  any  youngster  may  have  the 
temerity  to  propound. 
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Uncle  Booze 


By  A.  A.  Wilkinson 


BACHING  into  the  open  fireplace,  Uncle  Booze  searched  among 


the  embers  for  a suitable  coal  to  light  his  clay  pipe.  He  made 


his  choice,  and  taking  it  unhurriedly  between  forefinger  and 
thumb,  placed  it  for  a moment  in  the  bowl.  A puff  of  blue  smoke 
signaled  him  to  return  the  ember  to  the  fire. 

Through  youthful  eyes  I gazed  enthralled  at  the  quaint  old  negro 
who  was  well  over  ninety  and  still  very  nearly  the  same  buck  he  had 
been  three-quarters  of  a century  before:  a giant  of  a man,  a rheu- 
matic knee  apparently  his  only  infirmity.  His  huge  hands,  gnarled 
and  toughened,  seemed  to  me  like  rough  leather  gloves. 

“And  then  what  happened.  Uncle?”  I asked,  reminding  him  of 
his  unfinished  story. 

“Ain’  nothin’  else  to  it.  I jest  kilt  him  wi’  my  bar’  ban’s.” 

Silence  followed  this  confession,  broken  only  by  the  winter  wind 
whipping  around  the  corners  of  the  little  cabin  Uncle  Booze  had 
called  home  for  forty  years. 

“Uncle  Booze,  were  you  ever  married?”  I asked  presently,  but 
still  thinking  of  the  treacherous  Yankee  soldier  he  had  slain.  I didn’t 
want  him  to  fall  into  one  of  his  spells  of  silence. 

“Yeah,  son,  twict.  I had  two  mighty  fine  women.” 

“How  many  children  did  you  have?” 

“Le’me  see.  Dey  wuz  ....  ten  by  my  firs’  oF  woman,  dat  ’uz 
Sarah,  . . . . ’n’  eight  by  my  secon’  ’un,  dat  ’uz  Minnie ; . . . . ’n’, 
son,  I reckon  I had  ’bout  half-dozen  or  mo’  woods-colts/^ 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Yesterday  I learned  that  Uncle  Booze 
had  just  married  that  ginger-cake  widow  across  the  road. 
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The  Unforgiven: 

A Christinas  Meditation 

By  Robert  Caux 

‘ITT^s  no  good,’  I was  saying  to  myself,  ‘it’s  no  good  muddling  over 
I the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  These  things  be — 
and  we  are  we — and  He  is  He.’  This  oracular  jingle  rather 
pleased  me.  ‘But,’  I continued,  ‘it  seems  a pity  that  the  knowledge 
of  both  good  and  evil  should  have  grown  on  one  tree.  That  was  per- 
haps because  at  first  He  was  single-minded, — before  He  thought  of 
Eve.’  Then  I wandered  from  Eden  to  Milton,  and  ended  with  that 
violent  antithesis  of  good  and  evil  which  the  Gospel  story  presents  in 
such  attractive  alliteration:  Jesus  and  Judas;  and  in  the  perversity  of 
my  human  mind  I found  myself  more  interested  in  the  wickedness  of 
Judas  than  in  the  goodness  of  the  Christ.  Was  he  a common  villain 
or  a tragic  hero?  . . . Pfui!  What  unconscionable  meditations  for 
Christmas,’  I exclaimed  to  my  subliminal;  and  received  answer:  ‘Well, 
if  Christmas  is  only  for  children — (‘Would  that  it  were,’  I tried  to 
interpolate,  with  a mental  glance  at  my  shopping  list) — and  Easter 
is  only  for  hope  and  immortality,  where  Avill  Jesus  himself  come  in?’ 
This,  I recognized  was  hardly  adequate  as  argument,  but  I was  recon- 
ciled and  went  back  to  my  alliteration. 

And  not  to  delay  you  too  long,  I will  reveal  that  in  a few  moments 
the  Man  of  Kerioth  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord  and  thanked  me  for 
my  appreciation.  It  was  not  a vision;  I do  not  claim  that.  It  was 
simply  a fact,  and  I suppose  a not  unnatural  one,  if  the  same  rules  of 
conduct  and  courtesy  obtain  across  the  Styx  as  on  the  hither  side. 

‘I  suppose  you  do  not  recognize  me,’  he  said;  for  I have  a ^vretched 
memory  for  faces  anyway.  ‘I  am  Judas  Iscariot.’ 

Probably  I looked  at  him  rather  sharply.  At  any  rate  he  stepped 
back  into  the  shadow,  and  throughout  our  interview  I was  not  able 
to  get  a clear  picture  of  him.  While  we  talked  I could  feel  as  well  as 
see  the  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  once  as  he  leaned  forward  in  a bit  of  enthu- 
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siasm  (which  he  immediately  regretted)  I saw  that  his  mouth  was 
sensitive  and  weak.  His  beard,  rather  thin  beneath  his  lower  lip, 
revealed  that  much.  For  the  rest  I have  only  the  impression  of  a short 
shadowy  figure  and  a voice  like  that  of  a god. 

Tt  is  about  nineteen  centuries,  as  you  know,  since  I was  on  this 
planet  in  the  sense  that  you  are  now.  A great  deal,  no  doubt,  accord- 
ing to  your  judgments  has  taken  place  since  then;  but  as  I come  back 
to  Christendom  from  time  to  time  to  learn  the  languages  that  spring 
up  and  inquire  of  my  friends,  I find  very  few  important  changes 
except  in  the  superficial  things  of  dress,  travel,  and  physical  comforts. 
Your  governments,  in  truth,  how  little  have  they  changed  except  in 
external  mechanism  from  the  mediaeval!’ 

‘We  are  very  proud  of  our  progress,’  I objected.  ‘We  have  stud- 
ied very  carefully  the  two  things  which  seem  to  us  most  important, 
man  and  the  place  in  which  and  by  which  he  lives.  If  we  have  not 
gone  far  beyond  refurbishing  old' errors  in  respect  of  the  one,  with  the 
other  we  have  advanced  splendidly.  Have  you  seen  our  vast  labora- 
tories and  the  libraries  that  contain  the  records  of  our  scientific  inves- 
tigations?’ 

‘I  have  seen  too  much,’  said  Judas,  ‘it  does  not  interest  me.  And 
I am  not  here  now  as  a time-traveler.  Comparative  statistics  are  dull.’ 
‘Ah,  Judas,  it  is  a proper  rebuke.’ 

‘I  did  not  mean  it  so.’  Judas  seemed  to  smile  slightly. 

‘"What  then,  may  I ask,  is  it  that  chiefly  interests  you?’  said  I, 
thinking  I might  get  from  his  answer  some  clue  to  the  other  life. 

‘A  good  leading  question  1 Why  do  I trouble  to  learn  the  various 
dialects,  if  not  to  know  what  they  think — at  least,  what  they  say? 
To  a certain  few  I can  come  to  speak  directly — as  to  such  as  you, 
sir.  . . . ’ I acknowledged  the  courtesy.  ‘But  the  most  of  their 
thoughts  I have  to  guess  from  what  they  print.  And  do  I care  what 
they  say  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  formation  of  spiral 
nebulse— -children’s  prattle!  No,  but  about  Judas  Iscariot,  in  the  first 
place  because  I am  Judas  Iscariot,  and  in  the  second  place  because 
Christianity  has  been  content  to  judge  itself,  unwittingly,  of  course, 
by  its  opinion  of  me.  Jesus  told  us:  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself . 
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What  did  he  mean?  How  does  one  love  oneself?  There,  you  see, 
was  the  great  defect  of  his  teaching — for  me  at  least.  Whether  he 
learned  much  of  his  doctrine  in  India  he  never  told  us,  but  he  was 
certainly  what  no  good  son  of  Abraham  had  ever  been,  a mystic.  He 
taught  us  many  things,  but  we  understood  very  little;  and  when  we 
asked  for  explanation  he  only  smiled.  It  was  a beautiful  divine  smile, 
but  we  were  still  puzzled. 

‘So  with  his  Love  your  neighbor.  It  was  a counsel  of  perfection. 
I wonder  if  he  knew  the  whole  distance  between  his  perfection  and  our 
mere  humanity.  But  to  love  ourselves,  that  we  miderstood  . . . partly. 
Perhaps  there  is  an  equation;  but  I am  not  clear.  When  one  passes 
into  life — as  you  are  now — one  has  a certain  task  to  accomplish. 
When  that  is  finished,  one  comes  back.  If  it  is  well  done,  one  goes 
again  with  a greater  task.  If  it  is  done  ill,  one  must  wait,  and  the 
opportunity  for  another  trial  is  delayed.  It  is  exactly  like  physical 
exercise : a small  success,  then  a greater,  until  finally — ’ 

‘Stop!’  I cried.  ‘Dare  you  tell  me  what  will  be  finally!’ 

‘You  mistook  my  words.  Nor  would  I deceive  you  by  saying 
what  I do  not  know  any  more  than  you.  Let  me  return.  Can  one 
accomplish  that  task  if  one  does  not  love  oneself?  What  they  caU 
altruism,  is  it  not  merely  a gilded  name  for  egoism?  For  love  of  the 
other  is  but  a means  of  realizing  and  fulfilling  one’s  love  of  self.  Do 
they  call  it  altruism  when  it  brings  real  defeat?  And  therefore  I do 
not  deny  that  I visit  mankind  when  and  where  I can  in  order  to  learn 
what  they  think  of  me.  Do  you  think  they  are  changing?  WeU,  it  is 
their  matter  as  much  as  mine,  but  greatly  mine  too!  For  I am  still 
in  an  interval.  I have  not  worn  fiesh  since  the  evening  of  Crucifixion 
day;  I cannot  go  back  until  I am  forgiven  on  earth.’ 

When  Judas  said  those  words  I must  have  seemed  startled;  and 
indeed  I was;  for  he  made  a half-finished  gestm-e  with  his  slim  hands 
and  fixed  me  more  steadily  with  his  eyes.  Then  he  saw  the  pity  in 
my  face  and  continued: 

‘I  long  to  go  back.  I am  sure  I could  not  commit  such  an  error, 
such  a wrong  again.  And  why  did  I do  it?  That  is  the  vulgar  ques- 
tion they  have  all  asked  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years.  A little  for- 
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giveness  enters  their  hearts,  and  then  they  turn  with  the  foolish  Why? 
Why  did  I betray  my  Master?  to  death?  That  is  of  no  significance. 
They  might  understand  if  they  knew,  but  what  matters  is  to  forgive — 
matters  for  them  as  well  as  for  me.  Do  they  think  He  would  have 
cursed  me?  It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I had  never  been 
born — that  was  all  he  said.  How  true,  and  how  full  of  his  love,  his 
lovingkindness . ’ 

This  was  a side  of  Judas’s  character  I confess  I had  little  sus- 
pected, though  I knew  he  was  not  as  black  as  history  and  tradition 
have  pictured  him. 

‘There  was  Dante,’  continued  Judas,  ‘who  placed  me  in  the  bot- 
tom pit  of  hell — a great  mind,  but  a small  heart!  He  could  hate 
splendidly,  but  little  love  was  in  him,  except  a theoretical  love.  And 
he  clung  too  close  to  tradition.  Men  have  since  judged  better  of 
those  two  he  put  beside  me  in  Lucifer’s  mouths;  they  will  judge 
better  of  me.  . . . My  defenders  turn  always  to  the  Cainites.  True, 
they  rendered  me  some  honor,  some  recognition,  but  the  rest  of  their 
ideas  were  so  wrong  that  I have  suffered  more  than  won  from  their 
praise.  Augustine  too  saw  pretty  clearly  what  my  rights  were,  that 
I had  a place  in  the  Master’s  plan:  I was  one  of  God’s  tools  for  the 
new  salvation  of  men.’ 

‘Did  Augustine  believe  that?’  I asked. 

‘Yes.  You  read  in  an  author  what  you  want  to  know!’  exclaimed 
Judas,  lifting  his  hands  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a sign  of 
deprecation.  ‘But  Augustine  was  too  good  an  orthodox  Christian  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  me  too  loudly.  Ah ! Christian ! The  Christians 
of  these  later  days  have  forgotten  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  How  do  they 
reconcile  their  hatred  of  me  with  the  love  he  enjoined  them?  How  do 
they  call  themselves  Christians  who  have  missed,  or  lost,  or  refused 
the  very  foundation  of  his  teaching?’ 

He  paused  and  shrugged  again.  ‘I  need  not  grow  eloquent  over 
this  point.  It  is  too  simple  and  clear.  But  I will  remind  you  when 
you  have  read  over  your  vast  volumes  of  what  you  call  science  that 
you  have  slipped  off  on  a tangent  when  you  imagined  you  were  get- 
ting closer  to  the  centre.  These  last  centuries  have  developed  your 
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mental  dexterity  . . . yet  remember  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  . . . your  handyness  with  nature,  yes,  but  your  hearts,  your 
souls,  how  little!  Pity,  sympathy,  love — are  these  odd  words  in  my 
mouth? — O ye  unbelievers!  Pity,  sympathy,  love  are  lost  virtues. 
Nay,  I am  not  talking  to  you  now  with  mere  personal  bias.  If  a 
man  does  one  great  wrong,  however  great,  has  he  lost  his  sincerity 
forever?  I long  to  win  mankind  to  forgive  me,  true,  in  order  that  I 
may  come  back  to  your  life  from  this  barren  existence  of  waiting; 
but  I weep  for  mankind,  too,  who  have  forgotten  their  Leader,  and 
oh!  for  that  Leader  so  much  of  whose  trial  and  effort  seems  vain  and 
wasted.’ 

‘You  are  wrong,  Judas,’  I interrupted,  ‘in  scorning  us  for  wishing 
to  understand  your  crime.  If  you  admit  that  intellect  leads  us  astray, 
you  must  see  that  if  we  understood  we  could  more  quickly  forgive. 
Accept  our  weakness.  And  if  you  will  acknowledge  even  now  what 
caused  you  to  turn  against  Jesus  and  not  only  forsake  but  seU  him, 
perhaps  I can  explain  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  something  may  yet 
be  done.’ 

Before  I had  finished  these  last  words  the  fire  completely  van- 
ished from  Judas’s  eyes.  I almost  thought  I was  addressing  a phan- 
tom that  was  about  to  fade.  He  answered  very  sadly: 

‘Alas,  why  did  I permit  faith  and  hope  to  persuade  me  that  I 
could  talk  with  at  least  one  being  and  escape  the  stupid  petty 
question?’ 

I shrank  a little,  myself,  at  this  rebuke. 

‘Foolish  me,  poor  Judas!  But  how  can  I explain,  even  if  I would? 
You  repeat  the  dull  truism  that  human  nature  is  faulty  and  incon- 
sistent, and  forget  it  as  soon  as  you  have  occasion  to  apply  it.  You 
expect  human  beings  to  act  like  your  mechanical  systems  of  knowl- 
edge. When  you  have  “civilized”  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  into 
accurate  machines,  then  you  will  be  able  to  understand  and  explain 
every  disorder;  jmu  can  point  out  the  very  wheel  or  bolt  that  causes 
the  disaster.  And  then  you  will  no  longer  know  me.  Recall  the  great 
Englishman  who  almost  believed  he  had  reduced  the  human  mind 
to  a wonderful  machine  which  a little  more  study  would  render  wholly 
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intelligible  and  manageable.  Francis  Bacon  showed  finally  himself 
that  the  machine  operates  not  by  some  steady  unalterable  power  but 
by  will  and  feeling.  Suppose  none  of  the  hundred  “motives”  that 
have  been  invented  to  explain  why  I sold  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  right. 
Suppose,  though  even  the  men  who  wrote  your  Gospels  forgot  it, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  was  not  a figure  in  a story,  but  a human  being 
with  both  heart  and  head ; who  like  the  people  you  see  all  around  you 
could  both  love  and  harm  the  thing  he  loved;  who  could  err  without 
meaning  to;  who  was  not  simple  like  a painted  puppet,  but  moved 
by  a thousand  wires  all  intertangled ; who  like  you  and  your  fellows, 
and  unlike  perhaps  Philip  and  Bartholomew  and  the  rest — but  I will 
not  judge  them — had  a brain  that  pulled  against  his  heart.  You  need 
not  understand,  you  need  only  remember  that  I was  human  and 
sinned  and  crave  forgiveness.’ 

The  intense  emotion  with  which  Judas  uttered  this  plea  set  me 
to  wondering  if  humanity  had  not  been  wrong  in  its  judgment,  and 
when  I aroused  myself  from  this  revery  I cried,  ‘Ah!  perhaps  you 
are  right.  There  needs  only  your  clear  definite  statement — which  I 
promise  to  set  before  all  mankind — and  your  rehabilitation  will  be 
secure.  Seize  this  opportunity  to  convince  them  who  are  still  unbe- 
lievers, who  . . . .’ 

I looked  up, — and  Judas  had  gone,  returned,  I fear,  to  his  world 
of  waiting. 
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There  Have  Been  Summer  Days 

. . . Memory  is  a tiny  cup 
So  soon  over-hrimming. 

Ah,  Tung  Lung, 

Would  that  the  tiny  cup 
Were  deeply  cracked. 

Retaining  nothing ! 

— Paul  Eldridoe 


Seeing  you  now,  as  gazing  in  the  blaze 
Upon  my  hearth  I conjure  up  your  smile, 

And  knowing  that  we  may  go  our  several  ways 
Ever  alone,  and  yet  may  sigh  the  while. 
Knowing  that  we  may  meet  and  presently 
In  some  familiar  street  stand  face  to  face: 

To  tingle,  start,  be  civil,  and  pass  by — 

I marvel  that  Autumn  finds  me  in  this  place ! 
Glimpses  I had  of  countries  strange  and  old, 
Moon-covered  ships  and  seas,  and  starry  skies. 
They  were  the  Summer’s  and  their  tale  is  told 
Beside  the  ingle’s  warmth.  And  am  I wise 
Or  am  I dull  who  find  my  hearth  more  kind 
Than  sun  and  sweet,  when  Summer  is  declined  ? 

H. 
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CHARLESTON 

Social-news-item  from  the  literary 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  cultured  folk 
of  “the  most  civilized  city  in  America” : 

As  adopted,  however  it  is  much 
modified  from  the  dance  which 
broke  into  popularity  during  the 
past  year.  For  instancefi*  the  so- 
ciety ruled  against  carrying  the 
feet  more  than  forty-five  degrees 
out  of  line  from  the  body. 

*Sic. 

MAXTON 

Final  break-down  of  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  godless  town  of  Maxton, 
as  reported  by  The  Robersonian,  emi- 
nent semi-weekly  published  at  Lumber- 
ton,  and  the  favorite  family  paper  of 
the  Lumbee  Scots: 

Before  the  truck  loaded  with 
the  queen  and  her  attendants  drove 
onto  the  public  square,  a sign, 
resembling  a highway  detour  sign, 
with  the  words’  “It  is  against  the 
religion  of  Maxton  to  dance”, 
painted  thereon,  was  moved,  and 
after  the  feature  act,  the  band  be- 
gan to  play  and  dancing  began. 

A stranger  to  the  crowd,  who 
gave  his  name  to  The  Robersonian 
reporter  as  James  Smart  from  the 
south-end  of  South  Carolina,  prac- 
tically stopped  the  others  from 
dancing  when  he  began  throwing 


himself  up  into  the  air,  sideways, 
backward  and  every  imaginable 
shape  one  could  think  of  a human 
being  getting  into. 

COLUMBIA 

Risque  advertisement  appearing  in 
the  daring  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record: 

WHAT’S  IN  A KISS?— Joy  and 
bliss.  Now  Sport  if  you  want  a 
great  big  juicy  kiss  right  in  your 
kisser,  have  us  stop  all  leaks  and 
paint  your  roof  before  winter 
rains  set  in,  and  see  what  the  Mad- 
am gives  you. 

DUNLAP  SPRINGS 

Text  of  a placard  in  the  dancing  pa- 
villion  at  Dunlap  Springs,  N.  C.,  the 
favorite  shake-down  joint  of  the  young- 
er smart  set  from  High  Point  to  Wins- 
ton-Salem : 

NOTICE 

If  A User  of  Intoxicating  Liq- 
uor, Vice,  Obscene  Language,  or 
Indecencies  of  Any  Sort,  Please 
Leave  Them  At  Home  Lets  Have 
Good  Time  In  Good  Way 

DURHAM 

The  evils  of  modern  literature  as  re- 
vealed by  the  following  damning  testi- 
mony of  an  eminent  Bull  City  official, 
in  a dispatch  from  that  iniquitous  town 
to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
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server,  the  official  organ  of  the  Hon.  Jo 
Daniels  (Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Wilson’s  Administration)  : 

Whether  it  is  the  climate,  the 
drought  or  just  the  general  “cuss- 
edness of  mankind”  is  a question 
that  is  being  debated  by  local  at- 
torneys but  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  the  large  number  of  di- 
vorce cases  being  filed  here.  “This 
Freedom”  is  ascribed  by  one  so- 
ciological worker  as  the  cause  for 
so  many  divorce  actions. 

WILMINGTON 

Advertisement  in  Poetic  Thrills,  “A 
Journal  of  Verse  with  National  Scope 
and  International  Hope,”  edited  by 
Gertrude  Perry  West,  “Poet  Laureate 
of  North  Carolina,”  and  published  in 
Wilmington: 

“THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  FAME” 

“’TEEN  DAYS,  The  Love  to  a 
First  Sweetheart,”  the  original  po- 
em that  brought  recognition  to 
Gertrude  Perry  West,  for  a place 
in  the  National  Hall  of  Fame,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  making  her  the 
most  “distinguished  American  Citi- 
zen, as  well  as  poet,”  is  a fantasy 
of  sixty-nine  stanzas,  arranged  for 
publication  in  book  form;  profuse- 
ly illustrated  by  the  author-artist. 

This  poem  has  never  been  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety.  Who  will  be 
the  charter  publisher.  Ask  the 
publisher  with  an  eye  to  a gold 
mine.  Who  will  be  tbe  first  pub- 
lisher to  communicate  with  the 
author  with  a view  to  publishing 
this  most  famous  poem,  by  the 
“only  North  Carolinian  ever  nomi- 
nated to  the  National  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  the  ONLY  LIVING 
AMERICAN  CITIZEN?”  Pub- 


lishers, wake  up!  And,  there  are 
OTHERS,  TOO;  POEMS,  of 
course.  WiU  commence  serially  in 
our  number  of  Poetic  Thrills. 

CHARLOTTE 

Headlines  in  the  prosperous  Char- 
lotte (N.  C.)  Observer,  leading  morn- 
ing newspaper  of  the  chief  city  of 
Mecklenburg  County, — the  County  in 
which  the  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  by  the  liberty- 
loving  folk  of  that  region: 

Lessons  In  Courtesy,  Approach 
Salesmanship  and  How  and  When 
To  Smile  Taught  Clerks  Here 

GREENSBORO 

Literary  and  social  amusements  of 
the  red-blooded,  100%  Amerieans  of 
the  Gate  City  of  the  South,  as  recorded 
by  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Rec- 
ord: 

Denunciation  of  Catholics,  Jews 
and  negroes  featured  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Amanda  Rose  Wilson,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ku  Klux  klan 
at  the  courthouse  Monday  night. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

GASTONIA 

Official  ban  placed  upon  the  damna- 
ble theory  that  man  is  a mammal  by  the 
Tar  Heel  Baptists,  who  washed  their 
hands  of  monkey  business,  as  related 
in  a dispatch  sent  out  by  the  worthy 
Associated  Press  from  Gastonia,  N.  C. : 

Resolutions  condemning  the 
teaching  of  evolution  and  favoring 
election  of  school  trustees  of  Bap- 
tist institutions  by  the  Baptist 
State  convention,  directly,  were 
adopted  recently  by  the  Gaston 
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County  Baptist  association,  meet- 
ing here. 

The  resolution,  offered  by  Rev. 

J.  J.  Beach,  pastor  of  the  Cherry- 
ville  Baptist  church,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  resolution, 
known  as  “that  on  evolution,”  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

“We  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
proposition  that  the  trustees  of  all 
schools  fostered  by  our  Baptist 
State  convention  should  be  elected 
by  the  convention  and  thus  be 
amenable  to  the  convention  and 
through  it  to  the  Baptist  people  of 
our  state.” 

Further  effort  toward  righteousness 
in  this  pious  city  as  related  by  the  Gas- 
tonia Gazette,  a journal  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  moral  and  industrial  ad- 
vertisements : 

— On  next  Sunday,  November 
first,  there  will  be  all  day  services, 
including  foot-washing  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  Free  WUl 
Baptist  Hall  on  East  Franklin  Av- 
enue. Rev.  A.  A.  Bradley  is  the 
pastor  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
services. 

CONCORD 

Penetrating  prayer,  vouched  for  by 
the  excellent  and  Christian  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Tribune'. 

THE  BIG  TENT  MEETING  AT 
THE  FRANKLIN  MILL. 

The  tent  meeting  at  the  Frank- 
lin Mill  is  in  great  progress.  There 
have  been  a large  number  of  per- 
sons prayed  through  in  the  old 
time  way.  Many  of  the  saints 
shouted  the  victory  in  the  old  time 
way. 


Special  songs  at  each  service. 
There  were  about  a thousand  peo- 
ple present  last  night.  People  have 
come  for  miles  to  be  in  the  meet- 
ing. C.  J.  B. 

DAVIDSON 

Elegance  and  grace  reflected  in  the 
names  of  Southern  social  belles,  repre- 
senting the  Carolinas,  through  the  fol- 
lowing news  dispatch  emanating  from 
this  genteel  college  town: 

One  hundred  and  forty  girls 
were  guests  of  ten  fraternities  at 
Davidson  college  during  the  past 
week-end.  Among  the  guests  were 
Misses  8is  Melson,  Lenoir;  Teety 
Baker,  Winthrop;  Teeny  Hayes, 
High  Point;  Tootsie  Howard,  Win- 
throp; Teetsie  Carter,  N.  C.  C.  W.; 

Tide  Fowler,  Statesville;  Nine 
White,  Converse;  Sheet  Wingate, 
Lawrence;  and  Bird  Duckworth, 
Queens. 

ALBEMARLE 

From  the  Albemarle  (N.  C.)  Press: 

Mr.  Tee  Blalock  made  his  reg- 
ular call  to  see  Miss  Sallie  Lentz 
Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Clay  Tom  Kirk  made  his  reg- 
ular call  on  Miss  Hazel  Lentz  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Deese  made  his 
usual  call  on  Miss  Virginia  Hinson 
Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Connie  Fraley  made  his  reg- 
ular call  on  Miss  Mary  Smith  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Homer  Stills  made  his  reg- 
ular call  down  the  road  Sunday 
afternoon. 
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Mr  E.  A.  Robinson  s Progress 

Dionysus  in  Doubt,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1926. 

$1.76 

There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  about  Diony- 
sus. Mr  Robinson  met  him  on  one  of  his  dull  days  and  heard  him  talk 
(in  doggerel)  on  the  weaknesses  of  Democracy:  somewhat  disap- 
pointed perhaps  with  this,  Mr  Robinson  set  him  chatting,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  Demos  on  the  joyless,  confining,  illiberal,  standardi- 
zation of  modern  life.  But  it  will  not  do;  the  Muse  does  not  assist  at 
such  dialogues.  Mr  E.  A.  Robinson  the  poet  appears,  however,  in 
the  three  groups  of  sonnets  (where  the  metrical  restriction  brings 
out  his  best  writing)  and  in  the  two  poems  ‘Genevieve  and  Alexandra’ 
and  ‘Mortmain’.  The  first  of  these  is  in  dramatic  form  and  in  the 
actual  mode  of  presentation  is  reminiscent  of  Browning,  without 
Browning’s  peculiar  dialect.  Like  Confucius  with  his  famous 
square,  Mr  Robinson  gives  us  two  corners  and  leaves  us  to  construct 
the  triangle  of  love  and  tragedy ; but  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
taste  he  submits  only  the  interesting  question,  without  so  much  as 
hinting  at  the  outcome — an  unresolved  dissonance. 

The  sonnets  in  this  volume  are  more  suave,  more  mature,  less 
mannered  than  most  of  Mr  Robinson’s  earlier  sonnets;  and  if  they 
seem  to  rely  rather  too  much  on  mere  mystification,  the  poetic  effect 
is  often  there.  ‘Mortmain’  harks  back  to  the  psychologizing  method 
which  nearly  proved  fatal,  in  spite  of  much  splendor,  to  the  medigeval 
tales  of  Merlin  and  Lancelot.  Seneca  Sprague  and  Avenel  Gray 
(who  has  gray  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  a gray  cat — “Anyhow,  danm  the 
cat,”  as  Seneca  saith),  both  aged  fifty,  face  the  situation  of  two  lives 
lost  through  the  denial  of  love.  In  the  wrought-up  impatience  of 
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Seneca  and  the  somewhat  puzzled  patience  of  Avenel  there  lurks 
a touch  of  humor — much  more  sympathetic  than  that  of  ‘Miniver 
Cheevy’,  much  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  unregenerate  King  Cole 
— which  relieves  the  subdued  intensities  and  rhetoric  repressed  to 
the  conversational  of  Mr  Robinson’s  chosen  style;  and  there  is  also 
a touch  of  the  wistfulness  which  Mr  Frost  gets  into  such  stories.  In 
truth,  it  is  precisely  the  mellowness  implied  in  this  union  of  humor  and 
wistfulness  with  his  otherwise  rather  hard  and  dry  tone  that  marks 
Mr  Robinson’s  advance  in  this  volume  over  his  previous  work. 

Pauli  F.  Baum 


Terrible  Animals 

Perseus,  or  of  Dragons,  by  H.  F.  Scott  Stokes.  Dutton  1925.  74  pp.  $1.00. 

Reading  this  flippant  and  insubstantial  book  is  a deplorable  waste  of  time;  and 
reading  it  three  times,  as  I have,  is  beyond  all  excusing.  For  the  author’s  delight  is 
too  obvious  to  fool  anybody  into  believing  that  his  work  is  of  scientific  value;  and 
then,  who  cares  a fig  for  dragons?  Not  even  the  lamentable  auctorial  credulity  can 
deceive  the  judicious  into  admitting  the  importance  of  his  subject. 

The  book,  insofar  as  it  follows  any  scheme,  presents  the  dragon  as  known  in 
antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and  modern  Europe.  Later  the  author  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  genus,  adducing  Egyptian  origins  as  probable.  The  preface  and  the 
epilogue  hint  pianissimo  at  some  survivals,  with  a laudable  desire  for  their  extermi- 
nation. The  manner  is  airy,  delicate,  and  exceedingly  perverse;  the  more  literal- 
minded may  conceivably  miss  some  of  the  finer  points.  The  only  objection  which 
might  be  entered  against  the  work  is  the  preaching,  rather  lugged  in  by  the  heels,  of 
the  preface  and  epilogue.  But  one  may  go  to  church  to  enjoy  the  music  and  the 
stained-glass;  and  sermons  can  be  disregarded  in  Perseus  as  under  less  secular  cir- 
cumstances. And  then  the  preaching  is  after  all  of  a civilized  sort,  and  only  the 
dragon  himself  (which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  according  to  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John  the  Divine)  can  protest  at  the  author’s  assaults  on  respectability,  bigotry,  and 
cant. 

This  study  of  dragons,  granted,  can  serve  no  conceivably  useful  end.  But  if 
on  n’apprend  qu"en  s’amusant  (insidious  palliation  of  ignorance),  and  if  he  who 
would  save  his  time  too  zealously  shall  lose  it,  there  may  after  all  be  some  place  for 
a book  as  amusing,  provocative,  and  generally  delightful  as  this  Perseus. 

W.  Freeman  Twaddell 
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Will  James  Drawings — and  Some  Prose 

The  Drifting  Cowboy,  by  Will  Jaues.  Scribner’s.  241  pp.  $3.60. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  wandering  cow  hand^  told  in  idiomatic,  vivid,  and  un- 
grammatical language.  The  author  is  more  interested  in  what  he  tells  than  in  how 
he  tells  it.  But  it  is  his  ability  to  draw  that  makes  Will  James’  book  a thing  to  treas- 
ure. His  pictures,  in  pen-and-ink  and  charcoal  are  superb.  They  overbalance  his 
writing.  The  tail  wags  the  dog.  Not  since  Frederic  Remington’s  time  has  there 
been  a man  who  could  depict  the  scrub  type  of  horse  as  can  James.  The  only  man 
writing  and  drawing  today  who  can  touch  him  is  Ross  Santee,  and  a comparison  of 
some  of  Santee’s  impossible  horses  with  the  drawings  of  James’  demonstrates,  at 
once,  the  superiority  of  the  latter’s  work. 

There  is  much  vigor,  too,  in  the  simple,  unadorned  style  of  this  chronicler  of 
the  doings  of  the  cowboy.  The  real  cowboy  is  still  to  be  found  outside  the  cinema, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  comment  in  his  preface:  “In  The  Drifting 

Cowboy,  I don’t  mean  that  he’s  passing,  and  even  though  quite  a few  have  wrote  on 
the  passing  of  the  cowboy  while  riding  through  on  an  observation  car,  the  cowboy 
has  passed  all  he’s  going  to  for  a spell.  It’s  mighty  sad  and  true  that  he  has  been 
crowded  and  that  the  land  boosters  have  took  some  of  that  land  away  from  him,  but 
. . . there’s  still  places  where  the  cowboy  can  spread  his  loop  without  having  it 
caught  on  a fence  post.  There’s  still  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  where  there’s 
plenty  of  cattle  and  no  fences,  where  the  cowboy  wears  his  boots  out  in  the  stirrup 
and  not  in  irrigating  ditches  or  shoveling  hay.”  Will  James  has  humor  which  he 
uses  to  capital  advantage  in  one  of  his  tales,  “Filling  In  the  Cracks”,  in  which  he 
relates  the  adventures  of  a group  of  range  riders  who  hire  themselves  out  to  a mov- 
ing picture  firm  to  furnish  the  background  for  Wild  West  movies.  But  his  stories 
deal  ehiefiy  with  the  cowboy  in  his  routine  work, — “riding  herd”,  breaking  vieious 
horses,  and  working  with  various  outfits  from  the  warm  Southwest  to  the  blizzard- 
ridden  Oregon  plains.  There  is  realism,  color,  action, — but  always,  as  James  him- 
self says,  “the  truth  is  not  stretched,  it  can  happen  again”. 

The  volume  is  a good  piece  of  book-binding,  its  cover  is  a joy  to  the  eye,  and 
every  illustration  in  it,  from  first  to  last,  is  a fascinating  study. 

F.  McC.  H. 
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Briefer  Mention 

WhafB  o’clock,  by  Amy  Lowell.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  240  pp.  $2.26. 

This  final  testimony  to  the  versatile  powers  of  Amy  Lowell  contains  her  usual 
variety  of  forms  and  abundance  of  apt  and  vimd  imagery.  In  spite  of  such  notable 
poems  as  Liilacs,  Evelyn  Ray,  East,  West,  North,  and  South  of  a Man,  and  View  of 
Teignmouth  as  well  as  much  beauty  in  segregated  verses,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
Miss  Lowell  was  devoting  her  attention  to  the  Keats  biography  when  What’s  O’clock 
was  being  created.  Disciples  of  Amy  Lowell  will  treasure  this  last  volume  while 
they  feel  that  it  lacks  the  characteristically  purposive  touch  of  her  earlier  works. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

Hesperides,  by  Rjdgelt  Tobbence.  Macmillan.  105  pp.  $1.76. 

Here,  indeed,  is  “music  like  a curve  of  gold”  from  one  who  has  been  silent  many 
years.  Hesperides  deserves  its  place  as  title  poem,  but  for  sheer  beauty  Legend  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  this  century.  The  richness  and  melody  of  many  of  the 
poems  unfortunately  foster  superficial  consideration  of  their  significance. 

E.  M.  D. 

Sunrise  Trumpets,  by  Joseph  Auslakdee.  Harpers.  73  pp.  $2.00. 

Joseph  Auslander’s  poems  compass  the  gamut  of  beauty  from  trumpeting  dawns 
and  white  April  days  to  the  gray  of  rain  and  twilight.  He  is  a traditionaliist  whose 
keen  observation  of  nature  furnishes  him  rich  and  rhythmical  expressions  for  poems 
of  rare  delight  and  gentle  melancholy. 

E.  M.  D. 

Voices  of  the  Stones,  by  A.  E.  Macmillan.  61  pp.  $1.60. 

Surely  George  William  Russell  has  been  rightly  accorded  a place  among  the 
greatest  mystic  poets.  His  poems,  often  no  more  than  two  or  three  brief  quatrains, 
burn  with  the  essence  of  subjectivity.  They  exhibit  facility  of  phrase  without  frail- 
ty and  strength  achieved  through  reticence  and  structural  brevity. 

E.  M.  D. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus,  by  John  Masefield.  Macmillan.  166  pp.  $1.76. 

Mr.  Masefield’s  creditable  vivification  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  adds  little  to  the 
Biblical  account  and  little  to  the  poet’s  reputation. 

E.  M.  D. 

Adventures  in  Understanding,  by  David  Ghayson.  Doubleday.  273  pp. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker  again  goes  adventuring  under  the  guise  of  David  Grayson. 
Something  more  than  optimism,  serenity,  soothing  philosophy,  and  charming  simpli- 
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city  of  style  predestine  popularity  for  these  latest  recorded  efforts  to  understand 
mankind. 

E.  M.  D. 


The  Mysteries  of  Ann,  by  Alice  Brown.  Macmillan.  274  pp.  |1.76. 

Ann  Hale,  spinster  (evidently  in  her  second  childhood)  and  devotee  of  the 
mystery  tale,  has  some  “mysteries”  over  a kinsman’s  death — “mysteries”  which 
are  as  crystal  perspicuous  as  Miss  Brown’s  technique. 

O’Malley  of  Shanganagh,  by  Donne  Byrne.  Century.  $1.26. 

A little  old  to  be  reviewed,  but  never  too  old  to  be  read  by  those  who  enjoy  a 
rare  and  delicate  tale  told  in  Donne  Byrne’s  peculiarly  poetic  and  beautiful  prose. 

E.  M.  D. 


A Miscellany  of  American  Poetry,  1925.  Harcourt-Brace.  241  pp. 

This  year  the  Miscellany  is  distinguished  by  six  sonnets  from  Edward  Arling- 
ton Robinson’s  newest  book,  some  last  poems  of  Amy  Lowell,  the  couplet  groups 
of  Alfred  Kreymborg,  and  the  addition  of  characteristic  work  by  William  Rose 
Benet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Wallace  Stevens,  and  Elinor  Wylie. 

E.  M.  D. 

The  Lord’s  Will  and  Other  Carolina  Plays,  by  Paul  Green.  Henry  Holt.  264  pp.  $2.60. 

These  colorful  utilizations  of  Carolina  folklore  in  the  form  of  three  tragedies, 
a comedy,  and  two  melodramas  are  authentic  interpretations  of  life  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  notable  contributions  to  the  so-called  “new  drama.” 

E.  M.  D. 

Prairie  Pegasus,  A College  Anthology,  edited  by  Marie  D.  Hemke,  George  Bond,  and  Jay 
B.  Hubbell,  with  a foreword  by  Witter  Bynner  and  a discription  of  “The  Makers”, 
a poetry  group  at  Southern  Methodist  University.  61  pp.  Southwest:  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Although  Professor  Hubbell  makes  no  claim  for  this  volume  of  poetry  other 
than  that  it  is  “good  undergraduate  verse”,  he  might  well  have  said  more,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  called  a booster.  The  poems  deal  with  the  old  and  the 
new  Southwest  in  a vigorous,  robust  manner;  these  is  no  weak-kneed  piflBe  here, 
but  there  is  virility,  and  some  fragile  loveliness.  The  following  poets  are  included: 
George  Bond,  Aubrey  Burns,  Jeanne  Calfee,  Mattie  Lou  Frye,  Faye  Lemmon, 
Loia  Magnuson,  Ruth  Maxwell,  Dawson  Powell,  Edyth  Renshaw,  David  Riley 
Russell,  O.  E.  Sanders,  Marie  Stanbery,  Elsie  Marie  Stark,  Isaac  W.  Wade. 

R.  P.  Harriss 
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December — It  is  very  good  indeed 

By  a fire  of  logs  to  read 
Tales  of  Araby  and  Ind. 

— Romig  Fuixee. 


Down  In  Texas. — Down  in  Dallas,  Texas,  there  are  fourteen 
young  poets  who  are  making  beauty.  They  are  “The  Makers”;  and 
if  their  club  name  sounds  ostentatious  or  over-exuberant  in  the  light 
of  its  Fifteenth  Century  meaning,  it  is  none  the  less  truly  descrip- 
tive of  their  group.  For  they  are  creating — brilliantly,  carefully, 
and  sanely. 

Thanks  to  one  of  their  members,  “Prairie  Pegasus,”  their  vol- 
ume of  verse,  has  just  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Archivist,  Ajid 
although  the  book  arrives  too  late  to  be  reviewed  at  great  length 
(it  was  published  in  1924,  and  hence  is  not  “new”)  there  is  much 
that  could  be  said  of  it.  It  contains  more  real  stuff  per  page  than 
any  college  anthology  the  Archivist  has  ever  seen,  and  he  has  seen 
a good  many,  of  late.  The  work  of  some  of  “The  Makers”  is  familiar 
to  him;  but  there  are  also  others  who  write  startlingly  good  poetry. 
Which  brings  up  the  question,  “How  does  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity attract  so  many  writers  of  creditable  verse?”  One  answer  to  the 
question  might  be  that  Southern  Methodist  University  encourages 
the  student  poets.  During  the  past  three  years  this  young  university 
has  brought  to  its  students  such  teachers  and  lecturers  as  Witter 
Bynner,  Carl  Sandburg,  Robert  Frost,  Vachel  Lindsay,  and  others. 
(The  only  poets  who  have  visited  North  Carolina  institutions  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  Robert  Frost  and  DuBose  Heyward, 
both  of  whom  made  but  brief  lectures  at  the  state  university  while  on 
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fly-by-night  trips  through  the  Southeast.)  The  Texas  university 
holds,  annually,  a national  poetry  contest  for  college  students,  with 
judges  selected  from  among  the  most  important  literary  folk  of  the 
country,  including  John  Farrar,  Karle  Wilson  Baker,  Harriet  Mon- 
roe, Louis  Untermeyer,  and  Sara  Teasdale.  (The  only  effort  toward 
encouragement  of  student  verse- writers  in  North  Carolina  recently 
has  been  the  extremely  limited  contests  of  the  Cat’s  Head  Club  of 
Duke  University,  a student  group  which  has,  as  yet,  offered  only 
meagre  prizes.  And  these  contests  are  not  open  to  colleges,  but  to 
secondary  schools.)  North  Carolina  has  shown  real  interest  in  play- 
writing (witness  the  Carolina  Playmakers,  the  Taurians,  and  other 
amateur  groups),  yet  the  state  has  shown  but  little  interest  in  verse. 
This  is  true  of  many  other  Southern  states.  It  is  different  down  in 
Texas;  they  have  excellent  Little  Theatre  groups,  but  they  have 
their  poetry  groups  as  well. 

Speaking  of  “The  Makers”,  Carl  Sandburg  said:  “I  would  not 
be  surprised  at  any  sort  of  work  of  genius  that  might  issue  from  your 
group;  the  feel  is  there;  it  has  the  rebel  yell,  the  lone  wolf  howl,  and 
the  yellow  rose  of  Texas  in  it”.  Charles  Hanson  Towne  wrote  “On 
Reading  An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse”: 

“We  need  not  fearl  For  beauty  shall  endure. 

And  the  old  quiet  ways  seem  doubly  sure. 

Let  the  world  add  this  harvest  of  young  dreams 
Of  stars  and  flowers,  the  moon,  the  hills  and  streams 
To  the  rich  bins  Shakespeare  and  Milton  crammed. 

Beauty  still  lives — you  little  critics  be  damned!” 

And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Archivist  that  he  wrote  it  after  having 
read  “Prairie  Pegasus.” 
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About  Archive  Authors 

Maboaret  Tod  Ritter  is  a young  poet  whose  first  volume,  Mirrors,  has  been  widely  and 
favorably  commented  upon  by  reviewers.  She  has  been  a contributor  to  many  of  the  major 
reviews  and  magazines.  Her  present  address  is  Colorado  Springs.  » * * * Roxauj 
Walker  Barr,  who  was  introduced  to  readers  of  The  Archive  in  our  November  number,  is  a 
well-known  poet,  formerly  editor  of  The  Bohemian.  * * * * Roberta  Swartz,  who  also 

makes  her  second  appearance  in  The  Archive,  is  a graduate  student  at  Harvard.  In  1924, 
Miss  Swartz  won  the  national  poetry  prize  offered  by  Southern  Methodist  University,  the 
contest  being  judged  by  Witter  Bynner,  Harriet  Monroe,  and  Louis  Untermeyer.  * * * * 

Paull  F.  Baum,  author  of  numerous  reviews  and  literary  criticisms,  is  a member  of  the  Duke 
University  faculty.  * * * ♦ Robert  Caux,  of  Duke  University,  makes  his  first  contribu- 
tion with  this  issue.  Other  contributors  not  mentioned  here  are  regular  members  of  the 
editorial  board. 


It  Hath  Been  Said— 

“Here  is  an  idea,  evidently  planned  well  in  advance  and  apparently  launched  by  some  bold 
spirit  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  old  craft.  Luck  to  him. 

“But  what  especially  interests  is  whether  this  is  a sign  of  the  new  Duke?  If  the  stimulus 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  the  North  Carolina  rock 
quarry  has  drifted  over  into  the  undergraduate  body  to  cause  the  propagation  of  such  ideas 
as  this,  it  is  just  possible  that  Durham  will  have  something  to  point  to  besides  the  dollars  and 
the  name.” 

— Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

“Here  is,  for  example.  The  Archive,  published  by  the  undergraduates  of  Duke  University. 
For  thirty-seven  years,  while  the  college  was  yet  Trinity,  it  had  been  the  frilled  and  pantied 
little  recitation-speaker  of  the  institution’s  intellectual  Victorianism.  Look  at  it  now.  It  has 
thrown  off  its  repressions,  let  out  its  libido  and  doubled  its  margins 

“There  is  frank  imitation  about  The  Archive,  new  style,  but  there  is  new  life  in  it  and 
new  promise.  The  youngsters  are  aping  the  sophisticates,  ....  but  at  least  their  new 
models  are  alive  whereas  their  old  models  were  dead.  Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  new 
attitude  and  enterprise  that  moves  the  editor  of  a Southern  college  magazine  like  The  Archive 
to  welcome  to  its  pages  a leading  article  by  a negro  man  of  letters,  to  snag  special  articles 
and  poems  by  distant  university  presidents  and  recognized  poets.” 

— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


“We  want  to  shout  ‘Oyez’  and  herald  the  appearance  of  an  undergraduate  literary  maga- 
zine which  doesn’t  look  or  read  like  any  undergraduate  magazine  we’ve  seen  before — The 
Archive  of  Duke  University.  Here  are  contents  more  than  one  step  removed  from  the  ama- 
teurish twaddle  we  have  learned  to  expect  in  college  publications.” 

— Telfair,  Jr.,  in  “The  Literary  Lantern.” 
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The  Logic  0/  Fundamentalism 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 

as  impossible  some  of  the  minor  improbalities — the  direct  creation 
of  the  physical  universe,  let  us  say,  or  the  story  of  Jonah,  or  of  Joshua 
and  the  sun  and  moon,  or  the  miracles  of  Christ,  or  the  Virgin  Birth. 
But  many  of  those  who  reject  these  miracles  do  not  (or  dare  not) 
hesitate  to  accept  the  far  greater  miracles  of  the  Incarnation  and  Re- 
demption— the  Infinite  and  Spiritual  Divinity  assuming  a finite  phy- 
sical human  body.  Before  this  staggering  and  incomprehensible 
miracle,  the  improbabilities  commonly  objected  to  by  modernists  are 
commonplaces  of  plausibility.  Yet  most  modernists  who  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  a man’s  living  three  days  in  the  belly  of  a fish  will  profess 
unquestioning  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They  affect  to  be 
using  reason  to  supplement  the  statements  of  scripture;  but  they 
reject  the  minor  miracle  and  accept  the  major.  They  strain  at  a 
microbe,  and  swallow  a hippocampelephantocamelos. 

The  real  intellectual  beauties  of  the  Fundamentalist  creed  need 
only  comparison  with  the  logical  blemishes  of  the  modernist  system 
to  be  apparent.  Here  there  is  none  of  the  chaotic  disagreement  that 
disfigm’es  the  modernist  group ; every  Fundamentalist  is  in  all  essen- 
tials at  one  with  every  other  Fundamentalist.  And  the  individual 
Fundamentalist’s  creed  is  a harmonious  body  of  belief ; there  are  no 
anachronistic  and  incongruous  attempts  at  producing  a mongrel 
system,  clumsily  compounded  of  reason  and  faith. 

From  the  esthetic  point  of  view,  the  Fundamentalist  is  the  only 
possible  conception  of  the  Bible.  Regarded  as  the  literature  of  a 
people,  a cento  of  various  writers,  the  Bible  is  still  an  extraordinary 
document ; but  it  is  only  when  it  is  viewed  as  a whole,  the  work  of  one 
single  dominating  mind,  that  it  comes  into  its  own.  From  the  opening 
chapters  of  Genesis  to  the  closing  glory  of  the  Revelation,  the  esthetic 
continuity  is  so  unbroken  that  any  sensitive  reader  must  feel  it  as 
the  product  of  a unified  purposeful  personality.  The  unvarying 
motif  of  human  rebellion  and  reconciliation  with  Divinity  is  never 
far  from  the  center  of  the  stage.  To  regard  this  unified  piece  of 
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art  as  a haphazard  collection  of  histories,  laws,  songs,  essays,  and 
memoirs,  of  purely  human  origin,  is  artistic  as  well  as  theological 
sacrilege.  For  logic  and  beauty  are  related,  not  very  remotely; 
and  the  rigorous  eonsistency  of  the  Fundamentalist  ereed  makes  it 
esthetieally  as  well  as  intellectually  admirable. 

The  insistence  upon  the  importanee  of  faith  as  the  prime  agent 
of  salvation  is  among  the  most  frequently  attacked  tenets  of  Funda- 
mentalism. Yet  only  a little  thought  will  vindicate  this  doctrine 
and  reveal  it  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Fundamentalist  creed.  For 
“salvation  by  faith”  is  not  only  good  theology;  it  answers  the  prag- 
matic test:  it  works.  The  purpose  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  so 
far  as  earthly  life  is  concerned,  is  to  give  solace  and  comfort  to  the 
believer.  And  to  this  end  the  academically  absolute  truth  of  the 
doctrine  believed  is  of  not  the  slightest  importance;  it  is  the  indivi- 
dual’s belief  in  it  that  matters.  For  to  the  individual  the  universe 
is  what  he  believes  it;  and  every  conviction  of  faith  is  a new  eosmic 
creation.  Salvation  by  faith  is  the  soundest  of  dogmas;  and  it  is  the 
only  possible  salvation  from  the  pragmatie  as  well  as  the  theologieal 
point  of  view. 

It  is  improbable  that  even  the  most  thorough-going  modernist 
would  deny  that  the  Fundamentalist  creed  inspires  more  complete 
faith  than  the  modernist.  For  the  Fundamentalist  ereed  has  sim- 
plicity,— that  quality  which  most  strongly  compels  belief.  It  is  a eo- 
herent  and  symmetrical  creed,  in  which  all  follows  without  a break 
from  the  single  basic  principle  of  verbal  inerrancy.  It  is  a definite 
and  immutable  standard:  every  Fundamentalist  knows  and  holds 
the  beliefs  of  his  fellows.  It  is  a creed  in  which  every  article  is  pre- 
scribed, which  asks  of  its  believers  only  to  believe,  whieh  makes  no 
demands  upon  them  to  work  out  their  spiritual  problems  for  them- 
selves, but  offers  an  irrefutable  and  all-sufficient  authority  for  every 
question.  And  by  adequate  performanee  of  the  promises  of  Chris- 
tianity to  give  solaee  and  eomfort  to  the  believer,  it  asserts  its  prae- 
tieal  as  well  as  theoretical  supremacy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps  I have  been  too  partial  to  Fundamentalism  in  this  ex- 
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n^uy  Before  You  Leave 

Things  are  mighty  rushed  after  you  get  home— 
and  there  are  dances  to  catch,  and  dates  be 
had.  We  wish  to  be  your  gift  counsellors— 
our  complete  stock  of  quality  jewelry  is  priced 
so  that  the  collegiate’s  pocketbook  can  stand 
it.  Girls,  there  are  gifts  for  HIM,  and  Boys, 
there  are  gifts  for  HER.  Drop  by  the  store 
and  look  them  over. 
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Girls 

Compacts 

Watches 

Bracelets 

Pearls 

Manicure  Sets 
Rings 


Boys 

Cigarette  Cases 
Watch  Chains 
Shirt  Studs 
Cuff  Links 
Fraternity  Jewelry 
Fountain  Pen 
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TUTTLE 


Just  as  clothes  make  the  man 
so  does  stationery  make  the 
letter. 

Being  well  dressed  makes  you 
feel  much  more  self  reliant. 

(!^lb  Jlampgftire  Stationer? 

Gi-ves  you  that  feeling  in  your  correspondence. 
Sold  plain  or  die  stamped  by  the 

®f)E  ©tall  ^fjarmaty 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 
Fine  Stationery  Department 
South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
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amination.  It  may  be  that,  abusing  an  excellent  maxim,  I have  given 
the  Fundamentalists  somewhat  more  than  their  due.  My  palliation 
is  that  this  body  of  believers  has  received  a treatment  scornful  and 
contemptuous  past  all  endurance;  that  its  opponents  have  without 
any  show  of  justice  reflected  most  outrageously  upon  the  Fundamen- 
talist intelligence.  For  the  Fundamentalists,  upon  one  single  as- 
sumption,— and  a not  unplausible  assumption,  as  theological  hypothe- 
ses go,  the  assumption  of  the  verbal  inerrancy  of  scripture — ^have  built 
up  a structure  of  belief  which,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  theological  or  philosophical  system  of 
the  past  and  present;  they  have  evolved  a body  of  faith  which  is  a 
model  of  logic,  coherence  and  symmetry. 
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Exactly  as  it  holds  its  old 
smokers,Chesterfield  wins 
its  new  ones-on  taste  alone 
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SPECIAL  POETRY  NUMBER.— The  editors  of  The 
Archive  are  now  planning  an  issue  for  the  Spring  which  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  poetry  and  poetry  reviews  and  criticisms. 
This  will  be  our  April  issue.  Admirable  cooperation  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  poets,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  contain 
some  excellent  verse. 

THE  OLD  COFFEE  HOUSES. — Gay  Allen,  whose  articles 
in  past  issues  of  The  Archive  have  struck  fire,  evoking  com- 
ment from  many  folks,  including  James  Branch  Cabell,  himself, 
will  contribute  an  article  soon  on  this  subject. 

THAT  ATROCIOUS  YOUNGSTER,  W.  Freeman  Twad- 
dell,  will  discuss  a shocking  subject  in  a most  shocking  manner 
in  our  February  number.  Be  warned  that  it  will  be  vicious. 

ARE  THE  CAROLINA  PLAYMAKERS  in  a rut?  J.  E. 
Hawkins,  a member  of  that  organization,  thinks  so,  and  will 
write  about  it  soon. 


J’implore  ta  piti4,  Toi,  Vunique  que  j’aime, 

Du  fond  du  gouffre  obscur  oil  mon  coeur  est  tombi. 

— DE  PROFUNDIS  CLAMAIR:  Bacdklaire. 


White  Hunger 

By  Kathryn  Worth 

Softly  the  silly  flocks  of  snow 
Drop  wool  across  the  meadowlands ; 

I dig  my  frightened  thoughts  below 
Seeking  the  grass’s  lost  green  hands. 

Did  ever  crimson  flagon-rose 
Make  Summer  drunk  with  elder  wine 
My  heart  is  desolate  for  those 
Blue  days  of  phlox  and  columbine. 

I kneel  among  the  vanished  bees, 
Starving  for  color  in  my  mind, 

Since  frost  has  eaten  up  the  trees 
Leaving  no  golden  crumbs  behind. 


Esthetic  Experience 

Beauty  to  her  was  less  in  the  rough,  gray  thunder 
Than  in  the  little  waves  along  the  shoal; 

Beauty  to  her  was  less  of  words  than  wonder, 

Less  wonder  than  a triumphing  of  soul. 

In  lonely  intervals  of  white  desire 

Her  body  fell  a prey  to  Beauty’s  plunder. 

Afar,  pale  signals  seemed  her  spirit’s  fire — 

Her  more  articulate  ashes  told  our  blunder. 

Ethel  M.  Davis 


Epitaph  for  a Spinster 

If  you  must  weep,  think  not  of  her  as  one 

Who  burnt  life’s  candle  to  the  smoking  brass; 
Instead,  remember  her,  beneath  the  grass. 

As  Clytie,  ever  yearning  to  the  sun. 

She  was  young  once,  white  as  Methuselah’s  head. 

As  soft  and  warm  as  April  wind  at  dawn; 

But  she  was  virtuous — so  love  passed  on — 

And  that  is  all  that  can  be  truthfully  said. 

Ronald  Walker  Barr. 
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Hog  and  Hominy 

A Gastronomic  Interpretation  of  Southern  History 

By  Julian  Boyd 

IF  the  dictum  of  Napoleon  that  an  army  marches  upon  its  stomach 
be  true,  it  must  to  a greater  extent  be  evident  that  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  exacting  institutional  and  social  progress  in  peace 
time  is  dependent  upon  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  alimentary 
processes  of  a nation.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  a new  one.  A well- 
known  outliner  of  history  has  devoted  two  full  pages  of  a greatly 
condensed  volume  to  the  culinary  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  powerful 
Charles  V of  Austria  which  played  a large,  if  not  the  only,  part  in 
causing  him  to  abdicate.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  example  of 
the  effect  of  a single  appetite  upon  history.  So  far  as  I know,  no 
historian  has  treated  of  the  appetite  of  a race  or  a nation  as  a causa- 
tive factor  in  the  progress  of  that  race  or  nation.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  merely  to  suggest,  without  any  attempt  to  support  by 
scientific  historical  methods,  the  idea  that  institutional  and  social 
progress  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  obstructed  to  a large  degree 
because  there  existed  such  a hopeless  disproportion  between  the  die- 
tary needs  of  the  South  and  its  dietary  uses. 

The  South  was  once  a leader  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  South- 
ern slaveholders  had  the  time  and  the  wealth  to  devote  to  the  study 
of  politics.  They  generated  and  directed  the  influence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  beginning  of  the  nation;  at  one  time  seven  of  the  nine 
men  on  its  bench  were  Southern  men.  They  were  admittedly  the 
leaders  in  Congress;  Daniel  Webster,  in  introducing  a North  Caro- 
lina senator  to  a friend,  is  said  to  have  written:  “He  is  your  equal  and 
my  superior.”  And  while  Cotton  was  King,  the  South  was  a leading 
factor  in  the  financial  world ; New  Y ork  thrived  on  the  money  depos- 
ited in  her  banks  as  a result  of  the  great  exports  of  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  other  ports.  Since  that  time  the  role  of 
the  South  has  become  that  of  a silent  spectator  to  the  national  game 
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of  politics,  unnoticed  by  the  one  party  because  it  would  be  wasted 
effort,  and  by  the  other  because  she  can  be  depended  upon  to  follow 
without  being  beckoned.  Historians  have  shown  many  causes  for  this 
contrast.  The  war,  of  course,  was  one,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
The  so-called  economic  interpretation  of  history  and  other  theories 
have  been  applied  to  Southern  history  with  success.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  add  to  this  array  of  obvious  and  less  obvious  causes  another  inter- 
pretation; that  is,  to  suggest,  without  being  ambiguous  intentionally, 
that  the  greasy,  heavy  pork  dishes  and  the  hot,  soggy  breads  found 
so  abundantly,  especially  under  the  plantation  system,  had  at  least 
a contributory  part  in  obstructing  progress  in  the  South.  It  is  to  be 
further  suggested  that  slavery,  with  its  “weekly  ’lowance”  of  a peck 
of  meal,  a side  of  bacon,  and  a portion  of  black  molasses,  did  not  pro- 
duce such  men  as  Booker  T.  Washington  and  William  E.  Burghardt 
Dubois,  although  it  did  produce  cholera  and  pellagra  at  times.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  achieved  what  he  did  only  after  escaping  from  slavery. 

The  most  important  causative  forces  in  history  are  often  not  the 
most  obvious  forces.  This  is  especially  true  when  one  attempts  to 
determine  the  dietary  habits  of  a region,  and  to  treat  the  subject  his- 
torically. No  materials  exist  which  would  be  at  all  adequate  in  sup- 
porting a theory  such  as  has  been  suggested.  It  has  only  been  in  very 
recent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  survey  racial  and 
regional  dietary  needs  and  uses,  and  these  surveys,  even  as  compre- 
hensive as  they  are,  furnish  conclusions  which  are,  at  best,  only  intelli- 
gent guesswork.  To  attempt  to  survey  the  dietary  of  the  South  in 
the  past  would  remove  the  problem  from  intelligent  guesswork  to 
the  realm  of  haphazard  and  speculation.  The  suggested  theory,  then, 
must  remain  a mere  suggestion.  Only  a smattering  bit  of  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  from  the  best  of  sources,  such  as  A.  de  Puy  Van 
Buren’s  Jottings  of  a Year’s  Sojourn  in  the  South;  Susan  D.  Smedes’ 
Memorials  of  a Southern  Planter;  Mary  B.  Chestnutt’s  A Diary 
from  Diaoie;  Avirett’s  The  Old  Plantation;  and  many  other  accounts 
of  a similar  nature. 

From  such  accounts  as  those  mentioned,  it  is  found  that  the  diet 
of  the  Southerner  under  the  plantation  system  was  much  less  varied, 
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and  much  more  solid,  than  it  is  today.  Beef  and  mutton  were  seldom 
used  for  food;  pork  was  the  universal  meat  and  was  found  in  abun- 
dance in  most  regions.  On  Howell  Cobb’s  Georgia  plantation,  “Hur- 
ricane,” including  less  than  a hundred  persons,  thirty-one  thousand 
pounds  of  pork  were  slaughtered  in  one  year,  1849,  and  most  of  it 
was  used  for  home  consumption.*  The  shoulders,  sides,  hams,  and 
lard  products  were  stored  up,  but  all  other  parts  of  the  hog  were 
promptly  consumed.  Spareribs,  backbone,  jowl,  feet,  souse,  sausage, 
liver,  chitterlings,  and  other  pork  products  greased  every  mouth  on 
the  plantation.  Hog-killing  time  was  a festival,  especially  for  the 
negroes,  because  it  brought  the  many  “extras”  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  “weekly  ’lowance.” 

Loaf  bread  was  rarely  used  by  the  Southerner,  for  hot  breads  were 
universally  preferred.  Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford,  Historian-Gen- 
eral at  one  time  of  the  U.  D.  C. — that  ultra-patriotic  organization  of 
the  South  which  has  sought  to  aid  Southern  progress  by  making  it 
impossible  for  such  men  as  the  late  Walter  Hines  Pa^e  to  live  there, 
only  to  memorialize  them  when  they  are  dead — said,  in  a defense  of 
the  “Civilization  of  the  Old  South”:  “There  were  plenty  of  little 
negroes  to  run  back  and  forth  with  the  covered  dishes  and  hot  batter 
cakes,  hot  waffles,  hot  rolls,  and  even  hot  ginger  cakes. ”f  The  same 
writer  says  further  that  “Ole  Marster’s”  breakfast  consisted  of 
“broiled  chicken,  stuffed  sausage,  spareribs,  broiled  ham  and  eggs, 
egg-bread,  corn  muffins,  hot  rolls,  beaten  biscuits,  batter  cakes  or 
waffles  with  melted  butter,  syrup  or  honey — and  the  half  not  told.” 
After  dinner — the  author  does  not  itemize  the  typical,  dinner,  prob- 
ably for  lack  of  space — “Ole  Marster”  would,  if  it  were  smnmer  time, 
lie  down  upon  the  wide  veranda  or  in  the  spacious  hall  upon  one  of 
those  old  mahogany  sofas,  and  a little  darkey  with  a turkey  tail  fan 
or  a peacock  feather  brush  standing  at  his  head  to  fan  him  and  keep 
off  flies  while  he  took  his  noonday  nap.”  Having  satiated  a healthy 
appetite  with  such  foods,  “Ole  Marster”  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  such  fare  would  lead  to  sluggishness  and 

* Docvmentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Volume  I,  p.  183. 

t North  Carolina  Booklet,  Volume  XVII,  pp.  138-139. 
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the  deadening  of  initiative  in  the  individual;  if  that  were  true  of  the 
individual,  it  would  remain  more  or  less  true  for  the  region  of  which 
he  was  a part. 

The  corn  products  on  the  table  of  the  typical  Southern  planter 
were  grits,  lye  hominy — which  O.  Henry  has  called  the  most  abomin- 
able of  all  breakfast  cereals — muffins,  batter  cakes,  spoon  bread,  “hoe 
cake”,  “pone”,  “corndodgers” — the  rival  in  indigestibility  of  the 
urban  “sinker” — and  many  other  similar  foods.  The  three  most 
common  varieties  of  corn  bread  were  those  called  “pone”,  “corn- 
dodger”, and  “hoe  cake”.  A “pone”  was  simply  a piece  of  corn  dough 
baked  in  a skillet  or  oven.  It  was  not  considered  a well-baked  pone 
unless,  in  being  placed  in  the  oven,  it  received  the  impress  of  the  cook’s 
fingers.  “Dodgers”  were  no  more  than  boiled  “pones”.  The  dough 
for  making  pones  was  dropped  in  a pot  of  boiling  vegetables,  and 
the  result  was  a concentrated  lump  of  boiled,  and  consequently  soggy, 
corn  meal.  “Hoe  cakes”  were  merely  pones  baked  upon  a hoe,  worn 
smooth  and  bright,  and  placed  upon  a pile  of  live  coals. 

The  field  and  the  garden  contributed  what  little  variety  there  was 
to  the  diet  of  the  Southern  planter.  The  garden  furnished  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  beets,  mustard  and  turnip  greens,  string  beans, 
butter  beans,  asparagus,  artichokes,  potatoes,  squashes,  onions,  car- 
rots, turnips,  okra,  cabbages,  and  collards.  The  field  produced  for 
the  table  green  corn  for  frying,  boiling,  stewing,  or  roasting;  cow- 
peas,  black-eyed  peas,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and  in  some  regions, 
rice.  The  many  kinds  of  breads,  pies,  preserves,  pickles,  and  relishes 
which  crowded  the  table  showed  how  the  Southern  housewife  tried 
to  give  variety  by  using  the  same  materials  in  different  styles. 

The  fare  of  the  slaves  was  more  simple.  “Hoe  cake”  and  bacon 
were  its  chief  and  often  its  only  constituents.  Alexander  Telfair  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  writing  to  his  overseer  June  11,  1832,  said:  “The 
allowance  for  every  grown  negro  is  a peck  of  corn  each  week,  and  a 
pint  of  salt,  and  a piece  of  meat,  not  exceeding  14  lbs.  per  month.”* 
A Louisiana  statute  made  it  compulsory  for  the  planter  to  furnish 
every  slave  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  pork  a year.  In  summer 

*Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Volume  I,  p.  243. 
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this  diet  was  somewhat  varied  by  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  even  so, 
the  diet  of  the  Negro  was  severely  monotonous  all  the  year  round. 

The  diet  of  the  Southern  planter  and  his  servants  such  as  has  been 
described  here  was  peculiar  to  his  age  and  the  region  in  which  he 
lived;  yet  a very  similar  diet  can  be  found  in  most  large  farm  homes 
of  the  present  day.  A dietary  survey  made  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
Southeastern  mountains  revealed  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  farm  diet 
was  chiefly  pork,  meal,  flour,  butter,  sugar,  cabbages,  onions,  and 
potatoes.  Hence  if  there  were  any  harmful  results  from  a long-con- 
tinued use  of  this  sort  of  diet  by  the  planter,  there  exist  the  same 
dangers  today. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  this  paper  presupposes  an  undemon- 
strable  fact.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  once  the  compact  and 
wealthy  minority  of  slaveholders  in  the  South  were  a directing  influ- 
ence in  national  politics.  Today  the  South  is  itself  directed,  solidly. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  South  lived  abundantly  on  foods 
which  were  both  solid  and  unvaried.  And  it  is  suggested  that  there 
is  a connection  to  some  degree  between  the  solidity  of  the  dietary  of 
the  South  in  the  past  and  the  solidness  of  its  present  role  in  the  fleld 
of  politics.  The  same  thing  applies  to  all  other  progress  in  the  South. 
The  connection  is  undemonstrable,  but  it  is  no  less  obvious.  It  is, 
however,  because  of  the  labors  of  scientists  and  statisticians,  becoming 
increasingly  possible  for  the  historian  to  take  the  factor  of  diet  into 
consideration  as  one  of  the  causative  forces  of  history.  Even  so,  his 
conclusions  will  hardly  be  listened  to  with  attention  anywhere  outside 
his  own  profession  and  his  own  classroom,  and  it  is  well  known  the 
degree  of  attention  he  gets  therein.  That  is  why  the  historian  has 
been  called  the  most  learned  and  the  most  futile  of  all  social  scientists. 
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Captain  Laughinghouse  and 
the  Old  Klan 

By  A.  C.  Jordan,  Jr. 

IT  WAS  June  and  as  a breezy  “si-wester”  ruffled  the  waters  of  the 
lower  Neuse,  I sat  under  the  shade  of  a big  tree  and  gazed  across 
the  water  toward  the  Pamlico  Sound.  As  I sat  there  in  reverie, 
I noticed  the  figure  of  a stalwart  old  man  approaching  me  from  my 
left.  Upon  his  drawing  nearer  I was  accosted  with  a pleasant  “How 
goes  it,  brother?”  Quickly  arising,  I drew  up  a chair  for  my  old 
friend,  and  we  began  to  talk.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  an  ideal 
subject  for  conversation,  but  once  on  that  topic  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a fish  which  leaped  from  the  water.  This  led  to  the  recount- 
ing of  tales  of  fisherman’s  luck,  and  here  our  thoughts  began  to  ram- 
ble. As  Oriental  was  a summer  school  town,  we  talked  of  summer 
school  and  drifted  on  to  politics.  It  was  then  1924  and  the  coming 
presidential  election  was  discussed.  Politics  called  to  the  mind  of  my 
old  friend  past  conditions  of  the  ’80’s,  which  were  in  part  similar  to 
those  of  the  present,  and  as  he  talked  I found  him  to  be  in  a reminiscent 
mood,  for  now  he  was  reliving  his  Civil  War  days.  Incidentally  I 
mentioned  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  at  once  I realized  that  I had  struck 
a note  that  was  dear  to  the  old  man’s  heart. 

This  man  with  whom  I had  fallen  into  conversation  was  Captain 
J.  J.  Laughinghouse,  a stalwart  old  gentleman  in  his  eighties,  a man 
who  stands  solidly  on  his  feet,  grips  his  stout  hickory  walking-stick 
as  if  it  might  be  a claymore,  tethers  his  watch  to  a chain  that  is  a 
chain,  and  wears  his  galluses  and  sleeve-bands  openly,  without  super- 
ficial concealment.  There  is  no  compromise  in  him.  His  long  white 
side-whiskers,  his  substantially-framed  spectacles,  are  as  uncompro- 
mising as  the  fire  in  his  eye.  And  the  fire  in  his  eye  would  tell  anyone 
that  he  is  one  of  Carlyle’s  men  “with  fire  in  the  belly”. 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Captain  Laughinghouse  is  regarded 
locally  as  an  heroic  figure.  No  more  did  Marshal  Ney  seem  heroic  to 
his  housekeeper.  The  little  town  of  Oriental  goes  its  way  placidly 
enough,  accounting  Captain  Laughinghouse  one  of  several  who  love 
to  live  in  the  old  days  and  talk  about  them.  The  type  is  familiar 
enough,  and  people  are  generally  classified  by  types.  There  are  other 
old  Veterans  in  Oriental,  and  I have  seen  some  of  them  begin  melting 
into  the  distance  when  Captain  Laughinghouse  tilted  back  his  porch 
chair.  But  with  me  it  was  different.  I was  hearing  stories  which 
scores  of  men  knew  fifty  years  ago,  tales  which  they  would  have  been 
shot  for  telling.  Some  of  these  facts  have  since  been  garnered  by 
historians,  but  some  to  this  day  have  never  appeared  in  print.  I took 
notes  knowing  that  the  story  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  I have  since 
corresponded  with  Captain  Laughinghouse  in  order  to  complete  the 
account.  I was  being  led  by  a man  of  vigorous  personality  into  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  episodes  of  Southern  history.  It  was  an  initia- 
tion into  the  councils  of  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan,  by  one  of  its 
early  organizers.  As  I have  put  the  story  together,  it  represents 
several  interviews  and  letters.  It  adds  something  to  what  is  known 
about  the  Klan,  but  something  seems  lacking  even  as  I ^vrite  it.  Like 
Mrs.  Clemens’  repeating  Mark  Twain’s  profanity  to  him,  I have  the 
words  but  not  the  tune.  It  takes  Captain  Laughinghouse  for  that. 

Captain  Laughinghouse  leaned  forward  on  his  walking-stick,  both 
hands  grasping  its  curved  handle.  His  eyes  sparkled  afresh  and  as 
the  wells  of  interest  began  to  swell  within  him,  he  was  talking  with 
the  keen  emotional  zest  of  a schoolboy  telling  of  his  pranks.  In  him 
I recognized  a gentleman  of  the  Old  South ; he  was  numbered  among 
the  landed  gentry  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

“Friend  Jordan,”  said  the  old  man,  “No  greater  achievement  in 
all  history  was  ever  accomplished  than  that  which  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
accomplished  for  humanity  and  civilization  in  the  years  of  ’69  and  ’70. 
A great  courage,  a dauntless  spirit,  a manly  mission,  and  high  ideals 
were  the  actuating  principles  of  these  ex-Confederates  of  the  Klans. 
The  Klan  harbored  no  prejudices  and  perpetrated  no  injustices;  it 
committed  no  malicious  wrongs ; yet  it  accomplished  its  gigantic  task. 
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It  achieved  its  noble  mission  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  The 
lives  of  the  Klansmen  were  consecrated  to  saving  our  civilization,  to 
protecting  the  homes  and  the  well-being  of  our  people,  and  to  shield- 
ing the  virtue  of  our  womanhood.” 

I was  interested  and  wished  to  know  more,  for  I had  just  heard 
a striking  example  of  the  old-time  Southern  Oratory,  and  besides,  I 
desired  to  know  what  authority  my  old  friend  had  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Klan. 

“Captain,”  said  I,  “were  you  a member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
Reconstruction  days?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  organized  the  Klans  in  Beaufort  and  Pitt 
Counties  in  1868  and  ’69.” 

At  this  point  I realized  that  I was  at  the  very  source  of  much 
interesting  information  and  at  once  I questioned  the  Old  Veteran 
about  his  life’s  history.  Settling  back  into  his  chair  the  old  man 
relaxed  and  began  to  talk.  As  I listened,  I learned  that  he  was  born 
on  a farm  in  the  lower  part  of  Pitt  county.  North  Carolina,  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1847.  His  father  was  a big  planter  and  owned  seventy-five 
slaves.  In  1862  young  Laughinghouse  went  to  Oxford,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  J.  H.  Horner’s  Military  School.  When  in  April  1864  Presi- 
dent Davis  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ofi'ered  First  Lieutenant 
commissions  to  all  boys  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were  well  drilled 
and  suitable  for  drill  masters,  young  Laughinghouse  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Three  months  after 
receiving  his  First  Lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Confederate  Army 
he  was  made  Adjutant  of  the  71st  North  Carolina  Regiment.  On 
October  1,  four  days  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  Captain  of  Company  H of  this  Regiment  and  served  as  such 
in  Hoke’s  Division  until  the  surrender.  He  had  served  but  one  year 
and  had  been  the  youngest  captain,  holding  a commission,  among 
the  125,000  troops  which  North  Carolina  furnished  the  South.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  faced  the  problem  of  going  to  work  or  of  starv- 
ing, for  his  parents  were  dead  and  his  father’s  estate  had  been  wasted 
during  the  war.  His  first  job  was  that  of  teaching  a free-school  at 
the  salary  of  thirty  dollars  a month. 
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The  Reconstruction  period  now  dawned  on  the  South  and  the 
scalawags  and  carpet-baggers,  traitors  to  both  North  and  South, 
flocked  down  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  negroes  against  the  Southern 
whites.  It  was  a time  when  no  home  was  safe.  Womanhood  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  violated  by  some  brute.  The  scalawags 
and  carpet-baggers  were  engineering  their  own  damnable  plans 
against  the  unprotected  whites  of  the  South  and  had  completely  dis- 
franchised them.  In  the  main  the  negroes  had  been  inoffensive  and 
it  was  largely  through  carpet-bagger  instigation  that  they  became 
troublesome.  Thus  did  the  negroes  through  the  Union  Leagues 
attempt  to  assume  those  rights  which  the  law  did  not  give  them,  and 
in  doing  so  they  became  a menace  to  civilization. 

To  offset  this  dreadful  situation  and  to  give  a protection  to  the 
Southern  whites  whom  the  Reconstruction  government  did  not  pro- 
tect, General  Forrest,  a Southern  Cavalry  Commander,  reorganized 
a social  club  which  had  been  started  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  after  the 
surrender.* 

The  order  had  been  named  Ku  Klux  from  the  Greek  word  kukAos, 
meaning  circle  or  group  and  had  upon  suggestion  been  called  Ku 
Klux,  the  word  Klan  later  being  added  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
In  the  reorganized  Klan  only  ex-Confederate  soldiers  were  eligible 
for  membership  as  Klansmen,  for  unitj'^  of  effort,  of  purpose,  and 
of  mind  was  essential.  At  this  time  Captain  Laughinghouse  was 
living  in  Beaufort  County,  North  Carolina,  and  there  in  Washing- 
ton, the  county  seat,  a movement  was  begun  to  establish  a local  Klan 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux.f 


* The  first  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organized  in  Tennessee  just  after  the  surrender  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  had  as  its  sole  purpose  to  afford  its  members  a means  of  amuse- 
ment— the  fun  being  the  initiation  of  the  new  members.  The  weird,  ghostly  attire  had  such 
a psychological  effect  on  the  negroes  and  whites  alike  that  later  when  some  agency  was 
needed  to  combat  the  evils  of  the  Reconstruction  period  the  organization  was  at  once  seen 
to  be  just  that  through  which  the  terrible  problems  might  be  met.  Thus  it  was  that  Gen- 
eral Forrest  chose  to  recognize  it  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the  Reconstruction  period. 

t Pulaski,  Tennessee,  was  a highly  cultured  community  in  1865.  For  this  reason  as  well 
as  for  the  similarity  of  the  Klan’s  costumes  and  also  the  name  clan,  there  seems  to  be  much 
in  the  original  Klan  which  was  strongly  effected  by  Scottish  tradition  and  even  by  that  of 
the  Crusades.  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  Fiery  cross. 
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I was  interested  and  wished  to  hear  the  facts  about  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  local  Klan. 

“Captain  Laughinghouse,”  said  I,  “just  how  did  you  undertake 
to  organize  the  Beaufort  County  Klan?” 

“Friend  Jordan,”  said  he,  “it  was  all  very  simple.  Eighteen  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers  met  in  Dr.  John  McDonald’s  office  and  decided 
to  petition  the  state  head  of  the  Klan.  It  was  on  good  authority, 
known  that  Colonel  W.  L.  Saunders  of  Raleigh  was  the  state  com- 
mander, and  I was  delegated  to  go  to  him.  In  November  1868  I 
went  to  Raleigh  and  obtained  the  authority  to  organize  the  first  Klan 
east  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad.” 

At  this  point  in  the  story,  I interrupted  to  inquire  just  how  one 
secured  authority  to  organize  a local  Klan  and  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion Captain  Laughinghouse  continued, — “I  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Klan  itself  and  after  swearing  to  uphold  its  princi- 
ples, I was  sent  back  to  Beaufort  County  to  initiate  the  others.  Our 
first  meeting  was  attended  by  Captain  G.  H.  Brown,  Sr.,  Major 
Thomas  Sparrow,  Captain  William  Shaw,  Sr.,  Captain  James  White- 
hurst, Dr.  John  McDonald,  Seth  Bridgmen,  Richard  Havens,  Leroy 
Havens,  Allen  Grist,  Wiley  Grist,  Sam  Grist,  Charles  Mallison, 
Oliver  Jarvis,  James  Hoyt,  W.  A.  B.  Branch,  Robert  Shaw,  William 
Shaw,  Jr.,  and  myself.  Captain  Brown,  Major  Sparrow,  and  Cap- 
tain Shaw  were  chosen  to  serve  as  our  Advisory  Committee.  Each 
member  of  the  Klan  was  sworn  and  then  subscribed  to  a very  drastic 
oath,*  the  last  clause  of  which  was,  that  to  reveal  any  of  the  secrets 
or  workings  of  the  Klan  meant  certain  death.” 

My  old  friend  had  mentioned  an  Advisory  Committee,  and  I was 
eager  to  know  its  function. 

“What  purpose  was  there  for  an  Advisory  Committee?” 

“Our  Advisory  Committee?”  replied  my  friend.  “Why,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  the  backbone  of  each  Klan.  We  undertook  no 
action  without  first  having  the  approval  of  this  committee.  The  Klan 

* The  copy  of  the  original  oath  was  lost  in  the  fire  which  some  years  ago  destroyed  the 
home  of  Captain  Laughinghouse  in  Pitt  County.  The  Last  CloMse  mentioned  here  is  vouched 
for  by  the  old  Klansman  himself. 
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had  no  general  discussion  nor  any  mock  trials ; it  acted  solely  on  the 
advice  of  its  committee.” 

“That’s  very  interesting,”  I replied.  “I  have  often  wondered 
just  how  a Klan  decided  on  its  policies.”  And  I insisted  that  the  old 
man  tell  me  more  of  the  Beaufort  County  Klan. 

“The  Klan  was  organized  on  a Thursday  night  in  November, 
1868,  and  on  the  Monday  following,  Superior  Court  opened  with  the 
first  Reconstruction  Judge,  ‘Jay  Bird’  Jones,  presiding.  ‘Jay  Bird’ 
Jones  was  a Buffalo.*  Twenty  months  prior  to  the  sitting  of  this 
court,  I had  had  a personal  difficulty  with  the  County’s  Buffalo  sheriff 
and  at  this  term  I was  arraigned  for  trial.  I submitted  to  a verdict 
of  guilty  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  I pay  a fine  of 
seventy-five  dollars  and  costs  and  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
thirty  days.  This  was  indeed  an  unusual  punishment  for  a simple 
assault.  On  the  Saturday  night  prior  to  the  trial  I had  taken  to  my 
bed  with  a fever.  For  this  reason,  following  the  trial.  Dr.  John 
McDonald  went  upon  the  stand  and  asked  that  the  judgment  be 
stayed  until  my  fever  abated,  he  becoming  responsible  for  me. 

“That  night  the  Klan  held  its  first  official  meeting  and  wrote  the 
Buffalo  sheriff  the  following  note: 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  you  will  have  the  defendant  Laughinghouse  in  your 
custody  for  the  next  thirty  days.  If  you  will  vacate  the  debtor’s  room,  now  occu- 
pied by  a part  of  the  jailor’s  family,  and  give  this  room  to  the  defendant,  and  let 
him  have  the  key  so  that  his  friends  can  go  and  see  him;  and  if  you  will  treat  him 
as  a gentleman,  you  will  be  treated  all  right ; but  if  you  place  him  in  the  prison 
where  the  criminals  are  kept,  we  are  going  to  turn  him  out  and  whatever  he  says  do 
with  you  we  will  do,  even  if  it  is  to  tie  a big  keg  of  nails  to  your  neck  and  make  cat- 
fish bait  of  you  at  the  Old  Dominion  wharf.  [ Signed]  K.  K.  K.”  f 

At  this  point  Captain  Laughinghouse  straightened  up  in  his  chair 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily,  while  at  the  same  time  ^vith  a twirl  of 
his  cane  he  emphasized  these  words:  f Continued  on  page  So ) 

* The  word,  buffalo,  was  a term  of  derision  given  by  the  Confederates  to  any  Southern 
white  who  acted  traitorously  and  served  the  North  during  the  war  period. 

t The  contents  and  phrasing  of  this  note  are  vouched  for  by  Captain  Laughinghouse,  the 
note  being  a copy  of  the  original  which  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  his  home  in  Pitt 
County. 
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The  P assing  of  Shoestring 
J ournalism 

By  Theodore  Harris 

Has  the  passing  of  the  era  of  “shoe  string”  journalism  threatened 
Southern  newspaperdom  with  a menace  or  promised  it  a 
benefit? 

In  determining  the  answer  to  that  question,  one  may  find  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  one’s  self  with  a factor  in  the  Dixie  press  that 
is  vital  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  called  for  little  discussion  outside 
newspaper  offices . 

A dozen  years  ago  and  for  a quarter  of  a century  prior  thereto, 
the  South  offered  a fertile  field  for  the  establishment  of  newspapers 
on  slender  financial  margins.  During  the  last  decade,  except  in  an 
isolated  instance  or  two,  the  same  territory  has  presented  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  such  ventures. 

Economic  conditions  have  brought  about  the  change.  Paper  is 
bought  largely  on  contract,  equipment  is  costly,  job  plants  no  longer 
welcome  the  printing  of  papers  whose  owners  haven’t  money  enough 
to  produce  them  themselves,  salaries  and  wages  are  high  and  few 
workers  can  afford  to  take  journalistic  potluck  on  such  a risk.  The 
result  is  that  practically  all  papers  founded  in  the  Twenties  have  been 
established  by  individuals  and  groups  with  ample  means. 

This  condition  may  be  far-reaching  in  its  results.  There  are  those 
who  see  in  it  the  inevitable  tendency  to  formulate  newspaper  policies 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  of  money.  Some  fear  that  it  may 
mean  the  suppression  of  the  safety-valve  element  which  was  always 
possible  as  long  as  a newspaper  could  be  started  on  abounding  faith 
and  earnest  energy.  They  are  afraid  that  the  metamorphosis  which 
has  marked  the  removal  of  the  irresponsible  editor,  often  slanderous 
and  frequently  libelous,  while  not  without  its  blessings,  has  also 
gagged  the  voice  of  disgruntlement  that  democracy,  used  in  its  cos- 
mic sense,  demands. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  passing  of  the  editor  of  unstable  solvency 
and  the  departure  of  the  organ  exemplifying  his  views,  can  be  pointed 
to  as  bringing  dignity  to  a field  that  has  not  heretofore  always  boasted 
of  that  quality.  It  likewise  may  impress  the  modern  editor  and  pub- 
lisher with  their  responsibility  and  bring  to  them  forcefully  the  reali- 
zation that  deviation  from  the  breadth  of  vision  that  responsibihty 
implies,  if  sufficiently  marked,  will  eventually  develop  a competitor 
of  formidable  standing,  rather  than  a poorly  supported  organ.  Thus 
there  is  a double  appeal  to  optimism  in  this  phase,  that  of  altruism 
based  on  desire  for  decorum  and  that  of  selfishness  prompting  a course 
destined  to  discourage  potential  dangerous  competitors. 

Whether  a newspaper  man  is  qualified  to  draw  a fair  conclusion 
on  the  subject  may  be  a debatable  matter  among  laymen.  Yet  per- 
haps few  will  be  disposed  to  debate  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
Southern  newspaper  publishers  have  formulated  a definite  code  of 
ethics,  whose  tenets  are  permeated  with  principles  compatible  with 
both  high  ideals  and  sound  business  conduct  of  a successful,  pros- 
perous newspaper.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  suggested 
the  subjects  for  consideration  offered  them  with  the  statement  that 
the  public  deserved  an  insight  into  the  much  maligned  and  mismider- 
stood  profession. 

“There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,”  the  code  sets  forth.  “Let 
us  tell  both.  If  we  do  anyone  an  injustice,  we  should  correct  it  at 
once,  whether  the  injured  person  demands  it  or  not.”  Of  course,  as 
the  cynic  may  emphasize,  adoption  of  a code  after  a lustrum  of  con- 
sideration does  not  necessarily  imply  rigid  adherence  to  it.  As  a 
concession  to  the  skeptic,  the  newspaper  men  who  formed  their  creed, 
it  may  be  said,  took  action  on  the  basis  of  desire  to  make  money, 
sordid  maybe  but  altogether  necessary,  as  is  indicated  by  an  excerpt : 
“Though  temporary  prosperity  may  be  achieved  by  violation  of  some 
of  these  ideals,  we  conceive  our  duty  to  hold  steadfast  to  these  prin- 
ciples, and  believe  permanent  success  ^vill  reward  their  faithful 
performance.” 

In  the  days  when  news  columns  were  more  influenced  by  editorial 
policies  than  they  are  now,  there  undoubtedly  was  need  of  easy  estab- 
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lishment  of  organs  of  protest.  Certainly  few  will  dispute  that  state- 
ment. But  today  a reporter’s  chief  qualification  is  accuracy,  without 
regard  to  editors’  opinions.  That  development  of  a new  newspaper- 
dom  may  offset  the  admitted  disadvantages  of  an  age  that  precludes 
the  possibility  of  founding  journals  on  nothing  more  substantial  than 
an  idea. 

Much  of  the  spectacularity,  the  romance  and  the  adventure  of 
the  day  when  the  ghost’s  peregrination  was  problematic  can  never 
be  enjoyed  by  the  beginner  in  the  field  of  the  present  and  future.  But 
many  experienced  newspaper  men  will  be  inclined  to  observe  that 
those  qualities  are  not  essential  to  earnest,  faithful  striving  in  a work 
which  must  be  performed  on  an  exalted  plane,  upheld  by  a firm 
foundation. 


Autumn 

There  is  no  forage  now  for  them  to  bend 
Who  wander  in  the  stubble.  No  silken  pear 
Swims  from  its  height.  And  nowhere  in  the  wind 
Are  the  pale  apricots  that  once  were  there. 

They  must  go  seek  under  a fallen  tree 
Where  the  bark  rots,  and  the  dead  leaves  lie. 

Who  would  be  satisfied,  who  would  be  free 
Of  an  old  image  printed  on  the  eye. 

Only  a newer  form  to  ease  a need 
Will  they  find  there.  They  will  be  slow  to  raise. 
Where  fruit  and  flowers  were,  a withering  seed 
As  a thing  to  hunger  after  all  their  days — 

Loath  to  admit  how  gracious  to  the  tooth 
Neglected  husks  and  seeds  are,  after  youth. 

Lynn  Riggs 
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THE  SHERMAN-JOHNSTON  BOTTLE 


[From  a drawing  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Chamberlain] 


What  W^hipped  Sherman? 

By  R.  P.  Harriss 

/jnjpx  ID  good  Confederate  whiskey  end  the  War  Between  the  States? 
j Sherman,  with  50,000  Union  soldiers,  was  eneamped  at 

Raleigh.  A detaehment  of  Federal  eavalry,  under  command 
of  General  Kirkpatrick,  was  in  Durham.  General  Lee  had  surren- 
dered. A weary  Confederate  Army  of  30,000  worn-out  fighters, 
assembled  at  Hillsboro,  having  retreated  from  Smithfield,  by  way 
of  Raleigh  and  Durham,  awaited  the  attack  of  a superior  force. 

The  attack  did  not  come.  General  Johnston  and  General  Sher- 
man met  at  the  house  of  Lee  Ij.  Bennett  (a  farmer  who  had  joined 
the  Confederate  army  and  been  killed)  between  Hillsboro  and  Dur- 
ham, and  over  a bottle  of  choice  whiskey  agreed  to  a treaty  of  peace 
which  definitely  ended  the  war  and  sent  the  weary  soldiers  back  to 
their  homes  under  an  agreement  so  favorable  to  the  vanquished  ones 
that  the  South  marveled  and  the  North  grew  angry.  Johnston,  the 
defeated  general,  proved  himself  the  greater  strategist;  it  became  a 
popular  saying  of  the  time  that  it  was  a case  of  Sherman  surrendering 
to  Johnston! 

That  was  in  the  spring  of  1865.  Now,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Volstead  1926,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
no  virtues  in  the  good  quart  bottle.  Did  it  play  a prominent,  if  unob- 
trusive, role  in  Johnston’s  “out-smarting”  of  the  ruthless  Sherman, 
a fighter  whose  famous  march  to  the  sea  made  his  name  anathema  to 
Southerners  from  Virginia  to  Florida?  Or  was  it  merely  a matter 
of  subscribing  to  custom  that  the  generals  clinked  glasses  and  agreed 
to  discontinue  the  struggle?  Probably  it  was  the  latter.  But  at  any 
rate, — there  is  room  for  just  a wee  sma’  drappie  of  speculation. 

There  is  an  old  yarn  that  the  late  General  Julian  S.  Carr  once 
loved  to  tell,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  A Confederate 
veterans’  reunion  was  being  held  in  a certain  Southern  town,  at  which 
time  the  local  paper  paid  tribute,  editorially,  to  the  boys  who  wore 
the  gray.  The  editor  had  meant  to  refer  to  them  as  “battle-scarred” 
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heroes.  But  a sad  slip,  such  as  sometimes  happens  in  newspaper 
offices,  occurred,  and  a typographical  error  made  the  phrase  read 
“battle-scared”  heroes.  There  was  a general  objection  raised  be- 
cause of  this  unintentional  calumny,  and  the  editor  agreed  to  print 
a correction  the  next  day.  This  time,  however,  the  printer  got  it  a 
bit  twisted  again,  and  it  read  “bottle-scarred”  heroes.  It  is  not  re- 
corded what  action  was  taken  against  the  editor;  presumably  there 
was  none. 

In  the  Duke  University  library  is  a neat  little  table  or  candle- 
stand,  at  which  the  generals  sat  and  wrote  while  going  over  the 
details  of  their  agreement.  The  chairs  in  which  the  generals  sat  are 
also  preserved,  each  with  a neat  sign  stating  that  it  was  used  by  one 
of  the  generals  and  please  don’t  sit  in  it.  (Incidentally,  this  inevi- 
tably proves  an  irresistible  invitation  to  visitors  to  try  the  chairs  out. ) 
Between  the  generals,  as  they  sat  at  table,  sat  a tall  brown  bottle,  one 
of  the  old  Ellenville  roundboys  of  quart  size.  Tradition  and  one 
eye-witness  say  that  the  generals  drank  deep. 

Well,  tradition  is  tradition,  and  an  eye-witness  is — an  eye-witness. 

Two  labels  are  now  on  the  bottle.  One  reads  as  follows : 

This  is  the  bottle  from  which  Generals  J.  E.  Johnston  and  W.  T. 
Sherman  took  their  parting  drink  on  the  occasion  of  Johnston’s  sur- 
render, April  26,  1865,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Bennett,  five  miles  South- 
east of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

The  other: 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Durham  County. 

MRS.  E.  A.  CHRISTOPHER  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and 
says:  That  she  is  a daughter  of  James  Bennett  who  resided,  during 
his  lifetime,  on  the  Hillsboro  road  four  miles  West  of  Durham.  That 
she  was  present  at  her  father’s  house  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1865, 
when  Genls.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  met  there  and 
arranged  all  the  Stipulations  of  the  Surrender,  of  Johnston  to  Sher- 
man; that  while  the  arrangements  were  being  made  they  drank  from 
a bottle  of  whiskey,  and  that  the  bottle  I sold  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Jones  is 
the  identical  one  from  which  they  drank  on  that  occasion. 

ELIZA  A.  CHRISTOPHER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th  day  of  May,  1884. 

C.  B.  GREEN,  J.  P. 
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The  story  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  generals  is  told  in  the  memoirs 
of  General  Sherman  in  the  following  way: 

. . General  Kirkpatrick  sent  a man  ahead  with  a white  flag, 
followed  by  a small  platoon,  behind  which  we  rode,  and  were  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  escort.  We  rode  up  the  Hillsboro  road  for  about 
five  miles,  when  our  flag-bearer  discovered  another  coming  to  meet 
him.  They  met,  and  word  was  passed  back  to  us  that  General  J ohn- 
ston  was  near  at  hand,  when  we  rode  forward  and  met  General 
Johnston  on  horseback,  riding  side  by  side  with  General  Wade 
Hampton.  We  shook  hands  and  introduced  our  respective  attend- 
ants. I asked  if  there  was  a place  convenient  where  we  could  be 
private,  and  General  Johnston  said  he  had  passed  a small  farm-house 
a short  distance  back,  when  we  rode  back  to  it  side  by  side,  our  staff 
officers  and  escorts  following.  . . . We  soon  reached  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Bennett;  dismounted,  and  left  our  horses  with  orderlies  in  the 
road.  Our  officers,  on  foot,  passed  into  the  yard,  and  General  John- 
ston and  I entered  the  small  farmhouse.  We  asked  the  farmer  if  we 
could  have  the  use  of  his  house  for  a few  minutes,  and  he  and  his  wife 
withdrew  into  a small  log  house,  which  stood  close  by.” 

In  discussing  the  treaty,  and  the  conference  between  the  two 
leaders,  William  K.  Boyd,  in  his  history  of  Durham,  states: 

“It  is  evident  that  throughout  the  conversations  Sherman,  the 
conqueror,  was  out-generaled.  That  soldiers  might  settle  the  peace, 
the  glory  of  a great  surrender — greater  than  that  achieved  by  Grant 
— a conquered  people  accepting  the  results  of  the  war, — these  ideas 
awakened  his  generosity  and  appealed  to  his  vanity.  The  result  was 
that  the  terms  he  sketched  must  have  been  a simprise  to  the  most 
optimistic  Confederate  officials.  They  included  not  merely  the  dis- 
banding of  the  several  Confederate  armies,  but  recognition  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  of  the  several  state  governments  in  the  South 
when  their  officers  and  legislatures  should  take  oaths  of  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  re-establishment  of  the  federal 
courts  in  the  South,  the  guarantee  to  the  Southern  people  of  their 
pohtical  rights  and  franchise,  and  that  the  executive  authority  of 
the  United  States  was  not  to  disturb  the  people  on  account  of  the 
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war  so  long  as  they  lived  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  terms  were  of  vast 
significance 

“A  fact  which  must  impress  everyone  is  that  the  magnanimity 
of  the  soldier  was  far  beyond  the  generosity  of  the  politician.  Sher- 
man, who  made  the  South  taste  the  bitterness  of  military  invasion, 
had  no  resentment,  no  guile  in  his  soul,  and  if  the  terms  he  sketched 
had  been  accepted  our  country  might  have  been  readily  united. 
Finally,  in  the  negotiations  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  defeated  general, 
proved  the  greater  strategist.  . . ” 

In  reporting  to  the  congressional  committee  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  Sherman  said  of  his  conference  with  Johnston:  “We  dis- 
cussed ....  everything.”  This  “everything”  included  slavery  and 
a great  many  other  grave  problems  and  questions  long  since  settled. 
No  mention  was  made  of  Prohibition.  Doubtless  that  was  a propo- 
sition too  far-fetched  even  to  be  imagined! 

The  old  whiskey  bottle  is  now  full  of  nothing  more  bracing  than 
musty  “museum”  air.  The  up-cupped  bottom  ceased  to  be  moist 
years  ago.  The  ancient  cork  is  as  dry  as  the  proverbial  professor’s 
joke.  And  not  the  ghost  of  a whiskey  smell  now  emanates  from  the 
bottle.  The  writer  has  tried  it,  but  even  his  imagination  failed  him, 
utterly.  The  generals  had  made  a good  job  of  it. 
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DURHAM 

Life  in  America’s  great  tobacco  town, 
as  reflected  by  the  eminent  Durham  (N. 
C.)  County  Progress: 

YOUNG  ladies  and  old 
ONES  too  say  that 
THEY  can’t  walk  down 
THE  streets  of  Durham 
WITHOUT  having  some 
SHEIK  with  axle  grease 
ON  his  hair  drive  up 
AND  ask  them  to  take  a 
RIDE  and  the  thing 
FOR  them  to  do  is  to 
CARRY  a bad  egg  along 
WITH  them  when  they 
GO  out  walking  and 
WHEN  one  of  the  bums 
DRIVE  up  and  extend  an 
INVITATION  apparently 
ACCEPT  it  and  then 
SMASH  the  egg  in 
HIS  face. 

SMITHFIELD 

Sinister  notice  in  the  Smith  field  (N. 
C.)  Herald,  a journal  of  moral  ethics 
and  rural  farm  notes: 

Will  the  person  who  picked  up 
the  package  in  Harrel’s  Cafe  Wed- 
nesday evening,  containing  a pair 
of  shoes  which  had  just  been  half- 
soled,  return  them  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper  as  he  needs  them,  in 
fact  we  only  have  two  pair  and 


this  puts  us  to  great  inconvenience. 

If  you  don’t  return  them,  we  hope 
they  will  make  corns  on  every  toe 
on  your  foot  and  that  you  break 
your  leg  every  time  you  try  to  wear 
them. — Advertisement. 

COLUMBIA 

Fair  warning  given  by  realtors  of 
the  Carolina  low  country,  in  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  taken  from  the 
literary  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State: 

Buy  a lot  at  Floral  Beach,  S.  C., 
and  have  a place  to  fish  and  hunt. 

FUNERAL  INVITATION 

DARLINGTON 

Commendable  frankness  shown  by 
merchants  of  this  center  of  industry 
and  culture,  in  the  policy  of  caveat 
emptor,  as  presented  in  a “want  ad”  in 
the  Darlington  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Press : 

Pianos,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
prices  unheard  of. 

WILEY  J.  RHODES. 

GREENWOOD 

Chaste  praise  meted  out  by  the  es- 
teemed Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Daily  Gazette 
to  one  of  South  Carolina’s  leading  min- 
isterial dignitaries: 

Rev.  Broadus  is  a man  of  experi- 
ence and  a broad  vision,  pastoring 
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largely  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  has  the  honor  of  pastor- 
ing  the  largest  rural  church  in  the 
state.  . . He  is  also  pastoring 

one  of  the  leading  churches  in 
Greenwood. 

HIGH  POINT 

Utter  disregard  for  law  and  order 
among  the  idle  rich  of  this  modern 
Sodom,  graphically  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appearing  in  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise: 

$100.00  REWARD 
For  an  actual  eye  witness  to  the 
vandalism  being  carried  on  in  Em- 
erywood.  There  are  two  parties 
who  persist  in  driving  their  car 
over  the  newly-planted  shrubbery 
at  night  destroying  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  work  and  plants. 

The  road  way  is  amply  large  at 
this  point,  but  the  parties  are  sim- 
ple minded,  smart-elec  youths  who 
think  it  is  smart  to  destroy  the 
property  and  invade  the  rights  of 
other  people. 

The  name  of  one  party  is  well 
known  to  us.  He  is  a “cake-eat- 
infl,”*  over-privileged  fool  boy  from 
one  of  our  best  families.  To  any 
one  who  has  actually  seen  this 
young  simp  drive  across  the  trian- 
gle on  the  way  to  the  Country  club 
I will  give  a reward  of  $100.00  if 
they  will  report  it  to  me. 

S.  C.  CLARK. 


* Cake-eatinfi,  term  of  extreme  reproach, 
derived  from  cake-eater,  one  who  eats  cakes, 
and  infidel,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Hell, 
Ham,  paregoric,  or  occasional  lynchings. 
Cf.  Schismaticheretic. 


ALBEMARLE 

Progress  of  civilization  in  the  Caro- 
lina foothills,  revealed  in  a dispatch 
from  Albemarle  to  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer: 

Judge  McElroy  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  some  eight  or  10  wit- 
nesses in  the  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  Stanley  county  convict  camp, 
and  many  of  these,  nearly  half  a 
dozen  white  men,  told  gruesome 
stories  of  cruelties  practiced  over 
a period  of  several  years  .... 
Several  witnesses  from  Montgom- 
ery county,  white  men,  who  were  on 
the  gang  in  this  county  testified  to 
having  seen  him  unmercifully  beat 
two  negroes  on  an  afternoon  and 
that  they  both  died  early  in  the 
night  of  the  same  day.  . . . 

Evidence  was  brought  out  tend- 
ing to  show  that  Henry  Wooten,  a 
negro,  was  . . . dragged  be- 

hind a truck  and  died  very  shortly 
afterwards.  ...  A negro  un- 
dressed himself  and  showed  the 
court  a body  torn  with  scars  as 
wide  as  one’s  finger  and  half  as 
long. 

The  compassion  of  that  community 
for  the  suffering  of  our  dumb  animal 
friends  and  the  overflowing  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  following  chaste  item  from  the 
Albermarle  Press: 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  has  a sick  mule. 

We  hope  to  see  it  at  work  in  a few 
days. 
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The  Three- Stringed  Harp 

Porgy,  by  DuBose  Heyward.  George  H,  Doran.  196  pp.  $2.00. 

“Porgy,  Maria,  and  Bess, 

Robbins,  and  Peter,  and  Crown; 

Life  was  a three-stringed  harp 
Brought  from  the  woods  to  town. 

Now  in  your  untried  hands 
An  instrument,  terrible,  new. 

Is  thrust  by  a master  who  frowns. 

Demanding  strange  songs  of  you.” 

Someone  has  said  that  the  only  writer  that  will  ever  fathom  the 
soul  of  the  black  man  is  the  negro  himself.  But  a white  man  of 
Charleston  has  done  this.  DuBose  Heyward,  the  poet,  has  produced 
the  novel  that  has  long  been  hoped  for,  but  rather  despaired  of. 
Porgy  is  neither  slap-stick  nor  propaganda,  nor  is  it  the  vehicle  of 
folk-lore  research.  The  author  has  no  impassioned  outcry  against  the 
injustice  meted  out  to  his  suffering  black  brother,  nor  does  he  make 
him  the  butt  of  hoary  and  condescending  Nordic  humor.  Porgy  and 
Bess  and  Crown  and  the  others  are  not  vaudeville  coons.  They  are 
ignorant,  passionate,  elemental  people, — men  and  women  who  are 
Trying,  as  best  they  may,  to  live  side  by  side  with  a civilization  which 
is  exterior  and  a little  awful  to  them.  Life  for  them  is  a three-stringed 
harp  brought  from  the  jungle  to  the  white  man’s  town,  though,  in- 
deed, brought  not  through  any  volition  of  the  black  players.  They 
live  and  love  and  quarrel  and  lie  and  suffer,  playing  as  best  they  can 
in  a symphony  not  of  their  making.  The  counterparts  of  these  dusky 
Besses  and  Crowns  and  Porgys  are  to  be  found  in  scores  of  other 
Southern  towns. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  the  story  is  laid  in  quiet,  ancient,  fascinating 
Charleston.  There  can  be  nothing  quite  like  it.  Heyward  knows  the 
characters,  and  to  a remarkable  degree,  understands  them.  His  story 
is  of  stevedores,  boatmen,  the  crippled  beggar  Porgy,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  “Catfish  Row”.  It  recounts  the  life  of  these  people  vividly 
and  painstakingly.  (True  he  makes  a noticeable  error  in  describing 
a crap  game;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
pared with  several  other  instances  of  careless  writing  which  appear 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book — such  as  the  use  of  the  gaucherie  got- 
ten.) Through  it  all  runs  the  story  of  Porgy,  his  adventures,  his 
love  of  the  murderer  Crown’s  Bess,  and  his  final  bitter  disillusionment. 

Much  of  the  real  negro  psychology  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Bess,  who  defends  the  promiscuity  of  a pair  of  wenches  whose  men 
have  recently  been  drowned  in  a storm  at  sea.  The  following  passage 
is  an  illuminating  one : 

Into  the  court  strode  a group  of  stevedores.  Their  strong  white 
teeth  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  and  their  big,  panther-like  bodies  moved 
easily  among  the  women  and  children  who  crowded  about  them. 

“Wey  all  de  gals.^”  called  one  in  a loud,  resonant  voice.  “Mus’ 
be  dey  ain’t  know  dat  dis  is  pay-day.” 

Two  women  who  were  sitting  near  Porgy  and  Bess  rose  and  went 
forward,  with  their  arms  twined  about  each  other’s  waists.  In  a few 
minutes  they  were  out  of  the  crowd  again,  each  looking  up  with  admir- 
ing eyes  into  the  face  of  one  of  the  men. 

“Mens  and  ’omans  ain’t  de  same,”  said  Porgy.  “One  mont’  ago 
dem  gals  been  libbin’  wid  dey  own  mens.  Den  de  storm  tek  um. 

Now  dey  fuhgit  um  a’ready,  and  gibbin’  dey  lub  to  de  nex’.” 

“No;  dey  is  diff’rent  fuh  true,”  replied  Bess.  “An  you  won’t 
nebber  onduhstan’.  All  two  dem  gal  gots  baby  fuh  keeps  alibe.” 

She  heaved  a deep  sigh;  and  then  added,  “Dey  is  jus’  ’oman,  an’ 
nigger  at  dat.  Dey  is  doin’  de  bes’  dey  kin — dat  all.” 

There  is  mueh  that  is  beautiful  in  the  story;  there  is  some  pathos 
(no  bathos)  and  much  kindly  humor.  But  most  important  of  all,  the 
author  has  looked  at  his  materials — not  with  the  eyes  of  a writer  pre- 
judieed  against  or  for  this  or  that,  nor  with  the  self-consciousness  of 
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the  white  man  writing  of  the  negro,  but  as  the  gods  must  look : he  saw 
the  story  as  it  was,  and  by  a happy  fortuity,  he  was  able  to  set  it  down. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  Porgy  since  Green  Thursday.  It  is 
the  most  significant  book,  in  many  ways,  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
South.  If  DuBose  Heyward  should  suddenly  cease  writing  alto- 
gether, never  writing  another  line,  he  would  be  remembered  far  longer 
For  Porgy  than  for  his  Skylines  and  Horizons  or  his  part  in  Carolina 
Chansons.  But  nobody  wants  him  to  stop  writing.  The  South  needs 
more  books  like  Porgy,  and  more  writers  like  its  author. 

R.  P.  Harriss. 


Don  Juan  Resurrected 

Don  Juan,  A Play  in  Three  Acts,  by  James  Elroy  Flecker.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1926. 

James  Elroy  Flecker  has  resurrected  Don  Juan  and  placed  him  in  modern 
England.  He  is  still  the  arch-rounder  that  he  is  in  Spanish  and  French  drama,  but 
unlike  the  Don  Juan  of  old,  he  is  not  revolting.  This  modern  Don  Juan  is  bold  and 
cynical,  an  extreme  individualist,  an  adherent  of  the  rule  of  reason,  a fore-runner 
possibly  of  the  younger  generation.  Don- Juan-like,  his  reason  deserts  him  when 
the  denoument  arrives,  and  therein  lies  part  of  the  comi-tragedy.  The  sub-tragedy 
is  that  of  Tisbea,  the  rural  maiden  of  lyrical  possibilities  whom  Juan  deserts  to 
please  his  father.  This  desertion  makes  her  commonplace,  and  she  finally  marries  a 
butler,  settling  down  as  a respectable  member  of  the  proletariat. 

It  is  the  excellent  style,  largely  plagiarized  but  good  nevertheless,  which  makes 
this  play  good  reading.  In  form  it  reminds  one  of  “Pippa  Passes.”  The  influence 
of  Shakespeare,  Coleridge,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Ibsen  is  utilized  with  telling  effect. 
The  author  has  contributed  a modern  play  with  excellent  poetry — something  un- 
usual for  this  modern  age  of  naked  realism.  Snatches  of  ballads,  pastoral  poetry, 
biting  conversation,  humor,  satire,  and  pathos  combine  to  make  Don  Juan  one  of 
the  best  reading  plays  of  modern  years.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
poetry  than  drama,  and  therefore  a poor  acting  play. 

The  characters  of  Don  Juan  and  Tisbea  are  borrowed  from  the  Spanish,  while 
the  remaining  characters,  although  not  so  weU  done,  appear  original.  The  theme 
is  allegorical:  the  tragedy  of  the  rule  of  reason  and  individualism  in  the  individual. 

Malcolm  M.  Young. 
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Briefer  Mention 

Romance  and  Stardust,  by  Ernest  Hartsock.  C.  A.  A.  Parker,  Saugus,  Mass.  60  pp.  $1.60. 

According  to  the  blurb,  John  Crowe  Ransom  found  this  volume  to  be  “verses 
quite  pleasing".  While  such  a remark  does  not  necessarily  damn  it  off-hand,  it 
does  indicate  that  the  book  is  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Even  so.  Mr.  Hartsock  is  a 
student  at  Emory  university,  and  his  book  is  admittedly  an  attempt  to  refute  the 
fabled  H.  L.  M.’s  remark — “the  Sahara,  etc.”  The  volume  contains  for  a frontis- 
piece a drawing  by  the  author  that  is  enough  to  prejudice  anyone  except  the  poet- 
artist’s  mother  against  the  verses.  But  after  one  has  ripped  the  offending  thing 
out  with  a penknife,  (as  this  reviewer  did)  the  volume  is  found  to  be,  indeed, 
“verses  quite  pleasing.”  In  fact,  the  final  stanza  of  ‘Joie  de  Vivre’  is  certainly 
worth  quoting: 

My  soul  is  like  a baby 

With  lusty  cries  and  blushes, 

Like  happy,  bawling  Moses 
In  the  bullrushes. 

The  book  is  hand-set,  attractively  and  substantially  bound.  The  verse  was 
originally  published  in  a number  of  the  little  poetry  journals.  We  notice  that 
credit  is  also  given  Southern  Lit  Magazine,  which  is  or  was,  we  take  it,  the 
Southern  Literary  Magazine — now,  happily,  defunct.  The  aforementioned  fron- 
tispiece excepted,  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  about  the  volume,  and  there  is  much 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  here  is  a real  poet  in  the  making. 

M.  G. 


Modern  British  Lyrics,  compiled  by  Stanton  A.  Coblentz,  New  York.  Minton,  Batch  & 
Company.  218  pp.  $2.00.  x 

Excellent  selection  of  modern  verse  from  the  English  poets,  including  some  of 
the  familiar  pieces  of  A.  E.,  Edwin  Muir,  W.  H.  Davies,  Drinkwater,  de  la  Mare, 
and  others.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  spirited  and  very  delicious  ‘Lepanto’  does  the  book 
honor.  Also  a score  or  more  of  very  minor  poets  whose  work  is  distinguished,  gen- 
erally, from  that  of  the  well-known  poets  in  that  it  is  usually  better.  Perhaps  we 
may  grow  into  something  approximating  a Golden  Age ! 

M.  G. 
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January — “Resolutions?  Yes,  we  make  them, 

Yet  we  make  them  but  to  break  them, 

For  we’re  only  poor  weak  mortals  after  all.” 


Don't  Spit  Too  Far. — “Don’t  spit  too  far”,  says  John  Russell, 
Esqr.,  in  his  Boke  of  Nurture,  which  the  Archivist  ran  across  recently, 
in  connection  with  certain  old  hooks  and  folios  dealing  with  ancient 
English  manners  and  customs.  What  a fertile  field  those  old  social 
guide-books  offer  to  the  collector  of  tit-bits  I From  the  Lytylle  Chil- 
drenes  Lytil  Boke,  for  instance,  it  is  learned  that  the  youngsters  of 
1500  were  not  supposed  to  spit  over  the  table,  for  that  was  improper. 
Almost  reminiscent  of  Stevenson’s  lines,  in  which  children  were  to 
behave  mannerly  at  table  (at  least,  as  far  as  they  were  able)  are  these: 

Ne  spitte  thow  not  over  the  tabylle, 

Ne  Thereon,  for  that  is  no  thing  abylle. 

In  a copy  of  Old  English  Meals  and  Manners,  one  finds  that  it  was 
once  a decided  social  blunder  to  “whoop  and  hallow  as  in  fox-hunting” 
during  the  course  of  a meal, — “except  there  be  no  company  present.” 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  rules  of  etiquette  were  pro- 
pounded in  the  old  days  for  the  use  of  the  forefathers  of  the  good 
folk  of  today  who  make  our  “Carolina  Notes”  possible.  Thus  do  we 
learn  many  of  the  delicate  manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors, — 
for,  as  French  Strothers  has  pointed  out.  Southerners,  and  especially 
Carolinians,  are  descended  from  Shakespeare’s  middle-class  charac- 
ters, that  is,  from  the  very  folks  for  whom  the  old  books  of  manners 
were  written. 
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A hurried  perusal  of  John  Russell’s  book,  and  others  of  his  time 
and  preceding  it,  reveals  some  pearls  of  wisdom. 

Don’t  put  up  at  a red  haired  man  or  woman’s  house. 

Don’t  claw  your  back  as  if  after  a flea;  or  your  head  as  if  after  a louse. 

After  dinner  sleep  standing  against  a cupboard. 

Wear  a scarlet  nightcap. 

On  rising,  remember  God,  brush  your  breeches,  put  on  your  hose,  stretch. 

Don’t  blow  in  your  cup  or  begin  quarrels. 

Don’t  rush  at  the  cheese,  or  throw  your  bones  on  the  floor. 

Don’t  spill  gravy  on  your  parents’  clothes,  or  they’ll  be  angry. 

Children  must  not  be  revengeful;  their  anger  is  appeased  with  a bit  of  apple. 

Diners  were  not  to  touch  others’  food  with  their  right  hands,  but 
only  with  their  left — the  right  being  used  in  eating  in  place  of  fork 
or  other  implement.  When  a group  of  schoolboys  returned  to  their 
classroom,  after  an  absence,  and  the  Master  inquired  where  they  had 
been,  they  were  not  so  say,  according  to  one  authority  on  courtesy, 
“we  have  been  off  milking  ducks”, — for  that  would  be  quite  rude. 

But  how  manners  have  changed,  even  among  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  old  etiquette-makers!  Whereas  it  was  once  considered 
bad  form  to  spit  too  far,  it  is  now  considered  bad  form  to  observe  this 
rule.  The  Kentucky  or  Virginia  or  Tennessee  or  Carolina  moun- 
taineer who  cannot  sit  behind  his  kitchen  table  and  spit  out  his  front 
gate  is  viewed  askance  by  his  neighbors.  Short-range  expectoration? 
It  simply  isn’t  done. 
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About  Archive  Authors 

Kathryn  Worth  has  contributed  verse  to  numerous  publications,  especially 
to  The  New  York  Times,  from  which  her  poems  have  been  much  quoted.  She 
sends  us  “White  Hunger”  from  New  York.  * * * * Theodore  Harris  is  a 

prominent  Southern  journalist  whose  long  connection  with  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion and  other  Southern  newspapers  makes  him  a person  well-qualified  to  discuss 
the  press  of  the  South  critically  and  thoroughly.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times,  but  is  now  special  feature  writer  for  The  Asheville 
Citizen.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Duke  University.  * * * * Captain  Laugh- 

inghouse  and  A.  C.  Jordan  have  been  having  high  times  together,  discussing  the 
old  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Mr.  Jordan  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Duke.  * * * * 

Malcolm  M.  Young  is  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

* * * * Julian  Boyd's  aversion  to  certain  Southern  dishes  is  partly  feigned, 

we  imagine,  who  hold  no  brief  for  the  “corn  dodger”,  but  who  have  a decided  fond- 
ness for, — but  more  anon.  Mr.  Boyd,  who  is  a graduate  student  at  Duke,  is  a 
regular  member  of  The  Archive  editorial  board,  as  is  also  Ethel  M.  Davis. 

* * * * tail-pieces  and  decorations  not  hitherto  credited  to  him  have 

been  done  by  Ralph  Fuller,  art  editor,  who,  during  his  lighter  moments,  is  a 
civil  engineer.  He  is  also  a connoisseur  of  pipes ; we  hope  to  be  able  to  present 
an  essay  by  him,  on  that  subject,  sometime.  * * * * Ronald  Walker  Barr 

is  now  poetry  editor  of  The  Bohemian,  a magazine  of  art  and  satire,  published  in 
Chicago.  * * * * Lynn  Riggs,  who  has  for  several  years  been  associated 

with  Witter  Bynner,  is  a contributor  of  verse  to  the  better  reviews,  including  The 
American  Mercury.  His  most  recent  poem,  “Santo  Domingo  Corn  Dance,”  ap- 
pears in  The  Nation.  Although  Mr.  Riggs  was  located  during  the  fall  in  Sante 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  he  sends  us  his  contributions  now  from  Chicago. 


Indeed,  It  Hath  Been  Said — 

May  I congratulate  you  on  the  high  standards  of  your  magazine?  I think  it  is  truly 
astounding.  George  Bond, 

Associate  Editor,  Southwest  Review. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

I extend  congratulations.  The  Archive  is  good.  Nell  Battle  Lewis, 

In  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

It  contains  work  by  professional  writers  whose  names  are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  best- 
known  literary  reviews  of  the  country.  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News-Dispatch. 

It  is  a fine  piece  of  work.  The  articles  are  interesting  and  refreshing. 

Mat  Folwell  Hoisingtok, 

Rye,  N.  Y 
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Your  Hotel  Home 

When  you  have  friends  down — when 
there  seems  no  place  for  them  to  stay, 
then  is  when  you  can  rely  upon  the 
Washington  Duke. 

For  fraternity  dances,  luncheons,  or 
meetings — for  Society  banquets — and 
just  to  lounge  around  in — we  want  you 
to  think  of  the  wonder  spot  of  Durham-- 
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Captain  Caughinghouse  and  the  Old  Klan 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

“The  note  had  the  desired  effect;  the  sheriff  had  the  jailor  move 
out  and  also  notified  me  that  I might  move  in  and  have  the  key.” 

Here  the  old  Klansman  was  again  in  a reminiscent  state  of  mind 
and  as  he  continued  to  talk  I detected  in  his  manner  that  the  jail  sen- 
tence in  1868  was  a real  “lark”  and  that  it  made  a hero  of  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends. 

“The  debtor’s  room,”  he  continued,  “was  fitted  up  and  the  fol- 
lowing week,  after  my  fever  had  abated,  I went  up  to  the  room  and 
began  my  sentence.  The  sheriff  gave  me  the  key,  and  I pledged 
him  my  word  of  honor  that  I would  not  leave  the  building  during  the 
period  of  my  sentence.”  Here  it  was  that  the  old  man  paused  to  say, 
— “And  mark  you  my  word,  I never  once  left  my  room  during  the 
thirty  days. 

“On  the  first  day,  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  seven  different 
women,  all  wives  or  sisters  of  fellow  Klansmen,  sent  me  seven  din- 
ners, not  one  of  the  seven  knowing  that  the  others  were  sending. 
About  three  o’clock  a friend,  Charlie  Gallagher,  sent  up  a full  case 
of  Champagne.  A little  later  Oliver  Jarvis,  a member  of  the  Klan, 
sent  me  two  gallons  of  old  apple  brandy  and  a quart  of  honey.  Leroy 
Havens  brought  two  gallons  of  Old  Bourbon  Rye,  and  Joe  Whiswall 
sent  five  gallons  of  eighteen-year-old  wine.  Charlie  Mallison  sent  up 
a sugar  barrel  full  of  bottled  ale.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one 
in  Beaufort  County  then  had  a more  choice  selection  of  good  liquors 
than  I.  At  dusk  Sam  Grist  and  Bob  and  Bill  Shaw  brought  up  three 
violins,  a base  viol,  a banjo,  and  a guitar.  I was  a temperate  man, 
and  when  Sam  Grist  saw  the  stock  of  liquors  that  had  been  sent  me, 
he  pronounced  the  whole  act  a piece  of  misplaced  kindness.  The 
Klan,  however,  could  find  a place  for  the  gifts.  At  eight  o’clock  all 
of  the  Klansmen  except  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
were  present  in  my  room  in  the  jail,  and  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order.  The  Advisory  Committee  came  in  and  the  first  piece  of  busi- 
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ness  to  be  transacted  was  to  plan  for  removing  a scalawag  from  the 
community  and  as  a result  the  following  note  was  written: 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  you  now  own  four  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in 
Beaufort  County,  but  if  you  are  found  here  after  ten  days,  all  the  land  you  will 
own  can  be  measured  by  two  and  one-half  by  six  and  one-half  feet.  Take  notice 
and  act  accordingly.  [Signed]  K.  K.  K.”  f 

Captain  Laughinghouse  had  spoken  with  such  feeling  that  I was 
not  moved  to  ask  what  effect  the  note  had,  for  I knew  from  his  em- 
phatic speech  that  the  scalawag  did  not  delay.  But  I had  not  heard 
all,  for  my  old  friend  continued:  “The  second  note  to  be  written  that 
night  was  addressed  to  Captain  Rosenorans,  the  officer  of  the  Freed- 
man’s Bureau.  It  was : 

This  is  to  notify  you  that  your  presence  in  Washington  has  become  so  ob- 
noxious that  the  K.  K.  K.  have  decided  to  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to  seek  other 
quarters.  If  you  are  found  here  after  that  time,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul,  for  the  K.  K.  K.  will  have  none  for  you.  Take  notice  and  act  accordingly. 

[Signed]  K.  K.  K. 

“Captain  Rosenorans  packed  his  trunk  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
baggage  man  to  be  expressed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  sneaked 
down  to  the  steamer,  Cotton  Plant,  found  a vacant  stateroom,  and 
bade  farewell  to  Beaufort  County  forever.” 

As  the  contents  of  this  second  note  were  related,  a smile  began  to 
play  around  the  corners  of  the  old  man’s  mouth,  and  as  the  sparkle 
in  his  eyes  continued  mischievously,  he  went  on  with  his  story. 

“The  Klansmen  were  thirsty  by  now,  and  as  a result  drank  the 
twelve  quarts  of  Champagne  and  ate  the  seven  dinners.  After  this 
the  violins,  the  banjo,  and  the  guitar  were  tuned  up  and  we  had  a lot 
of  good,  old-time  music.  The  music  was  followed  by  a night  cap 
of  old  apple  brandy  and  honey,  and  as  the  meeting  was  concluded, 
the  Klansmen  broke  ranks  for  the  first  night.” 

“Did  the  Klan  ever  meet  again  in  your  jailroom?” 


* The  contents  and  phrasing  of  this  note  are  vouched  for  by  Captain  Laughinghouse,  the 
note  being  a copy  of  the  original  which  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  his  home  in  Pitt 
County. 
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Individuality 

Every  fellow  has  his  own  ideas — Duke  develops  them.  Every  fellow  wants 
to  express  them  differently.  Now,  that’s  a real  proposition.  Let  us  help  you. 

Our  stock  includes  jewelry  that  is  different — ^jewelry  which  is  not  only  just 
beautiful — but  which  expresses  your  own  ideas  of  how  things  should  be.  Re- 
member this ! Call  on 
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has  always  been  used  by  those  who  demand 
and  recognize  the  best. 

When  you  use  Old  Hampshire  Stationery, 
you  unconsciously  classify  yourself  among 
the  discerning  men  of  the  country. 

Raise  the  tone  of  your  correspondence  by 
using  Old  Hampshire. 

Sold  By 

#tul  ^iiarmacy 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company,  South  Hadley 

Falls,  Mass. 
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“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “every  night  there  was  a Klan  meeting  in 
my  room,  for  here  we  found  the  safest  and  most  secluded  spot  for 
formulating  our  plans.  Much  similar  business  was  transacted  on  the 
following  nights  until  all  the  scalawags  were  silenced  or  driven  out, 
carpet-baggers  made  to  skip,  and  all  Union  Leagues  disbanded.  The 
placards  of  our  Klan  were  respected,  for  each  bore  the  added  warning 
that  to  tear  down  a single  sign  meant  death.  Our  Beaufort  County 
Klan  did  much  good,  but  never  once  did  it  have  to  resort  to  lynchings. 
Our  orders  were  respected  and  were  complied  with.” 

My  old  Klansman  friend  arose  to  go,  but  I plied  him  with  one 
parting  question : 

“Was  the  original  Klan  of  the  ’60’s  and  ’70’s  persecuted  as  the 
present-day  Klan?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  he  replied.  “Mark  you  my  word,  we  were  perse- 
cuted far  more  than  the  present-day  Klan  has  ever  been.  Federal 
judges,  buffaloes,  carpet-baggers,  and  Union  Leaguers,  all  knew  we 
existed,  but  they  were  blocked  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  us  or  to  intimi- 
date us.  Every  county  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  was  ruled  by 
negroes,  scalawags,  and  carpet-baggers,  but  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
cleared  the  state  of  them.  We  got  partial  control  in  1870  and  rid  the 
state  of  them  entirely  in  1876.  Among  the  great  secret  movements 
of  the  world’s  history  to  right  the  wrongs  of  humanity  there  is  no 
more  shining  example  than  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  rid  the 
state  of  the  insufferable  conditions  created  by  a horde  of  conscience- 
less, diabolical  villains,  known  as  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags  that 
swarmed  down  upon  us  to  use  the  ignorant  negro  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.” 

Captain  Laughinghouse  started  homeward,  and  as  he  went,  he 
bade  me  a cheery  “See  you  again,  when  I’ll  have  the  time  to  tell  you 
more.”  Shghtly  bending  forward  on  his  cane  he  stepped  along  spryly 
for  a man  of  his  age.  Stalwart  of  build,  he  was  yet  in  his  old  age  a 
Rebel  at  heart,  and  as  he  passed  out  of  sight,  I realized  that  he  might 
even  now,  in  terms  quite  complimentary  to  him,  be  called  an  “unre- 
constructed Rebel.”  By  such  men  was  the  early  Ku  Klux  Klan 
organized  and  by  such  did  it  accomplish  its  necessary  work. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Jordan  dealing  with  the 

origin  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Many  of  the  facts  which  he  sets  down  have  never  before  been 
published,  making  his  writings  of  considerable  historical  significance  to  the  South  and  to 
the  Nation. 
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MANIFESTO 

MORE  ABOUT  THAT  SPECIAL  POETRY  NUMBER.— 
Our  April  number,  as  announced  in  January,  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  poetry,  and  poetry  reviews  and  criticisms.  Material 
for  this  issue  is  being  gathered  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  from  recognized  poets  who  have  already  published  in 
book  form,  and  from  poets  who  have  but  recently  appeared  in 
the  older  and  better  magazines.  In  addition,  there  will  be  names 
here  which  have  not  been  seen  in  this  or  any  other  magazine  be- 
fore. Verse  published  in  the  April  number,  as  at  all  other  times, 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  Archive  is  not  seeking  names, 
but  it  is  seeking  good  verse,  whether  it  be  from  well-known  pens 
or  from  the  pens  of  obscure  undergraduates. 

In  the  meantime.  The  Archive  will  continue  its  policy  of 
publishing  readable,  interesting  prose,  including  essays,  fiction, 
reviews,  and  special  articles. 


''I  Love  All  Things  that 
Cluster  Round  the  Sea 


I love  all  things  that  cluster  round  the  sea: 

Sand-dunes  wave  washed,  and  glad  wild  wings  that  heat 
Against  the  wind,  the  flash  of  children’s  feet. 

Rude  huddled  huts,  driftwood,  grass  blowing  free. 
Seines  in  the  sun  and  spars  of  hickory. 

Great  ships  slow  moving,  and  boats  small  and  neat. 

Old  mossy  wrecks  that  once  were  sound  and  fleet. 

Half  hidden  by  a pine  or  bayberry  tree. 

But  when  the  tired  feet  have  homeward  gone. 

And  from  the  huts  blue  smoke  curls  towards  the  sky. 
And  yellow  lights  gleam  on  the  waters  gray. 

There  comes  a peace  as  soothing  as  the  dawn 
As  one  by  one  the  little  boats  go  by 
And  drop  their  anchors  in  the  quiet  bay. 

John  Richard  Moreland 


A Letter 

By  Lynn  Riggs 

I don’t  know  why  I should  be  writing  to  you, 

I don’t  know  why  I should  be  writing  to  anyone : 
Nella  has  brought  me  yellow  calendulas, 

In  my  neighbor’s  garden  is  sun. 

In  my  neighbor’s  garden  chickens,  like  snow. 
Drift  in  the  alfalfa;  bees  are  humming; 

A pink  dress,  a blue  wagon  play  in  the  road; 
Guitars  are  strmnming. 

Guitars  are  saying  the  same  things 
They  said  last  night — in  a different  key. 

What  they  have  said  I know,  so  their  strumming 
Means  nothing  to  me. 

Nothing  to  me  is  the  pale  pride  of  Lucinda 
Washing  her  hair — nothing  to  anyone: 

Here,  in  a black  bowl,  are  calendulas. 

In  my  neighbor’s  garden,  sun. 


Santa  Fe 


Unspoken 

I know  gold  words  that  have  been  wings  to  lift 
A leaden  day  to  heights  of  wild,  free  bird ; 

And  like  a cool,  compassionate  hand,  the  gift 
Of  grave  ones  for  a heart  too  deeply  stirred. 
But  though  words  are  my  friends,  I am  afraid 
To  trust  to  them  this  beauty  of  content. 

Lest  loving  them  too  well,  I be  betrayed 
To  mar  with  speech  a perfect  sacrament: 

Music  fed  us,  and  for  our  delight 

Was  poured  the  magic  wine  of  men’s  old  dreams; 

So  deep  the  heart’s  communion,  and  so  white 

And  hushed  the  way  our  spirits  went,  it  seems 

That  silence  is  the  only  temple  fit 

To  house  a holiness  so  exquisite. 

Janef  Preston 


In  a Grave -Yard 

This  is  the  end  of  striving; 

This  is  the  end  of  plan; 

This  is  the  goal  of  vision; 

This  is  the  life  of  man: 

Out  of  his  visions,  effort; 

Out  of  his  doubts,  release ; 

Out  of  his  courage,  struggle; 

Out  of  his  struggle,  peace. 

Newman  I.  White 


The  Decay  of  Minor  Vices 

By  W.  Freeman  Twaddell 

CERTAINLY  it  was  within  three-quarters  of  a generation  after  the 
invention  of  history  that  men  began  to  remark  a falling  away 
from  the  high  virtues  of  the  past, — a process  still  in  operation, 
as  you  may  learn  next  Sunday  from  the  nearest  pulpit.  A concomi- 
tant degeneracy  has  robbed  high  villainy  of  its  glories ; murders  which 
any  medieval  dabbler  in  the  lethal  would  esteem  hopeless  botchery 
now  figure  in  our  journals  as  peculiarly  unheard-of  atrocities.  None 
of  us,  to  be  sure,  can  regard  with  any  very  deep  regret  the  disuse  into 
which  have  fallen  thumb-screw,  boiling  oil,  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
science  of  human  discomfort.  But  when  we  consider  the  decay  of 
minor  vices,  the  moral  in  us  is  little  enough  interested  to  permit  a 
pleasant  melancholy  over  the  drabness  of  these  latter  days,  relieved 
by  so  few  of  the  amiable  lesser  iniquities  of  our  ancestors. 

For  Democracy,  by  way  of  bolstering  that  shaky  doctrine  as  to 
the  initial  equality  and  freedom  of  all  men,  has  at  least  been  able  to 
force  nearly  all  servilely  into  a rough  equality  of  living  and  dying. 
In  the  camp  of  the  rebels,  too,  the  virus  works;  and  through  every 
Marseillaise  of  “self-expression”  and  “individualism”  runs  a suspi- 
cious uniformity.  Even  the  most  lunar  eccentricities  of  aesthetes  in 
divers  artists’  colonies  and  (expatriate)  in  foreign  capitals  assume 
an  air  of  downright  Rotarian  staidness  beside  the  picturesque  failings 
of  less  self-conscious  periods:  the  piquant  insanities  of  Peire  Vidal, 
for  one,  or  the  high-hearted  madness  of  Jaufre  Rudel,  or  (still  to 
confine  ourselves  to  one  century  and  proA'^ince ) the  ingenuous  deprav- 
ities of  En  Raimon  de  Castel  Rossillon.  The  race  sinks  simulta- 
neously into  sanity  and  decorum;  and  the  minor  social  graces  of 
swearing,  lying,  and  boasting  have  lost  nearly  all  their  fine  earlier  fla- 
vor. It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  that  these  practices  have  fallen  into  disuse  by 
any  numerical  standard : maiden  lips  now  bear  among  various  things 
a flourishing  crop  of  Damns,  Hells,  and  other  reprehensible  mono- 
syllables; the  custom  of  lying,  it  appears,  is  here  and  there  precari- 
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ously  surviving;  and  boasting  is  not  yet  unknown  to  political  plat- 
forms and  other  advertisements.  But  the  former  fine  gusto  is  gone 
out  of  them;  they  are  reduced  to  blankly  utilitarian  or  conventional 
practice. 

The  blame  for  this  joyless  process,  I believe,  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  modern  exaltation  of  decorum  at  the  expense  of  pleasure 
for  its  own  sake.  These  minor  vices  are  practiced,  not  because  they 
are  inherently  enjoyable,  but  because  they  conduce  to  popularity  or 
success.  By  the  invention  of  uses  and  necessities  for  these  lesser 
iniquities,  they  are  purged  of  the  taint  of  enjoyment;  thus  is  the 
malevolent  moralist  triumphant,  not  in  exterminating  the  vice,  but 
in  making  it  onerous.  Even  the  now  major  vices  of  venery  and  intox- 
ication (of  which  let  me  not  speak;  each  deserves  a threnody  to  itself) 
show  signs  of  the  same  infection.  Even  for  them,  where  the  hedonistic 
motive  is  so  obvious  as  to  appear  self-sufficient,  there  is,  it  is  said,  a 
tendency  to  make  excuses  on  grounds  of  conventional  usage.  They 
have  become  Social  Obligations,  as  I am  told;  and  consecutive  frac- 
tures of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Seventh  Commandment 
are  dictated  less  by  pleasure  than  usage.  “Unhappy  age,”  says  the 
marquise  to  Iris  Sidedish,  “when  the  vices  themselves,  that  last  refuge 
of  candor,  minister  to  vanity!”  But  majores  majora  sonent:  I find 
in  the  decay  of  minor  vices  matter  for  many  elegies. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  art  of  lying  that  has  suffered  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  inexplicable  decay.  For  lying  is  at  once  the  most  widely 
and  most  inefficiently  practiced  of  social  amenities.  Surely  no  one 
need  at  this  date  adduce  any  support  for  the  platitude  that  the  society 
of  human  beings  is  rendered  tolerable  only  by  the  most  stubborn 
falsification  of  opinion.  The  innocent  candors  of  children  are  suffi- 
ciently devastating;  the  frank  opinion  of  adults  as  to  other  adults  . . . 
Questionless,  the  first  law  of  society  is  self -concealment.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  universally  acknowledged  condition,  few  indeed,  I dare 
say,  are  the  really  good  liars  whom  you  can  number  among  your 
acquaintance.  For  most  of  us  lie  with  incredible  clumsiness,  adducing 
circumstantial  evidences  of  a minuteness  which  betrays  us  forthwith: 
we  lie,  so  to  say,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Certainly  not  even  in  circles 
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of  high  diplomacy  can  one  find  another  Pope  Alexander,  “who  lied 
like  one  inspired,  as  artlessly,  as  innocently  as  a woman  in  love;” 
whom  men  believed  against  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  It  is 
indeed  a sorry  decline  from  such  a Father  of  the  Church  to  the  F ather 
of  our  Country  about  whose  veracity  depressing  lies  are  told  small 
children.  A politician  or  a commencement  orator  in  search  of  a 
panacea  for  the  manifold  ills  of  the  day  might  profitably  let  his 
choice  fall  upon  a school  for  liars,  wherein  the  supply  of  clothiers  for 
indecently  naked  truth  might  be  brought  more  nearly  up  to  the 
demand.  For  nearly  all  social  problems,  I fancy,  could  plausibly 
be  derived  from  the  disproportion  between  the  average  citizen’s  need 
and  ability  to  lie. 

Scarcely  less  deplorable  is  the  decline  of  boasting.  Here  again 
it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  the  quality  that  has  suffered.  The 
practice  is  indulged  furtively,  as  if  boasting  were  at  all  different  from 
any  other  sort  of  praise  and  confidence,  as  if  the  identity  of  subject 
and  object  did  not  bespeak  a wholesome  freedom  from  self-conscious- 
ness and  prejudice.  Consider  the  heroic  boasts  of  the  heroes  of  old 
time!  Recall  the  magniloquent  gabs  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
disastrously  overheard  by  the  emperor  of  Byzantium,  and  later  so 
gloriously  vindicated.  Recall  those  splendid  gylps  of  Beowulf!  The 
very  word  ""gylp”  itself  tells  the  whole  story:  formerly  one  of  the 
chiefest  amenities  of  civilized  intercourse,  it  has  semantically  faded 
into  nothing  more  imposing  than  a “yelp.”  Compare  the  superb 
scorn  of  the  son  of  Ecg-theow  in  that  gylp  beginning  “I  do  not  count 
myself  at  all  inferior  to  Grendel  in  war-prowess,  in  battle-works  . . .” 
with  the  timorous  braggings  of  presidential  candidates  and  solicitors 
of  magazine  subscriptions.  It  is  a lamentable  business,  this  decay 
of  boasting;  for  it  was  an  artistic  form  adapted  to  bring  into  play  a 
man’s  best  powers,  and  we  can  ill  afford  such  loss  to  the  literature 
of  personality. 

Saddest  of  all,  though,  is  the  decline  of  the  art  of  swearing.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Balaam,  as  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  a pro- 
ficient practitioner  of  this  branch  of  belles  lettres  was  formerly  held. 
The  significant  feature  of  his  story  is  not  that  phenomenon  of  the 
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loquacity  of  an  ass,  Philistine  or  Canaanitish,  but  rather  the  purpose 
of  Balaam’s  journey.  For  the  prophet  was  summoned  from  his  home 
in  Pethor  to  King  Balak  in  Moab,  a distance  (if  the  map  in  the  back 
of  my  Bible  is  to  be  trusted ) of  some  hundred  miles : and  he  was  sum- 
moned for  no  other  purpose  than  the  delivery  of  an  effective  curse. 
Jonah  (who  also  had  his  misadventures  with  the  lower  animal  orders, 
you  will  recall)  was  sent  to  Nineveh  upon  a similar  errand  under 
nothing  less  than  divine  compulsion. 

Any  question  that  the  artisans  of  that  day  deserved  their  high 
renown  will  be  dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the  ancient  writings, 
sacred  and  profane.  There  are  passages  scattered  throughout  the 
psalms  and  the  prophetic  books  (to  remain  within  the  ecclesiastical 
purview)  which  reach  heights  of  sustained  invective  very,  very  seldom 
elsewhere  attained.  Even  in  more  recent  times,  the  art  of  profanity 
has  been  fittingly  maintained.  Unquestionably  the  grand  tradition 
was  not  disgraced  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  of  whose  favorite  oath, 
“Ventre  Saint  Gris”  an  enthusiastic  description  has  happily  preserved 
“the  deliberate  articulation  of  the  syllables;  the  ominous  snapping  of 
the  cacuminals;  the  venomous  hissing  of  the  sibilants;  the  low  growl 
of  the  guttural;  the  whole  touched  off  by  a curl  of  the  bearded  lips, 
and  a nasal  snarl  that  lifted  the  performance  to  the  levels  of  the  true 
art,  and  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener  a sense  of  entire  adequacy.” 
Truly  few  of  our  contemporaries  could  hope  to  rival  that  regal  cere- 
monial ; and  not  even  American  politics  can  furnish  an  equal  to  Kent’s 
denunciation  of  Oswald  as  a “knave;  a rascal;  an  eater  of  broken 
meats;  a base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave;  a lily-livered,  action-taking  knave; 
a whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue;  one-trunk- 
inheriting  slave  . . . .” 

Modern  profanity  (to  debase  the  proud  word  by  application  to 
the  paltry  verbal  misdemeanors  of  to-day)  is  indeed  a feeble  rhetor- 
ical device  beside  the  epic  magnificence  of  earlier  rage.  It  has  ceased 
even  to  be  interesting;  a monotonous  reiteration  of  a few  formulae, 
however  vehemently  shouted,  can  never  be  picturesque  and  quickly 
becomes  crass  vulgarity.  The  pitiable  “Damn,”  as  the  most  used. 
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has  suffered  most  grievously.  Once,  redolent  of  a theology  wherein 
sulphur  was  a considerable  ingredient,  the  word  focused  unspeakable 
torment  through  unspeakable  ages  into  one  syllable.  But  Time  and 
his  lieutenants.  Use  and  Wont,  have  been  about  their  work  of  devas- 
tation: “damn”  is  humbled  to  the  function  of  a prefix  of  neither 
more  nor  less  force  than  the  German  ver-,  at  most  lending  a faintly 
pejorative  or  intensive  color  to  the  word  that  follows  it.  And  French 
translators  now  render  as  “tres”  the  participle  of  a verb  which,  with 
pontifical  authority,  once  held  a monarch  shivering  outside  Canossa. 

Perhaps  this  decay  of  minor  vices  has  very  edifying  aspects  for 
those  skilled  in  educing  morals.  Conceivably  it  leaves  the  race  more 
decorous,  judged  by  standards  of  an  ex  post  facto  decorum.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a product  of  the  general  tendency  of  living  to  become  more 
comfortable  and  less  picturesque;  and  certainly  whatever  gratifi- 
cation it  inspires  should  not  be  unmixed  with  melancholy. 
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Captain  Laughinghouse  and 
the  Old  Klan 

By  A.  C.  Jordan^  Jr. 

[Captain  Laughinghouse,  from  whom  I garnered  these  facts,  is  not  a man  who  relies  upon 
memory  alone  for  the  names  and  dates  he  mentions.  He  has  assured  me  of  the  accuracy 
of  facts  told  here  by  referring  to  his  written  records.  Many  of  the  men  mentioned  in  this 
article,  Including  Major-General  Bryan  Grimes,  Colonel  Yellowly,  and  Captain  Laughing- 
house himself,  stand  out  prominently  in  North  Carolina  political  and  social  life  of  the 
past.  Captain  Laughinghouse  is  the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  Pitt  County  klan,  and  is 
today  a man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  strong  personality. — Author’s  Note.] 

Historians  or  no  historians,  records  or  no  records,  the  old  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  North  Carolina  was  responsible  for  the  lynching 
of  only  five  negroes  and  carpet-baggers,  if  the  memory  of  the 
sole  surviving  member  of  the  original  Pitt  County  klan,  Captain 
J.  J.  Laughinghouse,  serves  him  rightly.  History  has  it  that  the  old 
Klan’s  rope-knotting  activities  resulted  in  seven  lengthened  necks. 
If  there  were  other  lynchings  in  the  Old  North  State  during  recon- 
struction days,  they  should  be  credited  elsewhere.  And  this  the  old 
veteran  emphasizes  with  a lively  thump  of  his  hea\y  hickory  cane 
against  the  ground,  floor,  or  pavement — according  to  locality  in 
which  the  story  is  re-told. 

Being  a visitor  in  the  little  town  of  Oriental  on  the  Carolina 
coast  I was  among  the  few  there  who  had  not  heard  the  old  man’s 
fascinating  story  of  the  early  Klan  hangings.  The  story  of  a lynch- 
ing is  always  full  of  interest,  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  authentic  account  of  five. 

We  were  sitting  beneath  the  spreading  limbs  of  a big  mimosa 
tree  on  the  lawn  of  Captain  Laughinghouse’s  place  by  the  sea.  With 
us  was  Captain  Midyette,  better  known  to  natives  as  “Uncle  Lou,” 
a blockade  runner  off  the  coast  during  the  Civil  war.  The  two  had 
swapped  yarns  for  years,  and  were  still  the  closest  of  cronies. 

The  sun  played  brilliantly  upon  the  restless  waves.  Sea  birds 
soared  and  flapped  lazily  in  the  blue  sky.  A light  breeze  stirred  the 
leaves  overhead  and  fanned  our  faces.  We  were  silent  for  several 
minutes,  as  Captain  Laughinghouse  seemed  lost  in  memories  of  by- 
gone days. 
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A characteristic  rap  of  the  Captain’s  cane  signaled  his  awaken- 
ing from  the  reverie. 

“Yes,  suh,”  he  said  with  something  like  a hiss,  “the  Klan  was 
credited  with  many  a lynching  in  which  it  had  no  part.  True,  there 
were  many  midnight  parties  which  served  as  warnings  to  wrong-doers, 
especially  niggers  and  carpet-baggers,  but  there  were  only  five 
hangings,  records  or  historians  to  the  contrary.” 

Uncle  Lou  by  this  time  was  showing  signs  of  restlessness.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  he’d  heard  about  the  old  Klan  from  his  crony. 
He  squirmed  in  his  seat,  looked  bored,  and  finally  getting  to  his  feet, 
bolted.  Captain  Laughinghouse  breathed  a sigh  of  obvious  relief. 
In  me  he  had  a brand-new  listener  and  could  rehearse  his  tale  with 
added  zest.  He  continued. 

“There  were  only  three  occasions,  but  the  subjects  numbered  five. 
The  first  lynching  in  this  state  by  the  Klan  was  in  ’69,  at  Graham, 
county  seat  of  Alamance,  and  Wyatt  Outlaw,  a mulatto  who  had 
come  down  from  Boston  and  was  preaching  social  equality,  was  the 
first  to  dangle  from  an  improvised  gibbet.  He  had  told  the  niggers 
that  they  should  not  serve  a white  person  unless  permitted  to  associ- 
ate with  the  family  and  join  their  intimate  circle.  He  was  quietly  in- 
terviewed by  the  Ku  Klux  and  his  windpipe  permanently  closed. 

“After  Outlaw’s  departure  from  society,  things  were  more  quiet 
for  about  a year.  Then  came  the  second  lynching,  in  1870,  in  Yan- 
ceyville,  county  seat  of  Caswell.  This  time  ‘Chicken’  Stevens,  a 
white  carpet-bagger,  served  as  chief  mourner.  Stevens  had  advised 
the  blacks  of  the  Union  League  to  burn  a few  barns,  stables  and  dwell- 
ings each  night  for  ten  nights  preceding  an  election.  In  this  manner  he 
hoped  to  intimidate  the  whites  and  keep  them  from  the  polls.  But 
‘Chicken’  himself  was  the  only  white  man  who  was  not  at  the  polls 
on  election  day.  On  the  day  after  his  advice  to  the  Union  League 
niggers  twelve  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  secretly  went  into  the 
grand  jury  room  of  Caswell  courthouse,  screwed  a hammock  hook  in 
the  ceiling  and  drove  a staple  in  the  window  sill.  It  was  a Saturday 
morning  and  Stevens  was  in  the  courtroom  with  a thousand  niggers 
of  the  Union  League  and  twenty-five  or  more  carpet-baggers  and 
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scalawags,  attempting  to  organize  a Republican  convention.  With 
preparations  completed  in  the  room  below,  a messenger  was  sent  up- 
stairs to  tell  Stevens  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  jury  room  below, 
which  was  no  falsehood. 

“Stevens  entered  the  room,  was  seized,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
execution  was  completed.  The  Klansmen  brushed  their  hands  on 
their  trouser  legs,  barred  the  window,  locked  the  door,  and  secretly 
retired  from  the  courthouse,  unnoticed  and  temporarily  unsuspected. 
The  carpet-bagger  was  unaccounted  for  until  Monday  morning,  when 
someone  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the  jury  room,  pried  open  the 
shutters  and  found  Stevens’  body  swinging  by  a rope.  Previously,  an 
offensive  odor  was  detected  in  the  building  but  it  had  been  attributed 
to  dead  rats  in  the  wall.  No  one  was  for  some  time  certain  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  lynchers.” 

Captain  I/aughinghouse  changed  positions  in  his  chair,  and  from 
the  expression  upon  his  “sideburned”  and  sunburned  face  I knew  that 
more  was  coming. 

“Another  Klan  lynching  came  about  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
line  between  Robeson  and  Columbus  counties.  This  time  it  was  a 
trio  of  debutantes  with  black  and  white  color  schemes.  Here  a white 
carpet-bagger,  a white  scalawag  and  a negro  preacher  were  s^virng 
from  the  same  limb.  Many  provoking  events  led  up  to  this  big  party, 
and  the  important  incidents  were  woven  around  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting characters  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  reconstruction 
days.  General  Thomas  F.  Toon,  who  in  1901  was  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction. 

“General  Toon  was  a runt  of  a man,  but  full  of  nerve  and  grit. 
By  1870  he  had  become  a dangerous  foe  to  all  scalawags,  carpet-bag- 
gers, and  Union  Leaguers.  He  had  a brilliant  war  record  behind  him, 
having  risen  from  private  to  brigadier-general  by  sheer  force  of 
character  and  bravery  in  action.  He  was  a he-man  through  and 
through. 

“The  carpet-baggers  at  a Union  League  meeting  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  kill  General  Toon,  and  one  nigger  offered  to  take  the  job  of 
assassin.  They  planned  to  shoot  the  General  from  ambush  as  he  was 
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going  for  his  mail.  A colored  friend  of  Toon’s  heard  of  the  plot  and 
warned  him,  but  the  General  disregarded  it  and  went  after  his  mail 
as  usual.  As  he  was  returning  along  the  lonely  country  road, 
apparently  reading  a paper,  he  reached  a clump  of  bushes  in  which 
the  would-be  assassin  was  hiding.  The  scoundrel  fired.  The  ball 
pierced  the  newspaper,  but  missed  Toon,  who  quickly  emptied  two 
loads  of  buckshot  into  the  owner  of  the  erratic  eye,  making  material 
for  another  nigger  funeral. 

“Another  plot  to  murder  Toon  developed  ten  days  later.  He 
received  a letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  his  best  friend,  requesting 
him  to  be  at  a certain  cross  roads  at  a given  time.  He  suspected  the 
plot,  however,  and  approached  the  spot  from  a quarterly  direction, 
through  a wood.  There  he  saw  a well-known  carpet-bagger  with  a 
double-barreled  gun.  Toon  had  a carbine,  and,  after  taking  rest  for 
aim  placed  a ball  under  the  ‘bagger’s’  left  shoulder  blade. 

“This  shooting  caused  consternation  in  the  carpet-bagger  camp, 
and  as  the  plot  had  been  the  second  to  send  General  Toon  to  an  early 
and  undeserved  grave,  eight  of  his  friends,  all  Klansmen,  went  to 
his  house  that  night  to  protect  him  from  a possible  attack  by  the 
Leaguers.  Midnight  came,  and  no  attack,  so  it  was  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  get  a little  sleep  that  night  would  be  to  elongate  the 
napes  of  the  three  best  known  leaders  of  the  League.  Toon  and  his 
Klansmen  friends  separated  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  took  a 
good  leading  line,  and  started  out.  One  group  got  a carpet-bagger, 
one  a negro  preacher,  and  one  a scalawag. 

“Everything  was  ready  for  the  rope  party. 

“The  misguided  social  iconoclasts  were  conducted  to  the  same 
crossroad,  where  it  seemed  that  a tree  had  been  growing  all  those 
years  for  convenience  to  the  Klansmen  that  night.  One  limb  served 
as  gibbet  for  the  trio.  The  negro  preacher  was  ironically  given  the 
choice  position  between  his  white  friends.  Not  until  30  years  later 
was  the  identity  of  the  lynchers  known,  this  when  General  Toon  was 
a member  of  Governor  Aycock’s  Council  of  State.” 

I could  not  help  but  wonder  how  many  of  the  participants  he  had 
known,  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  lynchings. 
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He  seemed  to  sense  my  question, 

“These  lynchings  threw  a quieting  scare  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  Leaguers  and  intimidated  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags. 
In  each  of  the  three  lynching  incidents  facts  were  well  advertised,  for 
Hon.  Josiah  Turner,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  published  car- 
toons of  each  lynching.  Each  cartoon  was  kept  in  the  paper  for 
ten  days  and  had  a marked  effect  for  good,  making  it  much  easier  to 
rid  the  state  of  the  last  carpet-bagger.” 

I sat  for  several  minutes  visualizing  the  dangling  forms  of  the 
three  figures  from  the  limb  of  one  cross  road  tree  and  could  almost 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  night  wind  through  the  dark  branches  over- 
head. Captain  Laughinghouse’s  store  of  information  about  the  origi- 
nal Carolina  klan,  however,  was  not  limited  to  its  lynchings,  and  as 
the  afternoon  passed  pleasantly  by  he  told  me  more.  He  was  among 
the  twenty-seven  original  veterans  of  the  Confederate  army  who  met 
in  Greenville  in  January,  1869,  to  organize  the  first  Pitt  County  Klan. 
The  captain  himself  had  only  recently  moved  back  into  Pitt  county 
from  Beaufort  to  establish  his  permanent  home.  He  was  immediately 
interviewed  by  a number  of  leading  Pitt  residents  upon  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a unit  in  that  county. 

Among  those  at  the  organization  meeting  were  IMajor-General 
Bryan  Grimes,  Colonel  E.  C.  Yellowly,  Dr.  C.  J.  O’Hagan,  Charles 
Rountree,  Blount  Pearce,  Erastus  Roimtree,  Mack  Ernull,  Henry 
Blow,  Henry  Congleton,  Alex  Pritchard,  Edward  Clarke,  William 
Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Marcellus  Hearne,  Benjamin  Hearne,  Le^vis 
Lawrence,  Worster  House,  Joseph  Fleming,  James  Rivers,  Augus- 
tus Evans,  W.  L.  Laughinghouse,  E.  S.  Laughinghouse,  J.  H.  Mills, 
Calvin  Mills,  S.  L.  Mills,  E.  S.  Dixon,  and  the  Captain. 

The  Klan  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  carpet-baggers  from  the 
very  first,  the  old  man  informed  me,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Pitt  county  klan  membership,  now  numbering  eighty,  found  war- 
rants issued  for  half  of  them,  signed  by  the  United  States  scalawag 
commissioner,  Calvin  Cox.  These  warrants  resulted  in  the  first  Ku 
Flux  Klan  trial  in  K orth  Carolina  east  of  Raleigh,  held  at  Goldsboro, 
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and  attended  by  veterans  from  nearly  every  county  in  the  east.  The 
preliminary  hearing  had  resulted  in  a shooting  scrape,  with  one  scala- 
wag killed,  and  the  wounding  of  a deputy  marshal.  The  trial  in 
Goldsboro  was  short.  Commissioner  Robinson  who  heard  the  case 
told  the  scalawag  commissioner  that  warrants  could  not  be  issued 
imder  a charge  of  denouncing  every  “Republican  as  a damned  thiev- 
ing bummer  and  scoundrel,”  as  there  was  no  statute  to  cover  it,  the 
cases  should  be  dismissed.  Up  until  that  time  there  was  nothing  of  a 
more  serious  nature  charged  against  members  of  the  Pitt  klan. 

“The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organized  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  terrible  conditions  under  which  it  was  labor- 
ing, and  it  was  terribly  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  this  self-imposed 
task,”  the  old  man  said.  “Rewards  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  offered  from  time  to  time  for  evidence  incriminating  the 
Klan,  but  all  to  little  avail.  The  Klans  kept  together  and  continued 
their  work  of  ridding  the  stricken  South  of  the  incubus  which  threat- 
ened its  very  life. 

“The  carpet-baggers  did  the  negroes  great  harm,  which  was  well- 
nigh  irreparable,  and  as  the  years  have  passed  the  negroes  have  come 
to  know  more  and  more  that  after  all  their  truest  and  best  friends 
are  in  the  South,  because  they,  as  well  as  their  white  friends,  are  a 
permanent  part  and  parcel  of  the  South.” 

Captain  Laughinghouse,  who  all  the  while  had  spoken  so  feel- 
ingly, now  became  silent,  and  as  I pondered  over  his  words,  I was 
led  into  a deeper  admiration  for  the  man.  He  was  not  embittered; 
he  was  merely  a strong  man  who  had  lived  during  the  periods  of  war 
and  of  the  Reconstruction. 


[EDiToa’s  Note:  A last  minute  necessity  has  compelled  the  shortening  of  the  second  and  concluding 
Installment  of  this  article.  Since  Oils  involves  some  changes  in  the  original,  the  article  becomes,  in  effect, 
a collaboration  in  which  Mr.  Jordan  is  responsible  for  the  facts  and  a member  of  The  Archive  staff  for 
their  presentation.  The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Jordan  for  permission  to  use  his  material  in  this 
manner.]  _ 
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Winter  Visitor 

Tonight  one  walks 
Beneath  the  moon 
In  white  soft  robes 
In  silver  shoon. 

He  passes  the  hutch 
Of  the  wounded  hare 
And  glasses  its  eyes 
With  his  cold  stare, 

(With  scut  tucked  under 
It  waits  in  the  snow 
To  glut,  tomorrow. 

The  carrion-crow) 

And  on  his  way 
In  glittering  light. 

Upon  the  stream 
His  breath  is  white. 

The  dread  of  birds 
Are  his  silver  shoon 
And  dead  things  stiffen 
Beneath  the  moon, 

R.  P.  Harriss 
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Fugitives  F rom  Eden 

By  F.  B.  Tuttle 

Sometimes,”  mused  Karl,  “I  even  imagine  that  I am  contented 
here.” 

He  looked  at  the  vast  fields  before  him  as  Caesar  might  have 
gazed  at  lands  newly  conquered.  Everywhere  were  crisp  acres  of 
wheat,  cut  and  bound  and  standing  in  shocks,  like  a golden  army, 
waiting  for  the  inevitable  day  when  the  hayracks  would  carry  them 
away  to  the  threshing  machine.  He  removed  his  gloves  and  glanced 
at  his  massive  hands.  The  men  were  coming  in  off  the  Colony  lands 
now.  Strange  men  they  were  in  appearance,  too.  They  reminded 
him  of  pictures  he  had  seen  in  the  tutor’s  old  geography.  Holland — 
that  was  the  name  of  the  place  the  pictures  had  represented!  Queer 
Dutch  boys  wading  and  flying  kites!  How  the  tutor  had  withheld 
that  word  queer!  Only  he  and  Hilda  had  sensed  it.  Those  wooden 
shoes — how  he  hated  them!  He  wanted  to  tear  them  off  and  bury 
them  in  an  immense  shock  of  wheat  at  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  wher- 
ever that  was.  He  had  heard  it  rumored  by  the  old  men  that  it  was 
just  beyond  Billings,  Montana,  somewhere  on  the  desert.  Those 
homespun  overalls!  What  if  the  women  did  spin  them  in  an  alto- 
gether better  way  than  the  factories?  They  lasted  almost  too  long, 
and  were  almost  too  staunch  and  simple. 

“Hi,  Karl,”  cried  a young  man  from  beneath  a great  straw  hat, 
“let’s  go  home  for  supper,  and  then  for  a swim  in  the  river.” 

Home.  Well,  that  was  no  way  to  put  it!  But  he  had  been  to 
the  city  with  the  Boss  once  and  this  sort  of  thing  was  palling  on  him. 
Since  his  father  would  never  listen  to  him,  he  must  speak  to  the  Boss 
this  very  night.  The  tiresomeness  of  swimming  in  the  river!  Ever 
since  he  had  been  old  enough  to  eat  porridge  from  a home-made  bowl 
and  cry,  in  the  manner  of  Oliver  Twist,  for  more,  he  had  been  spend- 
ing his  idle  hours  in  the  river.  Even  if  the  water  were  clear  and  sil- 
very, instead  of  green  with  mud,  and  he  were  to  receive  a hundred 
acres  of  land  for  each  drop  that  clung  to  him,  he  would  not  go  swim- 
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ming  tonight.  Silently  he  joined  his  friend,  and  the  two  went  off  down 
the  road  that  led  to  the  Colony.  Their  baggy  Flemish  overalls  and 
their  wooden  shoes  silhouetted  oddly  against  an  American  landscape. 
One  instinctively  looked  for  windmills  and  gingerbread  houses. 

“Tomorrow,  Karl,”  said  his  companion,  “we  will  begin  to  thresh. 
There  are  two  hundred  acres  over  by  Jake’s  that  have  been  ready  all 
week.  We  will  go  there  first.  Then,  by  that  time,  we  will  be  ready 
to  come  back  and  start  on  Ludwig’s.  The  Boss  has  bought  us  a new 
machine.  It  has  just  arrived  from  Minneapolis.  He  went  there 
after  it.  I think  it  is  called  a Case  thresher.  We  will  look  at  it  care- 
fully after  supper  and  read  the  name.” 

“Come,”  exclaimed  Karl,  “isn’t  that  a fine  smiset!  How  I wish 
that  I might  be  seeing  it  from  my  own  farm  instead  of  here!  Do  you 
know,  Emil,  I think  it  is  time  we  young  men  pulled  out  of  the  Colony, 
and  told  the  Boss  that  we  wanted  our  share  of  the  land,  and  settled 
down  on  farms  of  our  own.  A man  can  be  religious  and  still  be  inde- 
pendent. You  should  see  the  splendid  lands  in  North  Dakota,  Emil. 
Why  the  men  who  own  them  used  to  be  Mennonites  of  the  old  com- 
munity that  migrated  to  Mexico  to  escape  the  War.  Those  who 
stayed  up  there  were  drafted  and  went  to  France  to  fight,  and  when 
they  returned  they  had  lived  and  seen  real  life  and  were  different. 
So,  like  other  men  the  world  over,  they  settled  down  on  their  own 
farms.  And  now  they  own  them!  And  Emil,  they  are  now  their 
own  bosses!” 

“This  is  all  foolish,”  responded  Emil.  “Here  we  are  protected 
from  the  evils  of  the  wicked  world,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  serv- 
ing God  while  those  around  us  are  sinning  and  damning  themselves. 
We  are  wealthy,  too,  so  wealthy  that  only  the  Boss  can  tell.  As  for 
the  sunset,  as  the  tutor  would  say,  ‘it  happens  so  often.’  ” 

His  face  became  stupidly  good-natured  as  he  quoted  these  words. 
Karl  turned  away,  to  gaze  at  it  again,  as  the  sun  went  plunging  into 
the  horizon,  disappearing  as  quickly  as  a new  found  goldpiece  into  a 
tattered  beggar’s  pocket. 

The  two  now  followed  the  twilight  path  down  by  the  river  until, 
in  the  dusk,  coming  to  the  village  street  of  the  Mennonite  Colony. 
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Here  ugly  women  bustled  among  pots  and  pans  in  scrupulously  clean 
kitchens ; there  the  clatter  of  the  wooden  shoes  sounded  like  the  laugh- 
ter of  gargoyles.  The  buildings  were  ugly,  long,  low  and  rambling, 
built  of  rough  brown  stones.  The  curtains  at  the  windows  quivered 
in  the  cool  Dakota  breeze.  Tired  men  tossed  their  coats  upon  tables 
and  squatted  upon  steps.  VTiat  odd  men!  Their  faces  were  bearded, 
for  as  soon  as  a Mennonite  is  married,  he  forever  foregoes  the  privi- 
lege of  shaving.  They  talked  in  reverence  of  the  coming  days  of 
labour,  of  threshing  Jake’s  wheat  with  the  new  Case  threshing  ma- 
chine, of  the  Boss’s  recent  return  from  Minneapolis.  They  seemed 
grotesque  mannikins  of  a very  stupid  ventriloquist.  Karl  went  to 
his  father’s  doorstep,  where  an  old  man  with  a grey  beard  played 
childishly  with  a jack-knife. 

“Father,”  said  he,  “when  the  meal  is  done  I would  like  to  talk  to 
you  again  about  going  away.” 

The  old  man  sat  up  and  blinked  his  blue  eyes  indignantly. 

“It  is  of  no  use,  Karl,”  he  replied  at  length,  “for  I was  even  now 
dreaming  of  those  old  Colony  days  in  Russia,  when  I was  a youth 
like  yourself.  Oh,  those  devout  Mennonites  that  I knew  there  I N ow 
that  I am  an  old  man  I will  have  even  less  to  do  with  your  foolishness 
than  before.  Go  away,  now,  and  whittle  sticks  with  your  brothers.” 
“Very  well,”  answered  Karl,  “I  will  go  to  see  the  Boss  tonight. 
I went  with  him  to  Minneapolis  once.  He  should  understand  me.” 
Supper  came  at  the  great  Colony  table,  where  a hundred  and  fifty 
sat.  The  Boss,  just  returned  from  his  journey,  pronounced  a lengthy 
Mennonite  blessing.  Then  the  people  ate  in  silence,  quickly  empty- 
ing great  wooden  bowls  with  wooden  spoons. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over  the  young  men  stole  away  to  the 
river,  where  they  might  swim  in  the  muddy  waters,  while  the  old  men 
began  to  doze  and  dream  of  that  assured  Paradise,  not  so  far  away, 
which  they  had  earned  the  right  to  enter.  Karl  put  on  his  homespun 
coat,  a coat  far  different  from  the  one  given  to  Joseph  by  Father 
Jacob,  and  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  Boss.  The  Boss,  at  this  particular 
time,  was  settling  an  argument  betwen  two  of  the  brothers  upon  the 
subject  of  Jake’s  wheat.  He  seemed  to  have  done  an  excellent  job, 
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for  he  smiled  in  approval  of  himself.  “Come  in,”  said  he  to  Karl,  as 
Frederick  Barbarosa  might  have  said  it  to  a very  humble  peasant. 

Karl  entered  the  dismal  room.  An  oil  lamp  flickered  feebly  and 
outlined  the  Boss’s  determined  face  in  a not  altogether  unkindly  light. 
His  high  forehead  degenerated  into  a decidedly  bigoted  jaw.  Sud- 
denly he  faced  Karl.  His  beard  now  dangled  from  his  chin  hke 
strands  of  misplaced  seaweed.  His  teeth  began  to  gleam  into  Karl’s 
blue  eyes. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “my  boy — ” 

“I  am  discontented  again,”  stated  Karl,  “I  have  tried  my  best 
to  be  satisfied  here  and  failed.  I have  worked  even  when  the  others 
didn’t,  when  I was  a boy,  and  have  been  faithful  with  the  tutor.  Then 
too,  I went  with  you  to  Minneapolis  once.  Don’t  you  think  you  ought 
to  give  me  something  for  my  share  of  the  land?  I want  to  go  away, 
to  the  North.” 

“Blasphemous  nonsense!”  thundered  the  Boss,  his  shepherd-like 
gentleness  falling  from  him,  “you  are  already  one  of  us,  already  bap- 
tized— do  you  see?  Good  people  who  follow  God  will  forever  shun 
you.  You  will  be  an  outcast — oh,  I refuse  to  sanction  your  going! 
What  if  Emil,  Ludwig,  Jake,  or  Fred  felt  that  way?  What  would 
become  of  our  faith!  You  are  a disappointment  to  me,  Karl.  Why 
even  today  I have  had  you  in  mind,  like  my  own  son.  This  very 
afternoon  I saw  Hilda  at  her  churn,  and  told  her  that  it  was  my  wish 
that  she  marry  you.  AJb,  Karl,  go  to  your  father’s  knees  and  pray 
for  forgiveness.  It  is  high  time  you  grew  a beard  and  became  a man 
and  settled  down!” 

II 

Karl  was  going  now.  There  was  some  invisible  spirit  possessing 
him.  Grow  a beard  and  marry  Hilda, — of  all  the  unbearable  things ! 
Live  forever  in  this  hateful  place — this  combined  monastery  and 
convent,  without  the  beauties  of  even  a garden  or  a Virgin,  or  the 
glories  of  even  a vineyard.  A prisoner  of  his  unfortunate  heritage, 
chained  by  convention  in  a dark  prison,  through  the  bars  of  whose 
windows  he  had  caught  the  faint  glimmer  of  light,  smelled  the  warm 
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dampness  of  Spring.  Something  seemed  to  catch  him  and  exalt  him. 
He  was  an  invisible  phantom  knight  now,  upon  a mythical  horse, 
high  above  cloud  islands.  Perhaps  it  was  the  blood  of  his  Norse 
ancestors  again.  What  brave,  self-reliant,  hard-fighting  lives  they 
had  led!  Why,  he  had  even  read  of  the  daring  Lief  Ericson  and  how 
he  had  discovered  Vinland.  Was  this  America  in  which  he  lived  not 
supposed  to  be  above  all  else  a land  of  freedom?  What  laws  or  con- 
ventions could  hold  him  if  he  chose  to  go?  What  laws,  indeed!  He 
could  never  stay  in  this  place  now,  even  if  he  himself  attained  the 
office  of  Boss,  with  a great  flowing  beard  and  Hilda  for  his  wife. 

The  night  matured  and  he  did  not  go  home.  Finally  he  heard 
his  comrades  returning  from  the  river.  They  were  laughing  and 
joking  obtusely  and  talking  of  threshing  Jake’s  wheat  in  the  morning 
with  the  new  Case  threshing  machine.  They  were  like  wet  dogs. 
Hilda — the  very  thought  of  her  and  her  wooden  shoes  made  him 
furious.  Anxiously  he  waited  for  the  noise  to  quiet  down.  Now  the 
community  seemed  to  be  asleep,  dreaming  unimaginative  stupid 
dreams.  The  moon  came  out,  a thin  golden  eyebrow  over  the  evening 
star.  Now,  if  ever,  he  must  flee.  He  had  been  to  Minneapolis  once 
with  the  Boss,  and.  he  knew  how  to  go  about  things  like  journeys. 
The  clock  in  old  Herman’s  blacksmith  shop  ticked  on.  It  began  to 
strike.  Yes,  it  was  ten  o’clock.  In  half  an  hour  the  Northern  Pacific 
through  freight  pulled  out  of  Dresden  for  Bremen  Heights.  It  would 
go  slow  down  the  grade  above  Bremen  Hollow. 

He  went  again  to  his  father’s  cottage.  The  old  man  seemed  to 
be  dreaming  of  the  days  in  the  old  Colony,  so  long  ago — of  peasant 
dances  and  snow  flowers,  and  that  wonderful  day  when  he  had  first 
worked  at  the  same  plow  with  Karl’s  mother.  Karl  tiptoed  to  the 
mantelpiece.  Yes,  the  money  was  there,  just  as  his  father  had  hidden 
it  after  selling  the  swine  before  turning  it  over  to  the  Boss.  He 
stuffed  the  roll  of  bank  notes  into  his  pocket  without  a second  glance 
and  sneaked  out  into  the  night. 

In  a moment  he  was  sliding  down  a bank,  out  of  Eden,  away  from 
Hilda  and  the  Boss  and  all  Mennonites,  bearded  or  otherwise.  He 
dashed  through  a little  wood  at  the  valley’s  edge,  where  wild-eyed 
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night  birds  discovered  him.  The  ghost  of  a giant  moose  lifted  up 
its  antlered  head  and  wondered  at  this  noisy  phantom.  Now  Karl 
came  to  the  creek.  The  bridge  loomed  above  like  the  areh  of  a feudal 
castle.  Down  the  grade  rumbled  a through-freight,  bound  North 
with  wheat  for  the  flour  mills. 

Karl’s  pulses  raeed.  What  if  he  should  slip,  and  be  torn  to  bits 
under  the  wheels!  It  would  only  be  an  angry  God  punishing  him 
for  infldelity.  The  engine  roared  past,  a dreadful  Chinese  dragon 
with  one  immense  eye  and  scorching  breath.  It  was  hot — suffocating! 
The  cars  lurched  by,  now.  One,  two,  three,  four — he  must  board  one 
before  it  was  too  late.  He  grasped  a ladder,  was  swung  like  a rag 
doll  against  the  side  of  the  car.  He  was  dazed,  stunned.  Presently 
he  began  to  climb.  It  was  a coal  car,  filled  with  gravel.  He  fell  into 
it,  dead  tired. 

Ill 

It  was  morning.  Karl  awakened  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Above  him 
clouds  clustered  in  little  white  masses  like  toy  balloons.  Ov'er  the 
side  of  the  car  the  farms  seemed  larger,  more  fertile, — the  air  he 
breathed  seemed  fresher,  more  bracing.  He  shivered  and  looked 
about  him.  There  was  another  figure  asleep  in  the  gravel.  He 
touched  it.  It  wore  Flemish  pantaloons  and  wooden  shoes! 

At  his  seeond  touch  it  stirred,  uneasily. 

“Hilda!” 
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Song 

"Nous  ri  irons  plus  au  hois, 

Les  lauriers  sont  coupes/^ 

Who’ll  go  with  me  a-nutting, 

By  ways  we  used  to  know, 

Where  chestnut  trees  in  bounty 
Dropped  opening  burs  below? 

Who’ll  wander  with  me  hill- ward 

Through  leaves  of  rustling  brown, 

To  find  the  hickory  shell-barks 
In  hundreds  falling  down? 

Who’ll  gather  gold  persimmons. 

With  frost  made  sugar-sweet? 

Who’ll  find  the  winter-cherries 
And  taste  their  amber  meat? 

O bygone  fleet-foot  comrades 
Of  halcyon  far-away, 

“We’ll  go  no  more  a-roving 

Les  lauriers  sont  coupes/' 

May  Folwell  Hoisington 
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HIGH  POINT 

Official  dismissal  of  the  damnable 
theory  that  man  is  a mammal  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rader,  in  a message  from  the 
great  city  of  Atlanta  to  the  righteous 
and  scientific  folk  of  High  Point,  re- 
ported by  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En- 
terprise ; 

“There  is  a teaching  going 
around  that  has  not  one  solitary 
fact  to  sustain  it  and  that  is  evo- 
lution,” declared  Luke  Rader,  pas- 
tor of  Atlanta,  in  addressing  the 
Gang’s  banquet  at  the  country  club 
last  night. 

Few  men  have  spoken  here  with 
such  force  and  in  such  a clear  way. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Rader 
appealed  to  the  Gang  to  be  true  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  His 
message  was  the  most  enspiring 
(sic)  ever  delivered  to  an  audience 
of  young  men  in  this  city. 


COLUMBIA 

Unique  advertising  methods  in  vogue 
in  this  literary  center,  demonstrated  by 
the  “want  ad”  columns  of  the  promi- 
nent Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record: 

THIEVES  OPERATING 
— Throughout  S.  Carolina,  re- 
gardless of  competition  and  leave 
each  victim  well  pleased  with 
every  roof  we  paint  and  steal  all 
leaks  out  of  roofs.  No  good 
without  protection.  Dont  wait 
for  to  leak  before  painting.  Our 
roof  paint  and  cement  has  no 


equal,  since  1882  we  paint  roofs 
of  all  kinds  any  where.  We  don’t 
robb  you  in  price,  no  roof  to 
small  or  to  large.  Roofs  exam- 
ined free.  Going  to  paint  your 
roof?  Phone  6368  Columbia,  Box 
1431,  Phone  845,  Rock  Hill  Phone 
477-w  Orangeburg,  Phone  630  J. 
Florence.  Tin  Lizzard  No.  30. 


GREENVILLE 

Train-wrecking  plot  discovered  by 
the  afternoon  newspaper  of  this  Caro- 
lina tobacco  town; 

Archie  Williams,  drunk  and 
down,  with  head  across  railroad 
track.  In  default  of  payment  of 
fine  and  cost  sentenced  to  30  days 
on  county  roads. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

“Great  expectations”  of  the  wide- 
awake Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour- 
nal, as  stated  in  a news  story  appearing 
in  that  prominent  newspaper: 

It  is  expected  that  six  hundred 
delegates  are  expected  to  attend 
the  council. 

Associated  Press  dispatch  emanating 
from  that  wide-awake  community: 
Consternation  spread  through  the 
Forsyth  county  convict  camp  one 
morning  last  week  when  the  guards, 
in  checking  up  the  prisoners,  found 

the  leg  of  Convict  No.  chained 

to  the  bunk,  but  the  prisoner  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  He  had  made 
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“leg  bail”  and  departed  for  parts 
unknown. 

The  escaped  prisoner  was  recent- 
ly convicted,  along  with  a woman, 
of  committing  a statutory  offense 
in  the  city  of  Winston-Salem.  The 
judge  administered  a fine  in  each 
case,  but  there  was  not  enough 
money  between  the  pair  to  pay  two 
fines,  so  the  “man  in  the  case”  did 
the  hero  act — the  woman  paid  her 
fine  and  went  her  way — the  man 
was  sent  to  the  roads. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  prisoner  reached  the  camp 
where  he  was  scheduled  to  spend  a 
term  of  thirty  days.  Night  came. 

The  guard  shackled  the  prisoner’s 
leg  to  the  bunk  on  which  he  was 
to  sleep  and  sought  more  comfort- 
able quarters. 

The  guard  now  has  in  his  posses- 
sion one  wooden  leg,  which  he  pro- 
mises to  return  to  the  owner  if  he 
will  apply  in  person. 

WILMINGTON 

Intense  interest  evidenced  in  a so- 
ciological theme  by  Tar  Heel  Lions, 
and  their  laudable  effort  toward  a defi- 
nite conclusion,  in  behalf  of  their  fair 
seaport  city,  as  announced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News 
Dispatch : 

“Is  the  Modern  Dress  of  Women 
Immoral?”  is  the  momentous  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  debate  next 
Thursday  at  the  weekly  luncheon 
of  the  Lion’s  club. 

The  quite  Rev.  Dr.  Hodges  lambasts 
the  Devil  and  His  works,  in  this  good 
city,  according  to  the  same  pious  jour- 
nal: 

More  than  eight  hundred  people, 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  audito- 
rium, heard  Rev.  J.  L.  Hodges, 
conducting  a revival  service  at  the 
Southside  Baptist  church,  attack 
“The  Supreme  Evils” — dancing, 
card  playing  and  money  worship- 
ping, in  his  sermon  last  evening. 


ASHEVILLE 

Samples  of  the  advertisements  ap- 
pearing daily  in  the  “classified  ad”  col- 
umns of  the  eminent  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times,  the  favorite  family  newspaper 
in  the  Land  of  the  Sky: 

MADAME  IONA 
VISIT  the  Temple  of  Knowledge, 
Palmist  and  Medium.  Your  trou- 
bles analyzed  and  adjusted.  Your 
way  made  clear  in  a consultation 
with  this  gifted  woman  on  all  af- 
fairs of  life,  no  matter  what.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Private  read- 
ing for  white  and  colored.  End  of 
Grace  car  line.  700  Merrimon 
Avenue. 

MADAME  GLADYS 
PALMIST  AND  MEDIUM 

GIVES  absolutely  reliable  and 
strictly  confidential  information  on 
every  subject  of  life,  dear  and  in- 
teresting to  the  human  race.  Dates, 
figures,  and  locality  given.  In  busi- 
ness, love,  law,  health  and  trouble. 
Past,  present  and  future  guaran- 
teed. For  white  or  colored.  Office 
hours  9 a.  m.  to  8 p.  m. 

573  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Over  the  Cash  Grocery 

DURHAM 

Uncharitable  specimen  of  soeiety- 
news  reporting  which  appeared  in  the 
otherwise  beaming  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Sun: 

In  her  wedding  gown  of  white 
. . . . the  bride  was  a vision  of 
loneliness  at  the  altar. 

From  a classified  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  the  eminent  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald: 

AT  AUCTION— Household  and 
kitchen  furniture  consisting  of 
many  old  antics. 
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Helaine 

All  night  long,  Helaine, 

I wateh  your  candle  gleam 
Through  the  cold,  clear  pane 
Like  a white  moonbeam 
Trembling  in  the  rain. 

All  night  long,  Helaine, 

Your  shadow  on  the  wall 
Wakes  the  old,  old  pain 
You  alone  can  call 
Back  to  life  again. 

All  night  long,  Helaine, 

And  all  the  long  nights  through. 

My  tired  eyes  strain  and  strain 
To  catch  a glimpse  of  you 
Within  the  fane. 

All  night  long,  Helaine, 

Beneath  the  patient  stars 
I wait,  and  wait  in  vain  . . . 

My  heart  through  convent  bars 
Cannot  attain. 

Ronald  Walker  Barr 
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Personalia 

The  Romantic  90’s,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Doubleday,  Page  & Co.,  1925.  $2.60. 

We  have  somehow  learned  that  when  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  had  in  hand  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  different 
publishers  in  New  York  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  acceptable 
terms  for  the  production  of  the  work.  We  can  not  blame  them;  it  has 
been  a long  time  since  we  read  a book  of  literary  reminiscences  so 
entertaining,  and  we  know  of  nothing  dealing  with  London  in  the 
90’s  that  is  more  informing.  Of  the  period  that  he  treats  the  author 
might  well  say,  with  unusual  truthfulness,  “All  of  it  I saw,  and 
much  of  it  I was.” 

The  feature  of  the  book  is  the  number  of  new  stories  that  it  gives 
about  well  known  literary  figures.  Here  are  vivid  sketches  of  Spen- 
ser and  Tennyson  and  Swinburne,  Rossetti  and  Morris  and  Pater, 
Stevenson  and  Henley  and  Kipling,  Lionel  Johnson  and  Francis 
Thompson  and  Oscar  Wilde,  George  Moore,  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
Pinero — the  list  seems  endless.  The  whole  consists  of  personalia  in 
the  highest  sense;  yet  there  is  no  suggestion  of  mere  gossip,  while 
the  fine  taste  of  the  author  gives  to  the  work  throughout  a distinction 
that  one  can  feel  even  though  he  may  not  analyze  it. 

The  volume  is  worth  while  on  its  own  account,  but  to  one  who  is 
already  a lover  of  books  it  will  be  doubly  dear.  It  has  wit  and  worldly 
wisdom  and  the  touch  of  the  careful  scholar, — not  unimportant  ele- 
ments in  the  making  of  what  seems  an  important  contribution  to 
Enghsh  letters. 

Befijamin  Brawley 
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Hippology 

The  Saddle  Horse,  His  Care,  Training,  and  Riding,  by  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor.  New  York; 

Henry  Holt  & Co.  270  pp.  $3.50. 

Thou  shalt  be  for  man  a source  of  happiness  and  wealth;  thy  back  shall  be  a seat  of  honor;  . . . . 
every  grain  of  barley  given  to  thee  shall  purchase  indulgence  for  the  sinner. 

— Muhammed. 

To  what  a lowly  estate  has  the  noble  animal  fallen ! — in  some  instances.  Who 
is  there,  in  any  college  town,  that  is  not  familiar  with  this  scene:  A couple  of  rah- 
rah  lads,  one  tricked  out  in  knickers  and  brilliant  golfing  apparel;  the  other  in  non- 
descript, albeit  collegiate,  clothing,  wearing  a pair  of  high  lace  boots  of  the  edition 
moccasin-pac.  One  is  astride  an  uncomfortable-looking  bay  gelding  accoutered 
with  a heavy  western  stock  saddle  with  its  multiple  leather  trappings.  The  bay  is 
otherwise  faultlessly  equipped  with  a Weymouth  double  bit,  bridoon  and  curb,  and 
martingale.  The  other  rider  sits  with  knees  hunched,  upon  a proper  English  sad- 
dle, the  stirrups  of  which  are  twice  as  short  as  they  should  be.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a cowboy,  nor  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a Wild  West  show,  he 
affects  a sombrero,  and  his  mount  is  outfitted  with  a wonderful  single-rein  bridle 
bedecked  with  much  nickle  trimming.  The  throat-latch  of  the  bridle  is  too  tight, 
causing  his  long-suffering  livery  stable  hack  to  shake  the  head  and  fidget  (in 
agony)  in  a lively  manner,  which  pleases  the  rider.  A co-ed,  so-called,  also  in 
knickers,  overtakes  them,  “jauncing”  most  painfully  in  a big  McClellan  saddle,  at 
a high  trot.  She  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  rising  to  the  trot,  and  unable  to 
post,  she  must  take  the  bumps  as  they  come — which  is  at  every  step.  Half  a block 
behind,  the  remainder  of  this  jolly  afternoon  riding  party  jostles  and  cavorts, 
ambling  and  three-gaited  horses  mingling  with  a riot  of  staccato  hoof  beats  on  the 
concrete  highway.  No  two  appear  alike.  Some  of  the  younger  beasts  (equine) 
alternately  jig  and  gallop,  but  the  older  animals  move  as  carefully  and  as  slug- 
gishly as  their  prodding  riders  will  allow,  for  they  know  from  sad  experience  the 
tragedy  of  knees  broken  on  unyielding  pavement. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  this  picture.  And  if  more  people  would  read 
Mr.  Taylor’s  excellent  book  there  would  be  less  of  that  sort  of  thing  and  more 
horsemanship  seen  in  our  public  parks  and  countrysides.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a stickler 
for  form.  The  Saddle  Horse  is  a thorough  and  practical  discussion.  It  is  invalu- 
able to  the  man  who  does  not  go  in  for  polo  or  hunting,  but  who  keeps  one  or  more 
good  mounts  and  takes  his  riding  in  lieu  of  regular  golf  or  other  sport. 

Mr.  Taylor,  although  something  of  the  scholar,  is  not  the  best  of  stylists.  His 
writing  shows  him  a better  horseman  than  an  author, — but  for  gentlemen  of  his 
stamp  such  a remark  is  a tribute.  After  reading  his  book,  the  man  who  is  not  filled 
with  righteous  wrath  and  disgust  at  mistreatment  of  the  horse,  through  ignorance 
or  lack  of  skill,  hasn’t  a heart  as  big  as  a peanut.  While  it  is  not  a sentimental 
treatment  of  the  subject,  the  book  is  one  for  genuine  horse-lovers  to  cherish. 

R.  P.  Harriss. 
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Student  Raconteurs 

The  Best  College  Short  Stories,  1924-1925,  edited  by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind  and  Horace  C. 

Baker.  The  Stratford  Company;  Boston.  362  pp.  $2.50. 

In  the  appendix  of  this  volume  is  found  a symposium  by  eleven  authors  on  the 
subject  “How  I Have  Attained  Literary  Success”.  Five  of  the  frankest  of  these 
writers  advised  writing  for  the  sake  of  selling  the  story  and  not  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  art  and  beauty.  “There  are  two  ways  to  achieve  success,”  said  one  of  the 
most  candid,  “and  I am  convinced  that  the  box  office  receipts  will  testify  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  proper  choice.”  If  this  author  is  right  (and  he  is  the  author  of  more 
than  one  best  seller),  the  collegians  are  decidedly  unwise,  for  these  stories  are 
clearly  written  for  what  the  authors  saw  and  felt  to  be  truth,  and  not  for  bread  and 
butter.  One  characteristic  result  of  this  independent  attitude  is  that  the  youthful 
authors  place  more  emphasis  upon  pessimism,  sadness,  tragedy,  and  even  morbid- 
ness than  do  their  professional  confreres.  They  strike  boldly  and  freely  at  estab- 
lished institutions,  yet  theirs  is  not  a wild  and  rampant  unconventionality.  There 
is  only  one  story  in  the  volume,  “A  Comedy  of  Manners”,  by  Norman  Payson  of 
Columbia,  which  could  be  called  unconventional  in  the  sense  of  being  risque,  and 
its  theme  is  almost  trite  by  now.  If  these  stories  are  unconventional,  it  is  only 
because  the  authors  have  written  what  they  believe  to  be  truth  and  beauty. 

The  stories  embrace  all  ages  and  all  places,  from  Francois  Villon  and  Haroun 
al  Raschid  to  the  present,  and  from  a Navajo  tribe  to  sophisticated  Chicago.  The 
best  of  the  collation  are  “Michael  of  the  Mists”,  by  Madge  Turner  of  Barnard 
College;  “The  Hanging  of  Kruscombe  Shanks”,  by  Walter  D.  Edmonds,  Jr.,  of 
Harvard;  and  “A  Game  of  Billiards”,  by  Thornton  C.  McCune  of  Illinois.  A note 
imitative  of  the  masters,  especially  of  Poe,  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  stories. 
“Ice  Carvings”  begins  very  much  like  “The  Cask  of  Amontilado” ; and  “The 
Spider”  employs  a sentence  which  in  psychological  effects  and  structure,  even  to 
italics,  parallels  one  in  “The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher”. 

The  volume  includes  in  the  appendix  a list  of  the  best  American  magazines, 
with  statements  by  their  editors  as  to  their  short  story  requirements ; hence  this 
volume  has  a double  value  in  that  it  presents  some  of  the  future  writers  of  America 
and  also  contains  valuable  information  for  all  prospective  writers. 

Julian  Boyd. 

— And  Student  Poets 

The  Poets  of  the  Future,  A College  Anthology  for  1924-1925,  edited  by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind. 

The  Stratford  Company;  Boston.  239  pp.  $2.50. 

El 

Of  the  poems  in  this  volume  which  merit  especial  attention,  three  stand  out 
prominently:  “April's  Amazing  Meaning”,  by  George  H.  Dillon,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  “Blue  Norther,”  by  Isaac  W.  Wade,  of  Southern  Methodist  University; 
and  “Co-Eds  at  Lab’  ”,  by  T.  L.  Conklin,  of  Colgate  University.  The  first  two  be- 
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cause  they  are  so  good;  the  last  named  because  it  is  so  bad.  “Blue  Norther”,  win- 
ner of  a national  undergraduate  poetry  prize,  is  a superb  sonnet  sequence,  with  the 
Southwest  as  a setting  for  a gripping  story.  “April’s  Amazing  Meaning”  has  re- 
markable lyric  quality.  “Co-Eds  at  Lab’  ” is  interesting,  but  its  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  its  incongruities — natural  and  highly  unnatural  conversation  juxtaposed  in  a 
fashion  to  justify  the  adjective  ludicrous.  There  are  several  poems  which  would 
grace  any  modern  anthology,  among  them  being  “Collar  and  Cuffs”,  by  Roberta 
Swartz,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  “Exhortation  to  Virtue”,  by  W.  Freeman  Twad- 
dell,  Duke  University;  “Within  Seven  Walls”,  by  Dawson  Powell,  Southern  Metho- 
dist University;  “Old  Brother  Francois”,  by  Frederic  Prokosch,  Haverford  Col- 
lege; and  “Autumn  Fancy”,  by  Christopher  Sandstone,  University  of  California. 

One  could  wish  that  Dr.  Schnittkind  had  paid  more  attention  to  details,  in  edit- 
ing this  book;  the  idea  of  these  college  anthologies  is  too  good  to  be  ruined.  And 
just  why  he  should  tell  the  age  of  the  young  lady  (Gertrude  Herrick,  “16  years  old”, 
p.  156)  who  wrote  “After  Hearing  a Poem,  ‘The  Garden  by  Moonlight’,  by  Amy 
Lowell”,  remains  a mystery  to  this  reviewer.  Is  it  possible  that  the  doctor  re- 
gards Miss  Herrick  as  an  infant  prodigy?  Her  verse  is  not  superior  to  that  of 
Hilda  Conkling,  which  it  resembles  and  after  which  it  is  evidently  patterned.  And 
Nathalia  Crane,  age  11,  has  The  Janitor’s  Boy  and  Lava  Lane  to  her  credit! — But 
perhaps  we  quibble.  At  any  rate,  the  1924-25  anthology  is  a remarkably  good  col- 
lection of  undergraduate  verse.  R.  P.  H. 

Briefer  Mention 

Belshazzar,  by  William  Stearns  Davis.  Macmillan.  426  pp.  $2.00. 

Very  simple  political  strategy,  religious  disputes,  and  intrigue  precede  the  dra- 
matic perversion  of  Daniel  5:1-30  for  which  Belshazzar  was  obviously  written. 
The  plot  is  complicated  by  the  confusion  of  names  of  officials,  priests,  gods,  eunuchs, 
and  Babylonian  citizens.  Daniel  and  Isaiah  in  person  lend  dignity  to  the  story. 
The  hanging  gardens  form  a verdant  background  for  the  patience  of  fair  Persian 
Atossa  and  for  the  actions  of  dare-devil  Darius  and  wicked,  wicked  Belshazzar. 
Babylon  with  her  magnificent  palaces  is  the  mother  inspiration  of  the  story.  One 
reads  and  sighs  at  the  proneness  to  which  she  has  fallen. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

Ernestine  Sophie,  by  Sophia  Cleugh.  Macmillan.  451  pp.  $2.00. 

Ernestine  Sophie  is  essentially  the  old  fairy  tale  of  the  virtuous  orphan  girl 
who  became  a princess.  Mrs.  Cleugh  adorns  the  tale  with  some  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  unification  of  Germany,  some  ragged  platitudes  and  a little  thin 
psychology,  plenty  of  trivial  action  and  conversation  and  at  least  two  well  manipu- 
lated dramatic  moments.  She  endows  a barely  adolescent  heroine  with  the  virtues 
and  philosophy  and  decision  that  the  most  mature  might  envy  but  scarcely  have  at- 
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tained.  Ernestine  Sophie  is  an  admirable  if  slightly  over-drawn  character,  and  al- 
though it  is  this  same  lively  Ernestine  who  disproves  the  fundamental  thesis  of  the 
author,  it  is  she  doubtless  who  dooms  the  book  to  popularity. 

E.  M.  D. 

The  Virtuous  Husband,  by  Freeman  Tilden.  Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Freeman  Tilden  portrays  in  “The  Virtuous  Husband”  the  life  of  James  Buck- 
barrow,  who  is  born  to  professional  parents  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother. 
These  parents  of  whom  James  knows  so  little  soon  pass  out  of  his  life  and  he  is 
brought  up  in  the  simple  country  home  of  honest  foster-parents. 

When  a young  man  James  leaves  his  home  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  for  Bos- 
ton, determined  to  make  a name  for  himself  as  a writer.  In  Boston  he  renews  an 
earlier  acquaintance  with  Patricia  Corliss,  the  daughter  of  a typical  “new  woman”. 
Like  James,  Patricia  is  determined  to  find  satisfactory  self  expression  in  writing. 
She  contrives  to  bring  about  their  marriage  which  was  to  be  an  ideal  comradeship 
founded  on  their  common  ambitions.  Of  course  this  marriage  ends  in  shipwreck. 
Patricia  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  mistake.  She  writes  a pathetic  little  note 
to  James  and  “goes  out  of  his  life.”  James  finally  marries  Rachel  Fernie,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  his  foster  parents.  He  is  then  able  to  produce  stories  of  merit 
after  having  striven  in  vain  before.  Patricia  also  becomes  prominent  in  the  world 
of  current  literature.  Pathetically  brave  she  does  not  ask  for  pity — “Every  woman 
who  fails  at  her  job  makes  it  easier  for  some  woman  who  has  not  failed.” 

The  story  is  evidently  a broadside  against  the  so-called  new  conception  of  mar- 
riage and  the  new  type  of  woman.  James’  mother,  the  mother  of  Patricia  and 
Patricia  herself  refuse  to  accept  the  long  standing  ideals  of  domestic  life  and  each 
is  unhappy  and  makes  others  so.  In  spite  of  a few  evident  weaknesses  the  book  is 
a gripping  story,  well  told,  and  shows  marked  insight  into  modern  social  conditions. 

Margaret  W annamaker. 


Caravan,  by  Witter  Bynner.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  77  pp.  $1.60. 

Thus  saith  Mr.  Bynner: 

I went  away  a western  man 

But  I am  coming  back  in  a caravan. 

The  caravan  fails  to  bring  an  over-weening  amount  of  wisdom  this  trip,  how- 
ever, and  only  a modicum  of  the  beauty  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a 
book  by  this  facile  poet.  ‘The  Singing  Huntsman’  and  ‘A  Young  Girl’  are  among 
the  worthwhile  things  in  this  small  and  mildly  interesting  volume,  and  ‘She  Slept 
Like  a Lady’  is  a pretty  trifle,  albeit  of  little  more  than  fair  account.  Some  pass- 
ing good  advice  is  given  in  a poem  to  Lynn  Riggs.  A portrait  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  is 
no  great  shakes.  While  the  volume  does  not  indicate  that  Witter  Bynner  is  deca- 
dent, it  adds  but  little  to  his  reputation. 
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February-March — Looking  forward  to  the  spring 
One  puts  up  with  anything. 

— Thomas  Hahdy. 


The  Bore. — The  Bore,  like  the  poor,  we  have  with  us  always.  He 
is  a biological  freak,  a kind  of  cross  between  the  Hicklesnifter  and 
the  Mudgrut,  with  all  the  evil  characteristics  of  each.  According  to 
Will  Porter,  the  Hicklesnifter  lives  underground  and  eats  cherries. 
The  Bore  never  hides  under  anything  more  substantial  than  an  as- 
sumed friendship.  The  Mudgrut,  generally,  can  be  disposed  of  fairly 
easily.  Nothing  short  of  an  axe  is  efficient  enough  to  separate  the 
Bore  from  his  uncanny,  unfailing  faculty  for  irritating  and  annoying. 
Isaac  Erwin  Avery  once  said  that  next  to  the  Bore,  the  Tactless 
Woman  is  the  worst  thing  to  be  encountered  in  this  life.  “She  causes,” 
he  asserted,  “more  pain  than  the  toothache.”  The  Bore  causes  more 
pain  than  all  teeth,  natural  or  otherwise,  in  the  world. 

With  the  advancement  (to  a certain  extent)  of  civilization  in 
This,  Our  Country,  the  Bore  has  been  fruitful  and  has  multiplied, — 
a sad  affliction  for  a Christian  land.  But,  to  date,  no  satisfactory  plan 
has  been  formulated  for  ridding  the  Nation  of  him  and  his  hardy 
breed.  According  to  one  fairly  plausible  scheme,  however,  the  Bore 
is  to  be  caught  young  and  taken  to  the  desert  island  of  Wham,  where, 
when  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  will  in  time  bore  himself  to  extinc- 
tion. There  are  some  minor  faults  connected  with  this  happy  plan 
which  render  it  impractical  for  the  present,  at  least.*  The  Archivist 
is  open  to  suggestions,  and  will  consider  specifications  and  drawings 
of  such  inventions  as  may  be  offered.  Write  only  on  the  outside  of 
the  paper  and  address  all  communications  in  Sanskrit  shorthand. 

N.  B. — Do  not  call  in  person. 

* Chief  of  which  is  the  absence  of  a sufficient  number  of  islands. 
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Not  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mencken. — It  is  the  unhappy  duty  of  the 
Archivist  to  record  the  demise  of  another  Southern  journal, — The 
Reviewer.  Again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  South  is  an  inhos- 
pitable spot  for  ideas;  and  toward  literary  ideas  the  so-called  Bible 
Belt  (a  Nathenckenism  for  which  we  hold  no  brief)  is  not  only  indif- 
ferent but  actually  hostile.  A few  years  ago,  the  Southern  Literary 
Magazine  was  founded,  ran  a few  issues  as  such,  and  then  became  the 
Southern  Magazine, — only  to  depart  this  life  after  the  appearance 
of  the  fourth  issue.  The  passing  of  that  magazine  is  not  to  be  greatly 
mourned,  however.  As  it  originally  appeared,  with  its  pretentious 
suffix  Literary,  it  was  an  absurd  thing,  a sort  of  weak-kneed  attempt 
at  refutation  of  all  those  perfectly  nasty  things  the  mean  old  critics 
were  saying  about  the  Southland.  Its  successor,  the  Southern  Maga- 
zine, although  an  improvement,  was  still  sectional  in  tone  and  spirit 
and  could  never  have  attained  a serious  place  among  the  important 
reviews  of  the  country.  But  The  Reviewer  was  too  important  a 
journal  to  be  allowed  to  die. 

The  case  of  The  Reviewer  is  this : For  a time  it  existed  in  genteel 
poverty  in  Richmond,  where  it  had  been  founded.  Later  it  was 
brought  to  North  Carolina,  and  after  a short  time  became  a refugee 
at  Chapel  Hill,  where  it  was  published  under  the  imprimatur  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  with  Paul  Green  as  editor.  The 
move  from  Richmond  to  Chapel  Hill  was  at  first  heralded  (outside 
of  North  Carolina)  as  another  proof  that  progressive  Tar  Heelia  was 
at  last  taking  the  ascendency  in  matters  cultural.  The  move  proved 
a sad  one.  The  new  publication  went  unnoticed  within  North  Caro- 
lina’s borders,  albeit  it  was  graciously  received  into  the  fraternity  of 
larger  reviews  in  America  and  England  and  attracted  contributors 
whose  names  are  listed  among  the  foremost  present-day  writers.  The 
Old  North  State  knew  it  not.  Except  for  an  occasional  editorial 
reference  to  the  magazine  by  the  erstwhile  courageous  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  it  scarcely  caused  a ripple  on  North  Carolina’s  great 
Lake  Complacency.  The  wealthy  mill-owners  went  on  reading  the 
Manufacturers  Record  and  the  Bible  (or,  at  least,  the  Manufacturers 
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Record ) and  denying  the  state  university  the  right  to  investigate  mill 
and  child-labor  conditions.  The  Women’s  Clubs  could  find  nothing 
in  The  Reviewer  which  could  touch  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  or 
True  Story.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  refused 
to  condone  the  publication  of  such  a magazine? — Unthinkable! 

H.  L.  Mencken,  writing  in  his  usual  strain  of  Eighteenth  Century 
wit,  recently  suggested  that  the  way  for  a millionaire  to  make  his 
name  immortal  would  be  for  the  said  millionaire  to  set  aside  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  Tennessee.  Time  and  again, 
of  late,  the  Bull  of  Baltimore  has  snorted  in  favor  of  North  Carolina, 
designating  it  the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  Commonwealth 
of  the  late  Confederacy.  The  Knopf  man  is  ignorant  of  this  great 
State.  True  Tennessee  has  gone  in  for  an  anti-think  law  (and  now 
Mississippi  follows  her  example).  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Mother  State  had  monkey  troubles  of  her  own  before  Ten- 
nessee did,  and  that  an  anti-think  bill  was  barely  defeated  at  the  last 
session  of  her  legislature.  The  Land  of  the  Tar,  Pitch,  and  Turpen- 
tine is  still  a long  way  from  perfection. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  yet  affords  a chance  for  a milhonaire, 
— or  a multi-millionaire.  But  even  so,  it  would  take  a long  time,  for 
the  civilizing  process  is  a slow  and  tedious  one. 
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About  Archive  Authors 

John  Richard  Moreland,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contributed  to  The  Bookman, 
Contemporary  Verse,  Munsey’s,  The  London  Quiver,  New  York  Evening  World, 
and  more  than  a score  of  the  little  poetry  journals.  During  the  past  year  he  was 
represented  in  at  least  eight  anthologies,  including  a text-book  used  in  New  York 
city  schools.  He  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  is  the  founder  of  The  Lyric,  a 
notable  poetry  journal  which  he  edited  for  three  years.  * * * * Lynn  Rioos, 

who  has  already  been  introduced  to  Archive  readers,  is  now  in  New  York,  where 
he  is  arranging  with  Eugene  O’Neil  for  the  production  of  one  of  his  plays,  accord- 
ing to  his  last  letter  to  us.  Among  other  publications,  Mr.  Riggs  has  contributed  to 
The  Nation,  and  to  Mr.  Mencken’s  very  pizen  Mercury.  * * * * Benja- 

min Brawley,  who  will  be  remembered  pleasantly  as  the  author  of  a special  article 
about  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  aided  in  seeing  “The  Romantic  90’s”  through  the 
press  for  his  poet-friend,  but  that  did  not  influence  his  review  of  the  book,  he  says. 

* * * * p g Tuttle  is  an  undergraduate  at  Duke  University,  having  for- 
merly studied  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  worked  in 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  Dakotas  and  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  folks  of  Eden. 

* * * * Newman  I.  White  and  A.  C.  Jordan  are  members  of  the  Duke 

faculty.  * * * * May  Folwell  Hoisington  has  published  verse  in  practi- 

cally every  reputable  poetry  journal  in  the  country,  and  is  the  winner  of  the  Book- 
fellow’s  Torch  Press  poetry  prize  for  1925.  She  teaches  verse  technique  in  New 
York  city.  * * * * “Gloucester”,  a sea  poem  by  Janef  Preston,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  Archive  occasioned  wide  praise.  Miss  Preston  is  a South- 
erner now  living  in  New  York.  Her  verse  has  appeared  in  The  Reviewer  and  other 
magazines.  * * * * Ronald  Walker  Barr,  poetry  editor  of  The  Bohemian, 
writes  us  that  his  forthcoming  book,  “Poems  of  a Pierrot”,  will  come  from  the  press 
in  April.  Coincident  with  this  note  comes  a letter  from  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite  saying  that  his  1925  anthology  contains  some  of  Mr.  Barr’s  best  work  and 
that  a copy  is  on  the  way.  We  also  learn  that  another  of  our  contributors,  Janef 
Preston,  is  included  in  the  1925  collection. 

Other  contributors  to  this  issue  of  The  Archive  are  regular  members  of  the 
editorial  board. 
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Oyez 

“What  Whipped  Sherman?” — an  article  in  our  Southern  History  Number, 
evoked  the  following  comment  from  a correspondent  in  Richmond: 

. . It  is  a fact  that  they  [Sherman  and  Johnston]  not  only  did  not  drink  Confed- 
erate whiskey  as  you  state,  hut  it  was  a bottle  produced  by  General  Sherman  and  General 
Breckenridge,  who  was  present,  turned  loose  one  of  his  greatest  barrages  of  abuse  on  Sherman 
for  being,  as  Breckenridge  termed  it,  ‘such  a hog  that  he  helped  himself  to  the  bottle,  and  did 
not  offer  it  to  Johnston  and  Breckinridge,  but  put  it  back  in  his  own  saddle  bags.  . . 

Apropos  of  Julian  Boyd’s  “gastronomic  interpretation”  of  Southern  history, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  comes  this  scintillating  and  painfully  revealing 
note  from  the  Cole  Blease  Commonwealth: 

“Esteemed  Editor,  The  Aeciiive:  Permit  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Boyd,  author  of  a scurrilous 
article  denouncing  hominy  and  slandering  hog,  was  on  a hunting  trip  in  lower  South  Carolina 
during  the  holiday  season  in  December,  192.5.  — You  should  have  seen  him  then,  consuming 
the  very  food  he  denounces,  including  ham,  spare-ribs,  backbone,  sausage,  jowl,  cracklings, 
chitterlings,  ad  lib,  not  to  mention  such  ‘heavy’  items  as  black-cake,  with  honey  and  wine ! 
I call  his  diatribe  against  good  food  utterly  without  character  or  conscience.  I am,  sir, 

“Yours  faithfully, 

Gray  Court,  S.  C.” 


IN  MAY 

HOW  NOT  TO  GET  A NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  is  the  title  of  a special 
article  written  by  Louis  Graves,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Times,  to  appear  in  our 
May  number.  A brilliant  career  in  metropolitan  journalism  is  contrasted  with  the 
experience  of  editing  and  publishing  a country  weekh', — with  the  latter  failing  to  suf- 
fer by  the  contrast. 
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Hero’s  Invocation  to  Death 


By  Maegaeet  Tod  Rittee 

I WHO  have  no  lover — 

Swift  winds  make  me  over  1 

Tear  my  torch  asunder, 

Stamp  its  pale  beams  under ; 
Scourge  me  with  your  lashes ; 
Where  your  legion  crashes 
Let  my  grief  be  vented, 
Ravening,  demented. 

I who  have  no  lover — 

Swift  winds  make  me  over! 

I who  have  no  lover — 

Cold  waves  make  me  over! 

Bear  me,  being  mortal. 

To  some  sheltered  portal; 
Spread  a blue-green  billow 
For  our  marriage  pillow; 
Wrap  me  round  with  tidal 
Samite  for  my  bridal. 

I who  have  no  lover — 

Cold  waves  make  me  over! 
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When  I Am  Dead 

When  I am  dead 

Robe  not  my  dust  in  raven  raiment 
Bitter  with  the  tears  of  the  sweat-shop. 

Neither  give  it  a pall 
Of  black  loam  six  feet  thick 
Embroidered  with  white  worms, 

And  creeping  things  unspeakable. 

Nor  would  I have 
A mantle  of  cold  stone 
On  which  snails  will  write  my  epitaph 
In  silver  slime. 

Through  white  fires  of  anguish 
Came  I to  this  kind  land  of  kisses ; 
Through  opalescent  flames  w'ould  I go 
Seeking  that  strange  country 
Of  love,  youth  and  endless  beauty. 

Comrade  am  I of  the  dune  and  sea. 
Friend  am  I of  the  cloud  and  rain. 
Brother  am  I of  the  hills  and  trees. 
Lover  am  I of  the  sun’s  gold  flame! 

When  I am  dead — 

Give  me  a shroud  of  crimson  blaze. 

And  a sepulchre  of  blue  sea  .... 
Bid  me  bon  voyage! 

And  let  me  go  the  way 
Of  a Viking! 

John  Richard  Moreland 
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The  Poet 

I never  had  a schooner 
With  pink,  delightful  sails 
To  roll  me  into  Shanghai 
Alongside  silken  bales. 

Never  my  hands  held  title 
To  airship  floating  free 
Across  the  roofs  of  Corinth — 

But  never  pity  me. 

I carry  in  my  pocket 
A sail  and  a balloon 
Ample  for  exploration 
In  mountains  of  the  moon. 

Kathryn  Worth 


Ambergris 

Like  Samson’s  riddle  of  the  bees, 

This  substance  from  decay  and  death 
Is  the  sure  fount  of  ecstacies 
To  hold  a flower’s  failing  breath. 

J ohn  Richard  Moreland 
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Sonnet 

“Knewest  thou  one  month  would  take  thy  life  away 
Thou’dst  weep;  but  laugh,  should  it  not  last  a day.” 


Here  on  the  mountain  crest  secure  from  fears 
Each  moment  blossoms  radiant  as  a flower, 
Each  moment  adds  its  fragrance  to  the  hour 
Grown  more  adroit  of  pleasure  as  it  nears ; 

But  look  you  down  the  valley  how  the  years 
Uprising  shroud  each  curious,  ancient  tower 
And  darkened  turret,  every  lovers’  bower 
Is  smothered  in  the  mist  of  rising  tears. 

Steep  is  the  hill  and  far  beneath  the  cloud — 

Why  weep  you  now  and  turn  away  your  face? 
Who  all  the  radiant,  rapturous  things  that  be 
And  all  your  passionate  love  of  life  would  crowd. 
At  death’s  approach  into  one  wild,  brief  space. 
Glimpsing  a colorless  eternity. 

Ethel  M.  Davis 
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To  Your  Heart 


The  path  to  your  heart  is  a New  England  roadway 
Under  autumn  skies, 

Sudden  with  loop  and  twist  and  turning, 

Sharp  with  surprise. 


At  the  edges  asters  smile,  and  gentians  lift 
Their  delicate  faces. 

And  the  birches  murmur  their  leafy  secrets 
Above  the  fern’s  laces. 

But  the  way  grows  rough,  and  the  wind  blows  shriller, 
And  colder  than  death. 

There  are  cruel  hills  which  stifle  the  courage 
And  steal  the  breath. 

The  path  to  your  heart  is  a New  England  roadway 
That  I tread  alone. 

It  begins  with  the  whisper  of  friendly  birches 
And  ends  with  a stone. 

Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall 
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Spring  Morning — Santa  Fe 

The  first  hour  was  a word  the  color  of  dawn ; 

The  second  came,  and  gorgeous  poppies  stood, 

Backs  to  the  wall.  The  yellow  sun  rode  on : 

A mockingbird  sang  from  a nest  of  wood. 

The  water  in  the  acequia  came  down 

At  the  stroke  of  nine,  and  watery  clouds  were  lifting 

Their  velvet  shadows  from  the  little  town: 

Gold  fired  the  pavement  where  the  leaves  were  shifting. 

At  ten,  black  shawls  of  women  bowed  along 
The  AJameda.  Sleepy  burros  lay 
In  the  heat,  and  lifted  up  their  ears.  A song 
Wavered  upon  the  wind  and  died  away. 

And  the  great  bells  rang  out  a golden  tune : 

Words  grew  in  the  heart  and  clanged,  the  color  of  noon. 

Lynn  Riggs 
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Three  Hokku  for  Spring 

Emerald. 

Hooded  arums  raise 

Their  heads  from  each  swampy  pool, 

Treading  depths  ice-cool. 

Gold. 

Song-sparrows  return; 

Forsythia  flings  its  gold 
Against  April’s  cold. 

Azure. 

The  blue-birds  keep  faith 

With  their  kindred  violets  .... 

No  Spring-child  forgets. 

May  Folwell  Hoisington 
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Un  revealed 

No  one  will  know  that  poems,  which  lie 
Like  faded  flowers,  left  to  die 
On  some  old  dusty  closet  shelf. 

Proclaim  her  very  lovely  self. 

That  like  a queen  she  moves  through  them. 
Arrayed  in  silk  and  diadem. 

Oh,  the  mute  poignancy  of  page. 

Crumbled  and  yellowing  with  age ! 

Once  could  the  voice  of  Beauty  stir 
The  very  roots  and  depths  of  her. 

But  this  the  world  will  never  know 
Of  one,  who  hears  the  grasses  grow. 

Lucia  Trent 


Passionless 

Your  calm  clear  beauty,  passionless,  for  me 
Has  power  to  charm,  but  ah,  will  I remember 
Your  face,  a cameo,  cut  exquisitely — 

Like  windless  sunsets  in  December? 

No,  no,  into  the  after-life  I take 

Another  face,  changing  like  seas  in  storm, — 

A face  whose  passion  brings  to  me  heart-ache, 
But  joys  multiform. 

Virginia  McCormick 
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Your  Wall 

I’ve  never  seen  behind  your  wall; 

Nor  breathed  its  private  air; 

But  often,  I have  had  a whiff 
Of  what  is  blooming  there. 

The  very  flowers  I cherish  most, 
Embellish  your  estate ; 

I’ve  seen  their  valiant  colors  flash. 
Beyond  yoiu’  fastened  gate. 

And  when  your  blue  eyes  shine  across. 
And  warmly  falls  your  speech; 

Then  I would  dare  to  go  inside. 

If  I could  find  a breach. 

Is  there  some  word  that  I must  say — 

Some  difficult  word,  to  win 

The  roads  beyond  your  reticence. 

Ere  you  will  call  me  in? 

Anne  Blackwell  Payne 
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F adings 

When  we  two  are  old  and  the  children  make  a jest  of  our  turn 

WTien  the  slow  grey  covers  of  age  are  falling  in  silence  upon  us 

And  the  long  cool  shadows  approach  us,  finished  and  weary 

Shall  we  remember  the  thrill  of  gaudy  colors  that  flashed  from  the 
quivering  heat,  the  dust,  the  motion 

The  music  of  tender  words  in  the  garden — the  dear  futile  notes  we 
heard  among  the  gentians,  the  jasmine — all  beautiful  echoes 
dying  along  the  endless  paths  ? 

When  I am  broken,  my  dear,  and  frighted  too,  it  may  be,  and  you 
have  faded  like  old  lace  on  a lavender  scarf 

Shall  we  remember  the  hyacinth  bloomed  for  us,  shall  we  remember 

Shall  we  remember? 

Dillard  Stokes 
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O Venusta  Sirmio 


Oh  Sirmio,  bright  gem  of  island  lands, 

And  of  whatever  Neptune  in  his  hands 
Lifts  up,  where  tides  of  bay  or  ocean  break. 

With  what  great  joy  my  homeward  way  I take. 
Scarce  believing  I have  left  Bythinian  strands. 

Oh,  who  more  blessed  is  than  he  who  stands 
With  peaceful  mind  on  his  own  native  sands 
From  weary  wandering  home?  Thy  cahn  forsake, 

My  Sirmio! 

Here  is  reward  for  labor’s  harsh  demands. 

When  cares  unloose  their  close  confining  bands; 
Rejoice  and  sing,  the  slumbering  echoes  wake! 
Rejoice,  oh  Lydian  waters  of  the  lake. 

And  laugh,  whatever  home  glad  mirth  commands. 

Hail  Sirmio! 

Mildred  Dennis 
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I Had  Forgotten 

Each  year  I think  I will  remember  spring — 
God’s  matchless  lyric ; keep  indehbly 
Its  flawless  lines : the  golden  mists  that  cling 
To  willow  boughs ; red-bud  and  maple  tree, 
The  fiery  phrases  of  His  eloquence : 

That  I can  carry  in  my  heart,  unblurred. 
Wistaria  hanging  purple  on  a fence; 

An  apple  tree.  His  most  exquisite  word. 

But  when  the  Author  gives  me  back  again 
His  manuscript  to  read,  whereon  is  writ 
This  radiant  language,  singing  from  His  pen, 

I find  I had  forgot  the  half  of  it. 

Over  the  page,  entranced,  my  eyes  will  pore 
As  if  I’d  never  read  it  all  before. 

Anne  Blackwell  Payne 
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A Place  I Know 

There  is  a place  I know, 

A plot  of  turfy  ground, 

Where  amber  waters  flow 
With  an  ebullient  sound; 

And  yet  despite  their  noise 
That  never  seems  to  cease, 

It  is  a place  of  joys, 

It  is  a place  of  peace. 

The  air  is  clear  and  thin ; 

It  has  the  tang  of  wine ; 

The  sunlight  Alters  in 

Through  braided  boughs  of  pine. 

A casual  dragon-fly 

Will  tilt  then  disappear ; 

A butterfly  flit  by 

And  dart  and  dip  and  veer. 

And  there  are  banks  above. 

With  copses  either  side, 

Where  mating  birds  make  love 
From  dawn  to  even-tide; 

Outstretched  upon  the  moss 
In  this  dear  place  I know, 

I watch  them  flit  across. 

The  wren  and  vireo. 
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When  I would  flee  the  rout 
Of  cares  that  will  intrude, 
Then  I alone  seek  out 
This  sylvan  solitude ; 
Therein  I may  divest 

My  soul  of  sordid  schemes; 
It  is  a place  of  rest ; 

It  is  a place  of  dreams. 


Autumn  Shadows 


The  old,  old  man  puffs  at  his  ancient  pipe. 

Long  years  have  dimmed  the  color  of  his  thoughts ; 
His  thoughts  are  faint  as  shadows  on  the  wall. 

As  fleeting  as  the  perfume  of  the  ripe 
Apples  on  a gnarled  tree,  plums  ripe  to  fall. 

Night  blots  all  color  from  the  vivid  hill. 

The  trees  are  only  shadows  silver-edged. 

Sketched  on  a background  washed  pale  by  the  moon. 
There  is  no  sound  for  every  sound  is  still 
Save  the  leaves’  sigh  that  will  be  fallen  soon. 


Clinton  S collar d 


Peggy  Pond  Church 
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Gray  Aftermath 

Seasons  are  very  much  like  men. 

Some  are  kind  tender  things, 

And  some  are  cruel, 

Born  to  mock  the  virgin  loveliness  of  dreams. 
And  so  she  thought  in  this  gray  lonely  waste 
Of  pale  years  drifting  down 
On  Time’s  strange  river. 

Once  she  had  known  a spring  of  April  stars. 
Once  she  had  known  a winter  in  a home. 
New-built  for  her  alone. 

And  warm  with  love. 

But  the  next  spring  had  taken  him  away 
To  sleep  among  his  tranquil  lonely  kin. 

While  there  below  her  heart 
One  cool  sad  dawn 

She  felt  the  eager  stirring  of  new  life. 

Now  it  is  spring  again,  and  how  she  fears 
A sky  of  April  stars. 

Lucia  Trent 
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Piper  Divine 

A Sonnet  from  the  New  Testament 

They  will  come  back  to  what  they  threw  aside, 

Who  would  not  dance  to  such  slow-measured  playing, 

Who  have  no  tabernacle  dignified 

Nor  tasseled  tent  above  their  casual  Maying. 

There  is  no  other  dedicated  type. 

Nor  harper  to  his  mediaeval  lords. 

No  tropic  harvest  lately  golden-ripe 
With  any  tithe  of  beauty  of  these  words. 

Yet  they  that  waste  their  decade,  rich  and  vernal, 
And,  headstrong,  throw  their  talent  quite  away, 
Have  mercy  on  the  knees  of  the  Eternal 
For  this  their  lost  infinitesimal  day. 

He  is  too  high  to  scorn  an  infidel : 

When  they  come  back  to  Him,  it  will  be  well.  . . 

Isabel  Fiske  Conant 
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Over  One  Dying 

Too  bright,  too  bright  for  such  a scene, 

The  torrent  of  your  hair 

Engulfs  you  in  a stormy  flood, — 

Your  face  is  drowning  there. 

Your  face  . . . the  sweet  familiar  lines 
Waxen,  withdrawn,  remote. 

One  with  the  strange  and  pallid  flesh 
Of  hands  and  breast  and  throat. 

Importimate,  I call  your  name 
To  break  that  grim  repose. 

My  cry  beats  at  your  dulling  ears  . . . 
Yoiu*  heavy  lids  unclose. 

Moment  more  terrible  than  death, — 

Your  living  eyes  on  me 

Fixed  in  the  vacant  stare  of  blank 
Impersonality. 

Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall 
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April 

From  a Hospital  Window 

It  is  hard  to  sit 
By  a hospital  window 

Watching  the  warm 
South  winds  blow  I 

O even  here 

April  has  smiled, 

Waved  her  bright  hair, 
Sun-beguiled. 

It  is  hard  to  watch. 

Knowing  well 

That  farmers  away,  away 
Have  green  things  to  sell  I 

Seven  leagues:  Home 
Fields  turning  green 

And  the  hills 

And  meadows  between. 

By  Hampshire  pastures 
Wagons  pass 

And  sleek  colts  scamper 
Over  the  grass. 

And  O outside 
This  very  city 

April  is  humming,  humming 
Her  ploughtime  ditty  1 

R.  P.  Harriss 
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This  Spinning  Earth 

This  spinning  earth  we  prattle  of  so  much, 

This  whirling  sphere  forever  turning  round, 
May  go  to  ashes  at  a single  touch, 

Vanish  completely  at  a trumpet  sound. 

As  Jericho  was  blown  to  bits  it  may 
Be  blown  to  bits,  and  all  these  things  we  prize. 
May  go  to  dust  today  or  any  day. 

And  the  long  darkness  fall  upon  our  eyes. 

Winter  and  Summer,  Autumn  and  the  Spring; 
Promise  and  hope.  If  Only  and  Perhaps — 
These  are  the  frail  designs  we  pattern  by. 

And  if  there  be  a more  eternal  thing, 

God  will  declare  it  when  his  golden  taps 
Rings  like  a terrible  bugle  down  the  sky. 

Harold  Vinal 
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X,  Y and  Z 

X said : I am  the  world,  for  the  world  cannot  be 
Other  than  as  I see  it,  with  moons  and  suns 
Projected  from  my  own  private  nebulee, 

Not  other  ones. 

Y said:  No,  I am  the  world,  for  I cannot  be  sure 
That  you  even  exist  at  all,  outside  my  knowing, 

And  though  my  head  is  small,  it  can  stretch  and  endure 
All  your  coming  and  going. 

Z said:  Oh,  who  can  tell  where  the  difference  lies? 
You  are  nothing  but  stupid  unknown  quantities. 

Donald  Davidson 
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Street  Woman 

This  vile  cafe  is  truly  a cheap  setting 

For  such  as  you,  though  tarnished  overmuch 

By  hands  expert  in  pillage  and  blood-letting, 

A sad,  wild  beauty  has  ecaped  their  touch. 

And  I will  be  a long,  long  while  forgetting.  . . . 

It  is  not  given  you  to  understand 

Soft  words  of  tribute  paid  to  beauty  only ; 

The  sympathetic  pressure  of  my  hand 

Would  be  misjudged,  or  else  would  leave  you  lonely 

For  love  that  rises.  Sphinx-like,  out  of  sand. 
Mysterious  and  permanent  as  Time: 

And  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  imderstand 
That  poets  are  faithful  only  to  their  rhyme. 

Ronald  Walker  Barr 
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Two  Lives 

Two  Lives,  by  William  Ellery  Leonard.  The  Viking  Press:  New  York;  109  pp. 

$2.00. 

To  write  a fair  sonnet-sequence  is  task  enough  for  most  poets;  to 
write  a tale  which  in  plot  and  presentation  would  do  credit  to  a ‘psy- 
chological’ novel  is  also,  doubtless  task  sufficient;  yet  JNIr.  Leonard 
has  done  both  and  at  once.  With  some  cognizance  of  Aristotelian 
suggestions,  he  relates  the  tragedy  of  two  lives — that  of  a poet-pro- 
fessor and  a beautiful  girl,  his  wife  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  whose 
regained  sanity  is  dependent  upon  his  love  and  protection.  With  skill 
and  fine  attention  to  details  of  the  motivating  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  two  characters,  the  author  presents  their  action  and  inter- 
action in  their  factual,  mental,  and  emotional  lives  during  love,  mar- 
riage, the  accumulation  of  destructive  forces,  and  the  post-catastro- 
phic existence  of  the  husband. 

Contact  with  reality  is  established  through  the  casualness  of  the 
author-narrator’s  monody,  fidelity  and  simplicity  in  the  presentation 
of  human  nature,  and  occasional  skilfully  interjected  descriptive 
verses  which  give  at  a light  stroke  life  to  the  figures  and  substance  to 
the  scenes.  The  characters,  despite  their  anonymity,  are  endowed 
with  sufficient  romantic  beauty  to  be  a harmonious  part  of  the  poetry 
and,  in  turn,  endow  the  poem  with  sufficient  reality  to  make  the  trag- 
edy an  acceptable  fragment  of  life.  The  basic  emotional  tension  of 
poetry  is  consistently  maintained  throughout,  sometimes  rising  to  fine 
heights,  sometimes  powerful  through  repression. 

In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Leonard’s  technical  achievement,  many 
defects  may  be  considerably  minimized.  Few  of  the  sonnets  are  pure 
in  form,  most  of  them  are  corruptions  of  the  Petrarchian,  many  of 
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them  are  Petrarchian-Elizabethan  hybrids.  Some,  particularly  those 
with  translations  from  the  Greek  and  that  beginning,  'Freut  euch  des 
Lehens"  are  done  with  commendable  ingenuity,  but  not  even  the  best 
of  them  may  be  reckoned  a tour  de  force.  Mr.  Leonard’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  growing  individuality  of  the  sonnet-sequence  is  his  utiliza- 
tion of  it  for  rapid,  almost  conversational  narration.  Necessity  here 
requires  the  skilful  mergence  of  sonnet  in  sonnet  and  destroys  the 
primary  virtues  of  the  sonnet  as  a unit:  its  self-sufficiency,  its  one- 
thought  dimensions,  its  conclusiveness ; yet  there  is  gained  a narrative 
measure,  which,  in  this  poet’s  hands  at  least,  is  a welcome  substitute 
for  the  lock  step  pentameter  couplet  and  the  even  more  satisfactory 
blank  verse  which  in  the  present  proneness  of  poets  for  psychologizing 
tends  to  prosiness. 

Using  the  sonnet-sequence  as  a medium  of  rapid  narration,  Mr. 
Leonard  blends  romance  and  realism  in  his  poetic  tragedy  of  Two 
Lives,  which  may  scarcely  be  reckoned  a masterpiece,  but  is  surely  no 
slight  accomplishment  in  this  ‘age  of  the  boudoir  poets.’ 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

Scarlet  and  Mellow 

Scarlet  and  Mellow,  by  Alfred  Kreymbourg.  Boni  & Liveright:  New  York;  84  pp. 

“You  pays  yomr  money  [$2.00]  and  you  takes  your  choice.” 

Perhaps  he  doesn’t  know  it,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  Mr.  Kreymbourg  has  let 
Mellow  have  the  better  of  it.  Scarlet  simply  doesn’t  have  a chance,  being,  as  the 
sporting  editors  say,  hopelessly  outclassed  from  the  start.  True,  Scarlet  does 
get  in  a few  neat  thrusts,  as  in  such  trifles  as  “Detrimentalist”  and  “Objective”, 
But  Mellow  doesn’t  cauliflower  the  ear  with  unnecessary  assonance,  misplaced  disso- 
nance, and  juxtaposed  roup-te-toop  and  false  rhymes.  And  besides.  Mellow  shows 
us  a few  small  but  authentic  chromos  of  Beauty, — which  is  nine  points  in  his  favor. 

The  identity  of  the  two  gentlemen  is  disclosed  by  the  author’s  note:  “The  title 
of  this  book  is  derived  from  a recently  completed  romantic  comedy,  ‘There’s  A Moon 
To-night,’  the  heroes  of  which  are  Simeon  Scarlet  and  Montague  Mellow,  a ‘radical’ 
and  a ‘conservative’  poet  respectively.” 

We  fancy  there  is  some  collaboration  of  the  two  in  more  than  one  poem,  where 
Simeon  and  Montague  apparently  join  hands  and  wits.  Doubtless  they  worked  to- 
gether in  making  the  Byronic  marriage  (it  surely  wasn’t  made  in  Heaven)  of  eggs 
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at  eoie  and  ecstasies.  But  wherever  the  two  joust,  Sir  Mellow  unhorses  the  red 
knight, — or  perhaps  they  aren’t  knights  at  all.  It  is  a jester  with  a pretty  conceit 
who  writes  “Rendezvous” — 

One — 

That  she’d  be  late  I might  have  known. 

Two — 

Did  she  go  back  to  change  her  shoe? 

Three — 

Perhaps  she’s  lost  her  memory. 

Four — 

More  like,  she’s  buying  out  a store. 

Five — 

If  I should  leave,  then  she’ll  arrive. 

Six — 

And  naU  me  to  a crucifix. 

Seven — 

I’ll  still  be  here  when  it’s  eleven. 

Eight — 

I’m  sure  she’ll  say,  “Can  I be  late?’’ 

Nine — 

And  my  reply,  “You’re  right  on  time!” 

Ten — 

“What  gives  you  all  the  wrinkles  then?’’ 

Eleven — 

“That’s  how  I smile  when  I see  Heaven !’’ 

But  it  is  a poet  who  gives  us  “Factory  Girl” — 

Someone  has  lured  dark  Egypt  to  the  slums, 

For  here  she  comes  and  there  she  goes,  a queen 
Incognito  and  cool,  her  step  soft  drums — 

The  girl  that  Cleopatra  might  have  been. 

She  undulates  a little  as  she  walks, 

And,  Oriental  now,  no  longer  talks 
In  our  vernacular;  her  head’s  too  high. 

And  what  she  has  to  say  she  tells  the  sky. 

Although  the  day’s  as  short  as  any  Sunday, 

The  Avenue’s  a river  for  a while. 

She  glides  along  the  curb  as  if  the  Nile 
Flowed  on  and  on.  As  if  there  were  no  Monday. 

R.  P.  Harriss. 
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A Sonneteer  s Book 

The  Sonnet  Today — and  Yesterday,  by  David  Morton.  New  York:  Putnam’s;  71  pp.  $1.75. 

In  the  small  compass  of  seventy-one  pages  one  finds  an  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  sonnet  and  a short  anthology  of  what  the  author  considers  unusually  fine 
sonnets.  Himself  a gifted  sonneteer,  Mr.  Morton  is  well-qualified  to  discuss  this 
instrument  of  “organ  music”.  Very  sanely,  he  aligns  himself  neither  with  the 
purists  nor  the  liberals.  While  he  leaves  to  the  historian  the  task  of  identifying  the 
authentic  ancestors  of  this  form,  he  does  suggest  the  similarity — in  idea  and  thought 
sequence — of  a poem  written  3,000  years  ago  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East 
with  that  of  what  is  now  the  sonnet  structure.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  Italian 
sonneto  (a  form  which,  he  says,  may  have  originated  in  Provence)  and  stornello, 
the  Greek  epigram,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Japanese  tanka  and  hokku.  In  his  appen- 
dix, and  elsewhere,  the  author  presents  such  of  the  modern  masters  as  Lizette 
Woodworth  Reese,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  Rupert  Brooke,  and 
Masefield.  One  notes  also,  with  considerable  pleasure,  the  inclusion  of  several  of 
the  younger  sonnet  makers,  among  them  being  Margaret  Tod  Ritter  with  her  “Son- 
net to  a Plow-Woman  of  Norway”,  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver.  It  is  a book  which  the 
sonnet-lover  can  ill-afford  to  be  without.  R.  P.  H. 

Antholog'y  and  Yearbook 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1925,  edited  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  B.  J.  Brim- 
mer Company:  Boston;  591  pp.  $3.00. 

Including  as  it  does  the  Yearbook  of  American  Poetry,  the  Braithwaite  anthol- 
ogy is  essential  to  anyone  interested  in  the  poetry  movement  in  America,  The  task 
of  compiling  these  annual  anthologies  is  a mammoth  one ; yet  it  must  be  an  inspiring 
one,  too,  for  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  editing  of  the  more  recent 
ones.  In  his  introduction,  which  is  a most  excellent  and  comprehensive  summary, 
the  editor  explains  certain  notable  omissions  thus : “Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Robert  Frost  . . . have  not  published  verse  in  the  magazines  during  the  year. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  had  but  two  or  three  pieces,  none  in  his  best  form;  the  same 
was  true  of  Sandburg.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  did  not  publish  with  her  accus- 
tomed frequency.  The  posthumous  pieces  of  Amy  Lowell,  ...  in  most  in- 
stances, were  positively  bad,  and  would  have  better  served  her  memory  by  remaining 
unprinted.  Vachel  Lindsay’s  published  record  was  . . , far  below  the  stand- 
ard of  his  best  work.  . . .”  He  sees  the  poets  “growing  more  sectionally 
imaginative”  and  finds  it  good,  because  “in  materials,  experiences,  character  and 
temper,  America  is  as  various  as  her  forty-eight  states ; and  her  arts  will  grow 
greater  as  each  detail  of  this  variety  is  made  a whole  in  itself,  and  not  a fragment 
of  a whole  which  can  never  be  represented  as  a unit.”  Except  for  a few  lamentable 
typographical  errors,  the  book  approaches  perfection,  being  invaluable  both  for 
reference  and  for  sheer  delightful  reading.  R.  P.  H. 
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The  Writin  Guy 

More  "In  American”,  by  John  V.  A.  Weaver.  Knopf:  New  York;  100  pp.  $lJiO. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  stuff  in  this  volume  rings  true.  In  the  American 
dialect  of  the  farm  lad  and  the  city  shop-girl  and  the  sailor  and  the  town  laborer, 
John  Weaver  presents  poetic  truth,  unfalteringly  and  individualistically.  A hun- 
dred Rileys  could  not  have  written  a better  boy  story  than  that  told  in  “Circus”. 
“White  Shadows”  and  “Forty-eight  Hours  from  June,”  two  longish  narrative  poems, 
are  among  the  best  things  the  poet  has  ever  done.  And  there  are  three  sonnets,  two 
of  which  are  hardly  “in  American”  but  rather  are  in  the  classic  mold. 

Without  cheapness  or  sentimentality,  he  gives  a portrait  of  an  impulse,  in 
“Sixteen”, — the  first  three  stanzas: 

I was  just  that  month  sixteen, 

And  you  couldn’t  of  believed  it  was  really  night 

The  way  you  could  see  the  apple-blossoms. 

The  moon  was  so  bright. 

Now  It  wasn’t  account  no  girl  or  nothin’ 

I could  ever  get  words  to  tell  about. 

But  the  smell  and  the  moon  got  chokin’  me. 

And  I just  stretched  out 

In  the  thin  little  grass,  and  all  of  a sudden 

I was  cryin’  like  you’d  think  I wanted  to  die; 

But  it  was  only  just  that  everything  was  perfect 
That  made  me  cry. 

And  in  conclusion: 

I was  one  damn-fool  kid,  ain’t  it  so? 

But  I got  plenty  hard-boiled  since  that  time  . . . 

None  of  the  narrative  poems  is  short  enough  to  admit  of  detailed  discussion 
here.  There  are  a few  halting  lines,  and  some  straining  after  clever  simplicity.  For 
the  most  part — sure,  strong. 

R.  H.  T. 
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April — Spring  rides  no  horses  down  the  hill 
But  comes  on  foot,  a Goose  Girl  still. 

— Edxa  St.  Vixcext  Millay. 


Messieurs  et  Mesdames. — It  is  with  a certain  lightheartedness  that 
this  offering  is  made,  and  in  the  face  of  the  hypercritical  our  editorial 
glove  is  tossed.  Where  good  undergraduate  verse  has  been  obtain- 
able, it  has  been  used.  And  in  all  instances,  the  poetry  has  been  the 
first  consideration.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  quality  of  the 
verse  in  this  number,  it  certainly  is  not  such  cast-off  and  imperfect 
material  as  that  which,  having  been  refused  by  the  major  reviews, 
often  finds  its  way  into  the  less  pretentious  publications. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  received  with  something  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  John  McClure, — brother  of  Bob  Herrick  and  T. 
Campion, — to  write 

“I  am  a poetaster 

And  my  knee  I bend 
To  Marlowe,  my  master, 

Villon,  my  friend. 

I am  a swashbuckler. 

And  I break  my  sword 
Before  Blake,  my  tutor, 

Shakespeare,  my  lord. 

And  I would  burn  my  songbooks 
This  very  day 
If  singing  didn’t  matter 
So  little,  anyway.” 
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The  Little  Poetry  Journals 

Of  all  our  literary  scenes 

Saddest  this  sight  to  me: 

The  graves  of  little  magazines 

That  died  to  make  verse  free. 

— Keith  Pheston. 

They  make  a spirited  attempt,  these  little  poetry  journals,  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  statement  that  these  United  States  are  dull,  sordid,  com- 
mercial commonwealths,  whose  Main  Streets  are  inhabited  by  Bab- 
bitts and  whose  back  streets  are  the  stamping  grounds  of  morons  and 
hi- j ackers.  They  are  brave  little  publications,  and  some  of  them  are 
apparently  proving  that  they  are  not  all  born  to  die, — at  least,  not 
without  an  up-and-at-’em  spasm.  The  more  recent  casualties  are 
The  Fugitive  and  The  Bohemian, — both  of  them  very  creditable  mag- 
azines, far  too  interesting  and  well-edited  to  be  allowed  to  pass  out 
of  existence.  The  Fugitive  had  a rather  long  and  prosperous  life, 
considering  the  high  mortality  rate  among  poetry  journals,  having 
published  more  or  less  regularly  for  four  years.  And  it  is  heartening 
to  note  that  The  Bohemian  has  been  revived,  under  the  management 
of  two  Chicago  publishers,  as  a magazine  of  art  and  satire,  with  the 
original  editor  now  acting  as  poetry  editor.  The  magazine  has  been 
enlarged,  and  is  no  longer  merely  a poetry  publication,  and  is — it 
appears — in  better  financial  circumstances,  although  it  is  hardly  so 
pretty  a brochure  as  it  once  was.  And  the  art,  in  the  first  few  issues, 
is  more  or  less  lacking. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Archivist  has  been  interested  in 
reviewing  the  verse  publications.  Many  of  them  have  engaging  per- 
sonalities, and  often  old  friends  are  found  among  their  contributors. 
In  almost  every  instance,  they  stick  rather  closely  to,  or  in  hailing 
distance  of,  the  tradition.  A few,  including  Pegasus  and  The  Poefs 
Scroll,  are  engaged  in  active  warfare  upon  vers  libre.  Taking  this 
fact  into  consideration,  the  Chicago  coljnmiist-critic’s  droll  rhyme  is 
not  so  apropos  as  it  might  seem.  Generally,  the  magazines  are  the 
spokesmen  of  cliques.  The  Norfolk  group  has  The  Lyric  and  an  able 
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board  of  editors  which  includes  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  Leonora 
Sgeyer,  John  Moreland,  Virginia  McCormick,  and  others  now  prom- 
inent. The  Fugitives,  of  Nashville,  include  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
Donald  Davidson,  Laura  Riding  Gottschalk,  and  several  more,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  their  magazine  is  now  discontinued  they  announce 
that,  phoenix-like,  it  may  arise  again — either  as  a rejuvenated  month- 
ly, or  as  an  annual  year-book. 

In  Massachusetts,  UAlouette  is  doing  its  best  to  uphold  the  ban- 
ner, and  is  doing  it  with  a right  good  will.  It’s  editor-publisher  C.  A. 
A.  Parker,  is  also  bringing  out  some  neat  small  volumes  of  verse  by 
the  younger  poets,  volumes  scarcely  less  attractive  than  the  early 
Harold  Vinal  books.  The  quality  of  the  verse,  however,  occasionally 
falls  rather  low.  Speaking  of  Harold  Vinal  calls  to  mind  his  dis- 
tinguished magazine  Voices,  published  nine  times  a year,  and  widely 
recognized  for  the  high  quality  of  its  contents.  It  was  this  publisher 
who  is  credited  with  having  first  “discovered”  Edna  St.  Vincent 
MiUay. 

Away  out  West,  where  poets,  presumably,  are  poets.  The  Lariat 
is  swinging  its  loop  with  considerable  and  naive  swank.  It  is  a rather 
pretentious  magazine,  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  the  little  journals, 
and  makes  some  effort  toward  elaborate  make-up.  It  is  still  more 
arty  than  artistic,  and  shows  the  banal  influence  of  the  whooping 
Women’s  Clubs.  In  Kansas,  Pegasus  is  an  interesting  specimen. 
The  pampered  animal  is  here,  however,  no  thoroughbred,  as  one  may 
easily  surmise  from  the  pictured  impressions  of  the  editor-artist. 
Despite  this  fact,  and  in  the  face  of  other  quite  obvious  imperfections, 
Pegasus  occasionally  climbs  the  foothills  of  Parnassus, — no  inconsid- 
erable feat.  From  Iowa  emanates  a bright  little  scroU,  The  Golden 
Quill,  publishing  good  verse  and  presenting  excellent  make-up,  almost 
as  good  as  the  original  Bohemian,  though  it  lacks  the  art  features. 

In  every  respect  the  handsomest  verse  magazine  to  come  this  way 
is  Pan,  published  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  and  devoted  to  “poetry 
and  youth.”  With  this  publication,  Pan  is  no  anaemic  piper,  but  a 
lusty  god,  the  sound  of  whose  changing  stops  is  often  hauntingly 
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melodious.  Vachel  Lindsay,  a member  of  the  advisory  board,  is 
quoted  as  admonishing  Pan  to  “fight  like  a hell-cat  and  love  beauty 
like  a saint,” — which  certainly  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lindsay.  Pane's 
advisory  board  also  includes  Conrad  Aiken,  Witter  Bynner,  Carl 
Sandburg,  and  Don  Marquis. 

The  Baltimore  poets  are  divided  into  two  camps,  perhaps  more. 
But  the  two  with  which  the  Archivist  has  become  acquainted  publish 
The  Circle  (office  now  removed  to  New  York)  and  Interludes. 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  insofar  as  she  is  connected  with  any  local 
group,  appears  to  be  more  of  the  Norfolk  club  than  the  Baltimore 
genre. 

That  there  are  other  things  besides  cotton,  cactus,  and  Ku  Kluck- 
ery  in  Texas  is  shown  by  The  Buccaneer,  at  Dallas.  This  journal, 
founded  by  William  Russell  Clark,  is  spokesman  for  the  Makers  club 
of  Southwest  poets,  but  it  finds  room  in  its  pages  for  such  internation- 
ally-known writers  as  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Kreymbourg,  and 
Gamaliel  Bradford.  Like  one  or  two  others.  The  Buccaneer  suffers 
from  being  the  depository  of  the  unsalable  and  the  juvenilia  of  certain 
well-known  poets,  but  for  the  most  part  it  keeps  its  editorial  head  well 
up.  More  power  to  its  youthful  editors ! 

Of  all  the  poetry  journals  now  functioning,  Verse,  a quarterly 
review,  is  the  most  imposing,  with  a list  of  editorial  advisors  which 
runs  to  a score,  with  Robert  Frost,  Clinton  Scollard,  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim,  Margaret  Tod  Ritter,  Lew  Sarrett,  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse, 
Mary  Caroline  Davies,  and  not  a few  others  being  listed.  It  scorns 
to  be  called  a “little  poetry  magazine” — and,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  small 
nor  amateurish.  But  the  quality  of  its  poetry  is  certainly  not  above 
that  of  Contemporary  Verse  of  Miss  Mom-oe’s  Poetry,  although  it 
has  always  contained  readable  and  often  first-rate  material.  Under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Charles  Wharton  Stork,  Contemporary  Verse 
has  accomplished  much.  Recently  there  occurred  a change  in  general 
appearance  which  seems  decidedly  for  the  better.  Henry  Morton 
Robinson,  the  new  editor,  gives  promise  of  continuing  the  policy  of 
Dr.  Stork,  for  which  the  poets  might  well  offer  up  thanks  to  their 
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several  gods.  Editor  Robinson  very  modestly  refrains  from  pub- 
lishing any  of  his  own  poetry. 

The  latest  copy  of  Volume  XXVII  of  Poetry,  now  on  the  Archiv- 
ist’s desk,  reflects  the  work  of  a poet  and  editor  who  has  since  1912 
been  an  important  figure  in  the  New  Poetry.  The  oldest  and  best 
of  the  American  poetry  publications,  Poetry  is,  even  as  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America  has  said,  “one  of  the  indispensable  magazines  of 
the  craft.”  Its  reviews  and  comment  are  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  modern  verse,  and  the  discussions  are  scholarly  and  extremely 
worthwhile. 

Of  all  the  poetry  jornnals  which  have  come  under  the  Archivist’s 
observation,  only  one  has  been  without  a single  redeeming  feature, 
and  that  one  is  Poetic  Thrills.  The  very  title  should  warn  any  but 
the  most  unwary.  From  first  to  last  the  little  pamphlet  is  an  unin- 
telligible hodge-podge,  with  but  faltering  rhyme  and  no  reason  what- 
ever. An  example  of  its  criticism  of  criticism  is  interesting: 

“We  have  found  criticism  such  a farce,  until  we  have  given  up 
this  feature  of  our  intention  and  will  substitute  reconstruction  instead. 
. . . Methods  in  techneque  (sic)  differ  so  widely  and  what  your 

ear  likes  ours  may  detest,  so  why  should  some  Brainless  Wonder  set 
themselves  up  tear  their  fellow-poets  writing  to  pieces  for  a few  pen- 
nies a line.  Criticism  is  a one-party  proposition  and  often  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  . .” 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  poetry  magazines  are  characterized 
by  the  same  cavalier  spirit.  In  the  face  of  commercialism  they  flaunt 
their  covers,  their  pages  devoid  of  paid  advertising.  The  Lyric,  pub- 
lished by  the  Poetry  Society  of  Virginia,  is  a neat  and  inexpensive 
brochure,  scarely  larger  than  a university  blue-book  in  size.  Yet  its 
contents  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  larger  reviews.  The  Bohemian, 
already  mentioned,  was  originally  no  larger,  but  had  the  additional 
feature  of  very  creditable  art  work  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
In  many  instances  the  magazines  are  subsidized.  Where  they  are  not, 
they  encounter  the  usual  financial  difficulties.  Printers,  by  ordinary, 
are  vulgar,  uninspired  fellows  who  are  unable  to  live  on  a crust  of 
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bread  and  a sonnet.  They  demand  money, — a commodity  which  poets 
are  not  generally  given  to  trafficking  in. 

The  appearance  of  these  ephemeral  journals  is  just  another  indi- 
cation of  the  unusual  interest  at  the  present  time  in  poetry  and  its 
immediate  relation  to  life.  Of  course  many  small  magazines  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  the  past,  but  few  of  them  have  survived 
for  a long  period.  There  are  new  publications,  devoted  entirely  to 
verse,  springing  up  almost  every  week  in  the  United  States.  And  in 
England  there  are  many.  The  Quiver  and  Poetry  and  the  Play  in 
London  being  representative.  Canada  has  Music  and  Mirrow;  and 
Palms,  published  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  is  attracting  more  than 
local  attention.  There  are  more  large  magazines  and  reviews  and 
newspapers,  too,  which  are  hospitable  to  poetry  than  there  have  ever 
been  before.  Yet,  with  them,  new  poetry  magazines  spring  up,  flour- 
ish for  a time,  struggle,  and  die,  only  to  be  reincarnated  again  in  some 
form  or  other.  It  is  this  absorbing  interest  in  poetry  which  gives  rise 
to  such  a condition.  And  it  is  this  esprit  de  corps  of  the  poets  which 
keeps  such  interest  alive.  When  this  ceases  to  exist,  poetry  will  be 
one  with  the  late  dodo. 
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The  American  Poetry  Magazine,  Clara  C.  Price,  editor;  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

The  Gypsy,  editorial  board;  4811  Section  Avenue,  Norwood,  O. 

The  Lyric  West,  R.  T.  Thompson  and  Grace  Dennen,  editors;  3561  University 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Mesa,  A.  H.  Daehler,  editor;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Muse  and  Mirror,  Helen  Samsel,  editor;  University  Station,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Country  Bard,  Clarence  A.  Sharp,  editor;  Madison,  N.  J. 

The  Fugitive,  Joseph  Penn  Warren  and  John  Crowe  Ransom,  editors;  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  Harp,  (editorial  board  includes  Clement  Wood,  and  a score  or  more  of  others.) 
Lamed,  Kan. 

The  Golden  Quill,  Carroll  D.  Coleman,  editor;  110  West  11th  Street,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

The  Measure,  223  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Pan,  Charles  Phillips  and  Harry  McGuire,  editors;  box  73,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  Minaret,  710  Sixth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Editorial  office,  622 
East  78th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

The  Bohemian,  Ronald  Walker  Barr,  poetry  editor;  323  Broadway,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Publication  office,  Chicago.) 

L'Alouette,  C.  A.  A.  Parker,  editor;  Saugus,  Essex  County,  Mass. 

The  Lariat,  E.  Hoffer,  editor;  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  Poet’s  Scroll,  E.  A.  Townsend,  editor;  Talala,  Okla. 

Poetic  Thrills,  Gertrude  Perry  West,  editor;  216  S.  Mulberry  Street,  Chillicothe,  O. 


About  Archive  Authors 

Kathryn  Worth  and  Anne  Blackwell  Payne  have  already  been  introduced 
to  Archive  readers,  their  previous  contributions  having  been  generously  applauded. 
They  have  contributed  also  to  the  New  York  Times,  Reviewer,  Verse,  and  the 
Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  Both  are  Southerners  now  living  in  New  York. 
♦ * * * Margaret  Tod  Ritter’s  first  volume,  “Mirrors,”  has  assured  her  of 

a prominent  place  among  present-day  poets.  She  is  a former  contributor  to  The 
Archive  and  lives  in  Colorado.  * * * * Lynn  Riggs,  also  a Westerner,  and  a 

faithful  contributor,  has  written  plays  and  verse,  publishing  in  prominent  literary 
journals,  including  the  old  Smart-Set.  * * * * Clinton  Scollard  is  the 

well-known  poet  whose  books  are  found  wherever  verse  is  read  and  who  is  one  of 
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the  best-loved  of  American  poets.  He  sends  us  his  contributions  from  Florida,  where 
he  is  wintering  with  the  ’gators  and  realtors.  If  he  escapes,  we  hope  to  welcome 
him  to  our  pages  again  soon.  * * * * Ronald  Walker  Barr’s  “Poems  of  a 
Pierrot’’  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  if  we  recall  correctly  he  told  us  in  his  last 
note  that  the  volume  was  about  ready  to  eome  off  the  press.  * * * * The 

Norfolk  poets  have  been  doing  some  exceedingly  fine  work.  Lucia  Trent,  Virginia 
McCormick,  John  Richard  Moreland,  Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall  and  Lizette 
Woodworth  Reese  are  of  the  club  which  publishes  The  Lyric,  a noteworthy  jour- 
nal. Miss  Trent  is  now  living  in  Connecticutt  and  is  appearing  more  or  less  regu- 
larly in  Telfair’s  “Literary  Lantern”,  and  the  magazines.  Miss  McCormick  edits 
their  magazine  and  is  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Virginia.  Virginia  Tuns- 
tall’s  long  narrative  poem,  “Brother”,  recently  evoked  more  favorable  eomment,  per- 
haps, than  any  Southern  poem  since  DuBose  Heyward’s  “Gamesters  All”, — which, 
by  the  way,  it  resembles.  Illness  has  prevented  Miss  Reese  from  contributing  to 
this  issue  of  The  Archive,  she  tells  us  in  a recent  note.  Prior  to  her  illness  she  had 
been  hard  at  work  editing  a selected  edition  of  her  poems.  * * * * Isabel 

Fiske  Conant,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Verse:  The  Quarterly  Review 
of  Verse,  and  is  the  author  of  “Puritan”,  a book  of  poems.  * * * * Dillard 

Stokes  is  an  undergraduate  in  Tulane  University.  * * * * Mildred  Dennis 

is  a Baltimorian,  and  a student  at  Goucher  College.  * * * * Donald  David- 

son, a member  of  the  Fugitive  group,  has  aided  John  Crowe  Ransom  in  editing  The 
Fugitive  for  several  years.  He  is  Professor  of  English  in  Vanderbilt  University 
and  literary  editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  * * * * Harold  Vinal  is 
the  New  York  publisher  and  poet.  * * * * Peggy  Pond  Church  has  con- 
tributed verse  to  the  Southwest  Review  and  other  publications.  Her  home  is  the 
Los  Alamos  ranch,  in  New  Mexico. 

In  our  last  issue  we  noted  that  John  Richard  Moreland  has  been  “represented 
in  at  least  eight  anthologies,  including  a text-book  used  in  New  York  City  schools”. 
Recently  we  were  informed  that  the  number  should  have  heen  thirty  instead  of 
eight, — and  perhaps  even  here  we  should  use  the  qualifying  phrase,  “at  least”.  Mr. 
Moreland  recently  sent  us  a copy  of  Clement  Wood’s  Poetry  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  includes  more  than  one  Archive  contributor.  He  is  author  of  a book  of  verse, 
“Red  Poppies  in  the  Wheat”,  and  has  contributed  to  an  amazingly  large  number 
of  periodicals,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Boston  Transcript  to  that 
will-of-the-wisp,  S-Jf-N. 

Ralph  Fuller,  whose  drawings  have  appeared  in  the  past  five  issues  of 
The  Archive,  has  forsaken  the  civil  engineer’s  rod  and  compass  and  is  now  devot- 
ing his  full  time  to  studio  work  in  New  York. 

Other  contributors  not  specifically  mentioned  are  members  of  The  Archive 
editorial  board. 
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“MADAM  TAKES  HER  LEAVE  . . 

A Pierrot  Play 

By  Jacques  Le  Clercq 

Ce  soir  la  Lune  reve  plus  de  paresse 

Ainsi  qu’  une  beauts,  sur  de  nombreux  coussins 

— TRISTESSE  DE  LA  LUNE:  Baudelaihb 


Ten  Years  Old 

By  Peggy  Pond  Chukch 

There  is  a time  when  the  cold  touch  of  dawn 
Can  waken  one  with  such  a sharp  delight 
As  birds  must  know.  Down  the  dark,  creaking  stair 
A child  will  run,  unshod,  in  tiptoe  flight. 

Lest  someone  startled  out  of  heavy  sleep 

Should  break  the  spell.  Half  mortal  and  half  sprite 

She  feels  herself  at  that  star-dimming  hour. 

Into  a wood  with  blue-bells  all  a-flower 
She  runs  as  lightly  as  a winged  thing. 

Where  from  the  elder  trees  like  opal  fire 
Of  tiny  jewels  hung  on  a cobweb  string 
Shimmers  a song  made  almost  visible. 

And  only  dew  disturbed  by  brushing  wing 
Reveals  the  singer.  Locust  bloom  is  sweet 

In  every  hollow  where  her  eager  feet 
Find  hidden  shadows ; where  a child  may  be 
As  radiantly  touched  by  early  dawn 
As  a bright  water-tangled  cherry  tree. 

Such  joy  it  is  to  be  the  first  to  bend 

The  cool,  sweet  grass,  to  come  so  breathlessly 

On  hidden  birds.  And  strange  it  is  to  feel 

The  self  her  mother  knows  is  not  so  real 
As  the  half -fairy  child  who  dances  here. 

She  will  go  in  to  breakfast  when  they  call, 

With  wistful  eyes  still  magic-filled  and  clear, 
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But  with  no  word  of  her  adventuring. 

She  will  be  silent  in  a childhood  fear 
Of  grown-up  dignity,  lest  they  should  laugh 
If  she  should  tell  them  of  her  sunrise  dance, 
And  when  she  was  not  looking  call  her  queer. 


The  Earth  Mother 

She  takes  them  to  her  breast 
The  kind  earth  mother. 

Children  of  pleasure,  toil,  or  joy  or  grief. 
Coward  or  hero;  saint  or  thief. 

All  know  the  same  soft  touch,  and  rest. 

Her  arms  are  dark  and  strong,  but  lovingly 
She  holds  the  foulest  as  she  does  the  fair. 

The  black,  the  yellow,  white  and  red  and  brown. 
Miser  or  beggar,  priest  or  clown; 

All  find  an  equal  welcome  there. 

John  Richard  Moreland. 
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Notes  on  a Personality 

By  George  Gercke 

WHAT,”  I asked  a young  music  critic  who  occupied  the  same 
tiny  office  with  him,  “is  the  secret  of  his  ability  to  write  with 
such  seeming  fluency?” 

The  answer  was  simple  and  direct.  “The  secret  of  his  fluency,” 
replied  the  young  music  critic  who,  as  has  just  been  noted,  occupied 
the  same  cramped  quarters  with  him,  “is  that  he  writes  just  as  he 
talks.” 

The  same  question  was  put  to  an  elderly  art  critic,  who  also  oc- 
cupied the  same  disordered  office  with  him. 

“I  don’t  know  the  answer,”  said  the  elderly  art  critic,  with  un- 
becoming frankness. 

That  Heywood  Broun  writes  with  an  alarming  degree  of  fluency 
he  himself  would  probably  be  the  first  to  deny.  He  has,  in  fact, 
complained  a hundred  times  of  the  all  too  frequent  occasions  on  which 
the  muse  has  inconsiderately  deserted  him,  leaving  a column  and  a 
half  of  blank  space  waiting  to  be  filled  up  for  the  morning  paper. 
On  such  occasions  the  handicap  was  overcome  only  by  dint  of  fearful 
mental  struggle,  or  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pasting  up  a few  let- 
ters that  seemed  of  general  interest. 

At  the  time  when  the  conversation  recorded  above  took  place, 
Heywood  Broun  was  acting  as  dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York 
World.  It  was  the  height  of  the  mid-winter  theatrical  season,  and 
consequently  his  attention  was  required  at  the  play  nearly  every 
night.  He  was  also  writing  for  the  same  newspaper  a daily  colunan 
of  personal  comment,  now  known  to  thousands  of  readers,  headed 
“It  Seems  to  Me”.  He  was  doing  a weekly  rehash  of  theatrical  fare 
for  Sunday  and  syndicate  use.  He  was  doing  special  sport  stories 
whenever  the  event  required  his  versatile  lingo,  which  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  slang,  symbolism  and  fine  reporting. 
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The  list  does  not  end  here,  although  for  many  a newspaper  man 
the  towel  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  ring  long  before.  Mr. 
Broun  was  publishing  a page  of  comment,  ranging  from  sports  to 
motion  pictures,  in  a humorous  weekly.  A monthly  magazine  which 
catered  to  the  so-called  smart  set  seldom  went  to  press  without  one 
of  his  pieces  adorning  its  pages. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  performance  was  that  his  acquaint- 
ances considered  him  lazy.  He  did  very  little  to  disillusion  them. 
Rather,  he  seemed  intent  on  setting  himself  up  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  as  a pretty  clever  fellow  who  managed  to  draw  down  a hand- 
some salary  without  much  effort.  Fat  men  are  notoriously  lazj'’, 
according  to  the  tradition,  and  Mr.  Broun  could  scarcely  be  called 
thin.  The  picture  he  presented  as  he  strolled  around  the  city  room  of 
the  World,  usually  with  his  hair  mussed  and  tie  awry,  a Sweet  Capo- 
ral  drooping  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  was  too  obviously  the 
supreme  incarnation  of  the  shiftless,  irresponsible  newspaper  man 
to  be  mistaken  by  even  the  dullest-witted.  It  was  a genial  mask 
which  served  him  often  in  good  stead,  and  no  doubt  he  frequently 
played  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  Good  nature  radiated  from  him,  but 
he  seldom  let  himself  be  imposed  upon.  The  thousand  and  one 
cranks  who  make  the  life  of  a prominent  newspaper  vu-iter  miserable 
were  turned  away,  all  of  them,  with  a soft  “Yes”  and  a low- voiced 
promise  to  do,  but  when  the  time  came  to  do,  the  recourse  to  irrespon- 
sibility and  shiftlessness  made  it  possible  to  evade  irksome  tasks  with- 
out difficulty. 

One  day  Mr.  Broun  covered  a baseball  game  in  the  afternoon, 
wrote  his  story  and  sent  it  down  to  the  office.  In  the  evening  he  was 
sent  to  get  a meeting  at  which  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  was  turning 
the  miseries  of  the  spirit  world  into  dollars  and  cents  on  the  lecture 
platform.  Mr.  Broun  covered  the  speech  and  returned  to  his  home 
to  write  the  story.  Between  times  he  had  turned  out  “It  Seems  to 
Me”  for  the  next  day.  He  had  delegated  to  me  the  job  of  getting 
the  Conan  Doyle  story  and  rushing  it  back  to  the  office.  I found  Mr. 
Broun  at  work  in  the  rear  room  on  the  first  floor  of  his  house,  one  of 
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the  brownstones  in  the  West  Eighties.  He  was  crouching  in  an  enor- 
mous upholstered  wing  chair,  the  cushions  of  which  had  sunk  so  low 
by  reason  of  the  weight  imposed  upon  them  that  the  knees  of  the 
scribe  were  resting  on  the  floor.  Thus  he  sat,  his  then  huge  bulk 
towering  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  portable 
typewriters. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  working  under  such  conditions  is 
conducive  to  careless  writing.  It  is  this  charge  that  has  been  fre- 
quently heard  against  Broun.  Few  people,  however,  have  stopped 
to  consider  the  inherently  ephemeral  nature  of  any  piece  of  news- 
paper writing.  Surely  no  writer  ever  found  a more  difficult  way  to 
immortality  than  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Read 
before  breakfast,  read  in  the  subway,  and  always  read  hastily — this 
is  the  lot  of  a newspaper  writer,  and  few  men  can  overcome  the  hand- 
icap. Take  some  of  these  random  pieces  that  have  been  done,  print 
them  in  book  form  in  a limited  edition  on  flne  hand-made  paper,  bind 
them  in  three-quarter  leather  and  make  the  price  outrageous,  and 
what  have  you?  At  least  something  just  as  good  as  much  prose  that 
has  found  its  way  into  fine  bindings. 

The  editor  who  first  gave  Heywood  Broun  permission  to  write 
a daily  column  of  personal  comment,  setting  few  if  any  limits  to  the 
subject  matter  is  in  a large  measure  responsible  for  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion that  Broun  holds  today  in  the  words  of  sport,  books,  and  the 
theatre.  For  Broun,  seizing  an  opportunity  such  as  no  man  ever  had 
before  him,  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it.  For  more  than  three 
years  he  has  had  the  privilege  of  saying  through  “It  Seems  to  Me” 
just  what  he  pleases,  and  into  this  column  has  crept  time  and  again 
snatches  of  autobiography  and  self-caricature  which  have  served  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  his  public  the  picture  of  a personality.  Whether 
true  or  false,  the  pictime  persists.  The  great  American  pastime  of 
erecting  national  idols  (cf.  Red  Grange)  has  worked  in  a small  degree 
in  the  making  of  Heywood  Broun.  The  band  of  admirers  in  this 
instance  is  much  smaller,  and  more  faithful.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Broun  has  been  suited  to  the  creation  of  a figure, 
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but  he  himself  has  been  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  that  crea- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  his  particular  world. 

From  such  an  oddly  assorted  background  has  come  the  present 
Broun.  He  has  lately  confined  himself  to  his  daily  column,  having 
been  released  from  the  arduous  labors  of  a dramatic  critic.  The  obvi- 
ous inference  is  that  he  intends  to  devote  his  time  either  to  the  writing 
of  novels  or  the  production  of  criticism  for  our  hungry  reviews. 

Mr.  Broun  published  his  first  novel,  “The  Boy  Grew  Older,”  with 
confidence.  He  hoped  there  would  be  portions  in  it  which  might  stand 
as  good  work.  He  still  thinks  so.  His  second  novel,  “The  Sun 
Field”,  even  he  could  scarcely  recommend  to  the  discerning.  His 
latest  novel  is  too  recently  off  the  press  to  have  received  sufficient 
attention  to  warrant  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Broun,  insofar  as  he  may  be  considered  a literary  critic,  is 
probably  no  friend  of  the  academicians,  nor  are  they  any  friends  of 
his.  A man  who  can  find  symbols  of  the  religious  instinct  in  the  home 
run  hitting  of  Babe  Ruth  has  no  business  passing  judgment  on  the 
talents  of  our  Grand  Old  Men  of  letters. 
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Vo!  Ho!  Rum  Row! 

By  Brooke  McIntosh 

''Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn/' 


HE  clerks  in  the  Merchants  Steam  Packet  office  were  buzzing 

I with  excitement.  Into  the  office  of  this  Atlantic  coast  shipping 
company  had  just  come  the  message  that  a company  ship,  the 
S.  S.  Howard,  had  been  tied  up  at  the  dock  and  was  being  detained 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  pending  investigation.  The  ship  had  been 
chartered  by  a New  York  corporation,  six  weeks  before,  ostensibly 
to  transport  coal.  Upon  its  arrival  in  port  the  ship’s  officers  had  been 
put  under  arrest,  a formal  charge  of  rum-running  being  preferred 
by  the  agents  of  dry  law  enforcement. 

The  group  of  adventurers  who  had  chartered  the  Howard  had 
brought  a complete  crew,  except  for  third  mate,  chief  engineer,  and 
assistant  engineer.  Nolan  Pugh,  who  had  served  on  the  Howard  as 
chief  engineer  on  previous  cruises,  was  taken  on,  with  a youngster 
well-known  to  officers  of  the  M.  S.  P.  as  his  assistant,  while  a mate 
was  secured  through  the  office  who  possessed  Master  of  Ocean  and 
Inland  Waters  and  Coastwise  papers.  A cargo  of  coal  was  loaded 
on  a run  up  the  coast  to  Maine  and  unloaded,  with  a cargo  of  what 
appeared  to  be  ordinary  merchandise  being  taken  on  as  legitimate 
freight.  Then  followed  incidents  thrilling  enough,  but  hardly  more 
so  than  scores  of  other  similar  expeditions, — and  I speak  here  with 
knowledge  gained  through  “inside”  contacts  with  the  rum-running 
game. 

About  ten  miles  out,  after  leaving  the  Maine  port,  the  crew  of 
the  Howard  was  called  on  deck.  The  skipper  let  the  three  new  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  know  that  a neat  little  rum-running  scheme  was 
planned  and  suggested  that  if  the  recruits  cared  to  sit-in  there  would 
be  good  pay — otherwise  they  might  try  their  ability  as  long-distance 
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swimmers.  The  nominations  were  accepted,  perforce,  the  vote  being 
made  to  sit-in  by  all  hands. 

Included  in  the  crew  were  several  young  “collegiate”  looking 
chaps,  but  the  majority  consisted  of  very  hard  and  straight-shooting 
worthies  who  were  not  risking  themselves  for  the  excitement  of  it — 
although  there  was  excitement,  and  thrills  enough  in  this  novel  game. 
They  strapped  their  automatics  on  their  hips  and  exerted  a very 
steadying  influence  upon  the  less  experienced  players. 

Shortly  after  the  skipper’s  declaration,  the  work  of  arming  the 
ship  against  Hi-Jackers,  or  “Conches”  as  they  are  termed  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast,  began.  (Conches  are  pirate  rum-ships  which 
prey  upon  the  smaller  rum-runners.)  The  boxes  taken  on  at  iSIaine 
were  opened  and  machine  guns  and  other  arms  were  removed  from 
them  and  mounted  on  the  ship,  in  advantageous  positions  for  standing 
off  enemies.  A carpenter,  Avith  two  of  the  crew  to  assist  him,  began 
tearing  down  the  partitions  in  the  hold  and  fitting  the  place  out  for 
receiving  the  cases  of  liquor  which  were  to  be  taken  on.  With  prep- 
arations completed,  the  ship  prepared  to  take  on  a cargo  from  a four- 
master  from  the  Bahamas,  which  pulled  alongside.  A cargo  of  choice 
liquors,  benedictine,  champagne,  and  fine  rums  was  stored  away,  with 
an  allowance  of  half  a case  each  given  to  the  crew. 

No  attempt  was  made  on  the  first  night  out  to  prevent  the  crew’s 
drinking  freely  from  the  generous  allowance,  and  it  AA’-as  not  long 
before  all  on  board,  with  exception  of  the  officers,  were  intoxicated 
in  degrees  ranging  from  the  pleasant  state,  tipsy,  to  blind  drunk. 
When  a free-for-all  fight  occurred,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  the  drunken  sailors  from  making  a general  rough-house,  until 
one  of  the  drunks  entered  the  pilot  house  with  the  aA'owed  intention 
to  oust  the  skipper.  A crack  over  the  head  of  the  drunken  sailor  with 
a marlin-spike,  and  that  member  of  the  creAv  was  not  with  the  ship 
when  next  it  landed,  nor  was  his  name  on  the  ship’s  log. 

The  following  evening,  the  crew  having  sobered  up,  the  Howard 
headed  for  the  blockade  line,  intending  to  run  into  a certain  Southern 
port  and  unload.  Under  full  steam,  the  ship  was  hailed  by  a coast- 
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guard  cutter  and  ordered  to  lay  to.  The  skipper,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  yoiuiger  members  of  the  crew,  signalled  for  a stop  and  three 
officers  from  the  cutter  eame  aboard.  A mock  examination  of  the 
cargo,  a visit  to  the  pilot  house,  a glance  at  the  ship’s  papers, — and 
the  offieers  left  the  Howard,  allowing  her  to  continue  on  her  way. 
The  skipper  had  preferred  “greasing”  the  officers  with  what  the  rum- 
runner terms  “a  grand”  or  so, — a thousand  dollars  or  more.  Appar- 
ently he  had  had  dealings  with  these  officers  before.  After  this  delay 
the  Howard  headed  straight  for  the  mouth  of  the  Keeno  river,  run- 
ning up  the  stream  to  tie  up  at  a warehouse  wharf.  A part  of  the 
cargo  was  unloaded  on  waiting  motor  trucks  and  the  rest  packed  in 
the  warehouse.  With  but  few  variations,  the  process  was  continued 
regularly  by  the  Howard  until  time  came  for  returning  to  the 
M.S.P.’s  docks  to  recharter. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  Howard  put  into  home  port.  The 
Big  Boss,  with  the  ship’s  officers,  took  the  best  suite  in  the  city’s  big- 
gest resort  hotel,  the  pawns  in  the  game  awaiting  the  next  move  while 
standing-by  in  the  Sailor’s  Rest.  Pay  day  for  the  underlings  came 
the  second  day  after  the  end  of  the  cruise,  the  Big  Boss  sending  word 
that  a rendezvous  would  be  held  at  the  Full  Sail,  a small,  disreputable 
dive  along  the  ragged  side  of  the  water  front.  The  procedure,  when 
noted  down,  is  not  without  its  touch  of  romance.  From  a second  story 
window  of  the  Full  Sail  (visible  from  the  Sailor’s  Rest)  the  come- 
and-get-it  signal  was  flashed  by  means  of  a red  cover  torn  from  a 
popular  magazine.  The  flaming  picture  was  placed  in  the  window, 
red  side  next  the  pane,  a member  of  the  crew  was  let  in,  and  the 
signal  was  reversed, — meaning  “wait  your  turn”.  The  officers  hag- 
gled with  each  sailor  in  turn  over  the  pay  he  was  to  receive,  argued 
with  him,  bullied  him  as  much  as  they  dared,  and  finally,  agreeing 
upon  a sum,  paid  him.  He  left,  and  the  red  magazine  cover  again 
signalled  another  member  of  the  crew.  One  by  one  they  responded, — 
with  exception  of  Nolan  Pugh  and  his  assistant.  They  “squealed”, 
probably  feeling  that  the  scalp  of  the  Big  Boss  was  worth  more  than 
the  uncertain  pay  which  he  might  dole  out  to  them. 
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That  is  how  the  clerks  in  the  M.S.P.  office  came  to  hear  about  the 
affair.  How  I came  to  know  the  other  details  of  the  expedition  is 
quite  another  matter.  This  case  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  have  come  to  light  since  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  made  America  the  bootleggers’  paradise  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  goal  of  those  modern  buccaneers  who  play  the  great 
aquatic  game. 


Contemplation 

In  the  green  twilight  of  the  trees 
There  are  no  grim  anxieties. 

Only  a scent  and  murmurings 
Of  quiet,  brooding,  crooning  wings 
To  stir  the  spirit’s  wonderment. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 
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Gates  Ajar 

By  Helen  Chandlee 

The  mellow,  golden  sunshine  peculiarly  characteristic  of  autumn 
in  North  Carolina  sifted  in  through  the  closed  shutters  of  the 
grey,  weatherbeaten  Methodist  parsonage.  About  the  yard 
of  this  little  house  which  had  once  been  painted  white  there  was  a cer- 
tain air  of  drowsiness — a drowsiness,  too,  about  the  unpaved  street 
on  which  it  was  situated.  Sparrows  twittered  endlessly  in  the  feathery 
elm  trees  which  bordered  the  street  on  both  sides.  Now  and  then  a 
dog  could  be  heard  barking  in  the  distance.  A saucy  rooster,  feeling 
his  importance  unduly,  perched  upon  a fence  nearby  and  crowed 
lustily.  Ten  or  twelve  hens,  having  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
dignity  and  plumpness,  continued  unconcernedly  their  pleasant  task 
of  scratching  in  the  soft,  black  earth,  under  the  eaves  of  the  parson- 
age, stopping  now  and  then  to  waddle  foolishly  up  to  their  lord  and 
master,  in  obedience  to  some  deep-throated  behest;  they,  too,  seemed 
to  have  absorbed  the  sleepy,  indifferent  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

The  quiet  and  peace  outside  contrasted  sharply  with  the  bustle 
and  hurry  within  the  house.  Sara  Davis,  the  wife  of  the  pastor,  was 
busily  engaged  in  giving  the  parsonage  a thorough  house-cleaning. 
In  this  she  was  assisted  by  Susannah,  a young  negro  girl  who  had 
been  inveigled  into  working  by  promises  of  some  of  Sara’s  cast-off 
dresses.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  thirteen-year-old  Eugene,  the 
baby  of  the  family,  was  working,  but  he  was  walking  slowly  from 
the  book  shelves  to  a large  wooden  box,  carelessly  dropping  the  books 
into  it.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  to  open  one  of  them  and  to  gaze 
aimlessly  at  the  illustrations. 

It  was  now  mid-afternoon,  and  Sara  had  worked  since  early  morn- 
ing scrubbing  the  splintery  floors,  taking  down  pictures  to  wrap  them 
thickly  with  newspapers,  taking  down  curtains  and  washing  them 
carefully  in  order  not  to  enlarge  the  holes  which  she  knew  would  be 
noticed  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  certain  members  of  the  Ladies’  Aid. 
She  had  been  hurrying  around,  giving  directions  and  trying  to  be 
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in  several  places  at  one  time.  Jonathan  Davis,  tiie  pastor,  had  gone 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference  two  days  before.  Of  course 
the  neighbors  must  not  be  allowed  to  find  it  out,  but  Jonathan  ex- 
pected to  be  moved  this  year,  and  this  was  the  occasion  for  Sara’s 
giving  the  parsonage  an  unusually  severe  house-cleaning.  She  had 
explained  the  whole  situation  to  the  presiding  elder  when  he  had  come 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  quarterly  conference.  She  had  told  him 
how  undesirable  the  neighbors  were:  there  was  a family  of  Jews  on 
one  side  of  the  parsonage ; they  couldn’t  speak  English,  and  the  noise 
their  geese  made  was  annoying  beyond  all  endurance.  Then  there 
was  the  house  across  the  street,  where  four  families  had  lived  at  sep- 
arate times  during  the  past  year.  In  each  of  these  families  there  had 
been  children  who  were  bad  companions  for  Eugene.  Wliy,  one  of 
the  boys  had  actually  taught  him  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  to  shoot 
craps.  There  was  no  social  life  in  the  town  for  the  girls  when  they 
came  home  from  college.  Lastly,  the  parsonage  was  full  of  cracks  and 
very  hard  to  heat;  Jonathan  wasn’t  so  young  as  he  used  to  be,  and 
the  drafts  of  air  made  his  asthma  worse.  Although  the  life  of  a 
preacher’s  wife  was  hard,  she  preferred  to  be  his  wife  rather  than  his 
widow,  for  the  pension  given  by  the  Conference  was  very  small. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  house-cleaning,  a knock  was 
heard  at  the  front  door. 

“You  go,  Susannah,”  said  Sara;  “I  suppose  it’s  the  man  who’s 
come  to  see  about  the  piano.” 

Susannah  ushered  into  the  parlor  a local  dealer  in  second-hand 
furniture.  Present  Sara  appeared  at  the  door,  her  head  still  tied  up 
in  a towel,  her  bungalow  apron  torn  and  dirty,  and  her  somewhat 
handsome  face  flushed  with  heat. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Kaufman,  I wanted  you  to  look  at  this 
piano  and  see  if  you  could  sell  it  for  me.  You  see,  we  expect  to  be 
moved  this  year,  and  I don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  old  piano. 
It’s  hardly  worth  taking  to  another  charge.” 

Mr.  Kaufman  crossed  the  room  to  the  piano  and  surveyed  it  with 
a critical  eye.  The  mahogany  case  bore  the  marks  of  many  previous 
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moves.  Just  above  the  pedals  were  numerous  scars  made  by  the 
swinging  of  childish  feet  which  could  not  then  reach  the  floor.  Sev- 
eral keys  had  long  since  lost  their  ivory.  He  struck  a chord,  and  there 
issued  from  the  time-worn  instrument  a noise  like  that  of  sounding 
brass  and  tinkhng  cymbals. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Davis”,  said  Kaufman  crisply,  “I’ll  give  you  thirty 
dollars  for  it”. 

“My,  but  I hate  to  see  the  old  thing  go,”  mused  Sara.  “All  three 
of  the  girls  practiced  on  it  when  they  were  children,  and  James  too, 
for  the  few  months  I kept  him  at  it  by  locking  him  in  the  parlor.  But 
I just  can’t  be  bothered  with  carrying  it  around  every  time  we  are 
moved.  I suppose  you  may  take  it.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  send  around  for  it  tomorrow  morning,”  said  Kauf- 
man as  he  went  out  the  door. 

“There!  that’s  done,”  and  Sara  breathed  a tired  sigh  as  she  went 
back  to  work.  “That  leaves  only  the  old  oil-stove,  the  sewing-machine, 
and  the  fine  rooster  that  Brother  Pilgrim  Smith  gave  me.  They 
must  be  disposed  of  somehow.  I think  I’ll  give  the  oil  stove  to  you, 
Susannah.  Maybe  your  mother  can  use  it  for  a while.  Eugene  can 
take  the  rooster  around  to  Mrs.  Saunders  sometime  before  night. 
I know  the  poor  bird  will  be  glad  to  get  away  from  those  horrid  geese 
next  door;  he  always  has  detested  them.  I suppose  I’ll  keep  the 
sewing-machine.  Thank  goodness,  I didn’t  can  any  fruit  this  sum- 
mer so  I won’t  have  to  look  after  packing  a lot  of  fruit  jars.  I can 
send  those  few  glasses  of  plum  jelly  to  old  Miss  Betty.  She  always 
liked  my  jellies.” 

Suddenly  remembering  that  Eugene  was  supposesd  to  be  packing 
books,  she  went  into  the  little  room  which  the  pastor  used  as  his  study. 
Eugene  was  not  in  sight ; he  had  heard  a soft  whistle  outside  the  win- 
dow and  had  escaped  silently,  leaving  books  and  papers  scattered  in 
disorder  on  the  floor.  Sara  sat  down  and  unconsciously  began  to  sort 
them.  She  hardly  knew  which  ones  to  keep  and  which  to  throw  away. 
There  were  some  of  the  girls’  school  books  scribbled  all  over  with 
names  and  sentimental  rhymes.  The  boys’  geographies  and  arith- 
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Ragtag  and  Bobtail 

Their  Role  in  North  Carolina  in  1776 

By  Julian  Boyd 


]f  "Nis  a thorough  Aversion  to  Labor  that  makes  people  file  off  to 
I North  Carolina,”  wrote  William  Byrd,  Esquire,  of  Westover, 
in  1728.  Janet  Schaw,  writing  her  Journal  of  a Lady  of  Quality 
in  1776  agreed  thoroughly  with  the  amiable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
in  regard  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State.  But  aver- 
sion to  labor  was  not  the  only  reason  North  Carolina  was  populated. 
Worrisome  debts  caused  some  individuals  to  look  to  Carolina  as  a 
salubrious  place,  legally  and  otherwise,  for  persons  of  their  genre. 
Still  others  came  hither  because — well,  perhaps  because  Bridewell 
and  Newgate  were  overcrowded.  And  one  cannot  read  the  laws  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  eighteenth  century  without  seeing  that  great 
number  of  persons  lived  within  the  State,  most  of  them  having  come 
from  “other  parts”,  who  were  not  over-scupulous  about  their  manner 
of  living — professional,  marital,  and  otherwise.  One  need  point  only 
to  such  laws  as  that  prohibiting  cattle-thieving  by  “great  numbers 
of  Persons  too  indolent  to  get  their  living  otherwise”  and  to  the  laws 
restricting  interracial  marriages.  There  were  some  people  in  North 
Carolina,  of  course,  who  came  for  honest  purposes;  the  Scots  came 
to  make  money. 

The  point  is  that  North  Carolina  does  not  have  an  ancestry  which 
was  motivated  in  settling  the  Colony  by  any  great  and  lofty  purpose 
or  by  any  definite  desire  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  give  up 
cherished  principles.  She  has  no  Mayflower  which  she  can  view  with 
pride,  and  therefore,  imfortunately,  no  exhaustless  store  of  heirloom 
furniture  to  be  held  in  equal  esteem.  To  be  sure,  great  numbers  of 
settlers  did  come  to  North  Carolina  for  liberty  and  freedom  from 
oppression;  but  their  conception  of  “liberty”  and  “oppression”  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  these  phrases  as  they  are  employed  by  ora- 
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tors  on  North  Carolina  day.  De  Foe’s  Captain  Jacque  belonged  to 
the  better  type  of  this  adventurous  element  of  our  ancestry. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the  sort  of  people  who  populated 
North  Carolina — heterogeneous,  grasping,  ignorant,  living  out  of 
hand  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  inclined  to  indolence  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  classes,  inclined  to  astute  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  class — could  not  correctly  be  accredited  with  having  had  a real 
consciousness  of  a noble  and  uplifting  cause.  Yet  that  is  just  what 
is  done  by  romantic  historians.  “There  was  to  the  minds  of  the  col- 
onists something  greater  and  nobler  than  the  English  public  law  as 
applied  to  a royal  province  in  the  eighteenth  century — the  principles 
of  freedom  and  independence.”  Thus  hymns  a typical  North  Caro- 
lina historian. 

Such  a people  would,  and  did,  daringly  fight  King  or  neighbor 
for  a disputed  title  to  a headright  of  bottom  land  or  for  a bunch  of 
notch-eared  cattle.  But  to  the  great  body  of  colonial  unwashed  the 
formula  “Tyranny  of  the  King”  and  “Taxation  without  Representa- 
tion” meant  no  more  than  the  dogmatism  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
green  cheese.  It  meant  not  much  more  than  that  to  the  leaders,  that 
is  as  the  statement  of  a principle;  so  far  as  the  so-called  tyranny  of 
the  King  affected  their  material  interests,  it  was  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  rebellion.  But  such  phrases  nevertheless  made  euphonious, 
mouthy  phrases  for  the  colonial  Colonel  of  Militia  to  use  when 
haranguing  Ragtag  and  Bobtail  who  came  to  town  on  Militia  Day 
to  make  up  his  ragged  ranks. 

It  is  not,  however.  Ragtag  or  Bobtail  whom  we  must  credit  or 
blame  for  the  affair  of  1776.  They  fought  the  Revolution  and  fought 
it  well;  but  they  probably  would  never  have  fought  it  if  they  had 
been  left  alone.  They  were  in  the  militia  because  they  got  a shilling 
a day,  with  rum  occasionally,  and,  more  important,  because  they  were 
afraid  not  to  join.  The  riff-rafif  of  the  backwoods  joined  the  motley 
companies  of  militia  because  the  leaders  who  governed  every  phase 
of  their  lives  would  not  permit  them  to  do  otherwise.  Janet  Schaw 
gives  us  in  her  delightful  Journal  a remarkably  clear  and  accurate 
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insight  into  the  circumstances  under  which  Ragtag  and  Bobtail  were 
persuaded  to  join  the  militia: 

“An  officer  or  committeeman  enters  a plantation  with  his  posse.  The 
alternative  is  proposed,  agree  to  join  us,  and  your  persons  and  properties 
are  safe;  you  have  a shilling  sterling  a day;  your  duty  is  no  more  than 
once  a month  appearing  under  arms  at  Wilmington,  which  will  prove  only 
a merry-making,  where  you  will  have  as  much  grog  as  you  can  drink.  But 
if  you  refuse,  we  are  directly  to  cut  up  your  corn,  shoot  your  pigs,  burn 
your  houses,  seize  your  Negroes,  and  perhaps  tar  and  feather  yourself. 

Not  to  chuse  the  first  requires  more  courage  than  they  are  possessed  of, 
and  I believe  this  method  has  seldom  failed  with  the  lower  sort.” 

This  colonial  replica  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Committeemen, 
told  the  one-slave  farmer  that  the  King  and  his  Parliament  were  out 
to  take  away  his  property,  drive  off  his  cattle,  and  tyrannize  the  land 
generally  if  he  did  not  submit — an  unconscionable  statement  of  what 
they  themselves  proposed  to  do  if  he  rebelled!  So  Ragtag  and  Bob- 
tail  joined,  quick.  Sometimes  they  hesitated  and  went  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  Then 
they  were  hailed  before  the  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions; that  is,  before  the  same  Colonel  of  Militia,  surrounded  by  his 
captains,  sitting  as  a court  of  record.  After  a little  while,  seeing  the 
futility  of  escape,  they  “reeonsidered”  and  took  the  oath. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  we  must  not  blame  Ragtag  and  Bobtail. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  we  must  not  give  them  credit  for  dying 
for  martyred  prineiples  with  a consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing. 
As  good  militiamen,  they  did  what  they  were  told  to  do ; that  is,  they 
did  everything  except  drill.  They  could  hide  behind  a bush  and  shoot 
a running  deer  at  a hundred  yards.  But  drill?  Never.  Janet  S chaw 
tells  of  an  amusing  incident  which  happened  while  the  Wilmington 
militia  were  attempting  to  drill.  The  valet  of  one  of  her  loyalist 
friends  narrowly  escaped  being  tarred  and  feathered  for  being  so 
indiscreet  as  to  laugh  during  the  performance. 

What  of  the  leaders?  Can  we  attribute  to  them  any  more  lofty 
set  of  ideals  than  the  rabble  were  conscious  of?  Janet  Schaw  showed 
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clearly  that  she  saw  that  the  masses  were  led  by  a well-organized 
minority.  “The  inclination  of  this  country,”  she  wrote,  “is  far  from 
being  generally  for  this  work.  Indolent  and  inactive,  they  have  no 
desire  to  move,  even  where  their  own  immediate  interest  calls  them.” 
But  Janet  Schaw  was  in  the  Colony  for  too  brief  a space  to  imder- 
stand  just  how  effectively  the  ruling  class  was  organized,  and  how 
well  they  used  their  organization  to  protect  their  own  interests.  Theirs 
was  a frontier  oligarchy,  or  better,  a land-owning  and  slave-owning 
squirearchy,  which  was  far  more  compact  than  she  thought.  One 
“belonged”  in  colonial  North  Carolina  when  one  owned  sufficient 
slaves  to  maintain  a plantation.  The  squirearchy  was  built  upon  the 
institution  of  slavery.  When  the  colonial  planter  became  used  to 
ruling  his  miniature  kingdom  of  slaves,  he  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  become  servile  himself  when  he  dealt  in  politics.  The  love  of  feu- 
dalism and  its  trappings  was  too  innate.  The  desire  to  rule,  to  be 
looked  up  to,  to  exercise  power — these  things  made  up  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  planter.  When  one  owned  slaves,  one  was  gradually 
looked  upon  as  having  a right  to  opinions,  respect,  and  a seat  on  the 
County  Court.  When  the  last  was  attained,  one  had,  socially,  politi- 
cally, and  otherwise,  arrived.  One  was,  perhaps,  not  wigged,  or  laced, 
or  silver-buckled  as  were  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  England,  but 
one  had  nevertheless  achieved  a sort  of  mysterious  power — a power 
which  more  modern  ages,  in  their  habit  of  looking  upon  Justices  of 
the  Peace  only  as  accomplices  to  hurried  marriages,  cannot  under- 
stand. The  County  Court  in  colonial  North  Carolina  was  the  gateway 
to  fortune.  The  Sheriffwick,  with  its  attractive  fees?  A Colonel  of 
Militia?  The  Clerkship,  with  still  more  coveted  fees?  A seat  in  the 
General  Assembly,  where  one  might  meet  others  of  the  same  circle 
and  feel  at  home  among  them?  One  had  only  to  choose.  And  one 
usually  chose,  since  one  did  not  like  to  shirk  one’s  public  duty — and 
also  since  the  fees  would  compensate  one  for  allowing  the  slaves  to 
ruin  one’s  plantation  while  one  was  away  on  service  for  the  public. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Ragtag  and  Bobtail  followed  the  leaders. 
They  controlled  him  in  the  militia;  they  adjudicated  his  suits  in  the 
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courts;  they  made  his  laws  for  him  at  the  Assembly,  and  still  more 
laws  in  the  County  Court  which  the  Governor  sometimes  never  heard 
about ; and  when  he  died,  they  would  control  his  legacy. 

Since,  then,  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  movement  constituted  in 
themselves  such  an  oligarchical  ruling  class,  could  it  be  logically  sup- 
posed that  they  fought  for  freedom,  independence,  and  democratic 
principles?  Stamp  taxes,  import  duties,  and  navigation  laws,  if  they 
pinched  any  colonists’  toes,  would  pinch  toes  of  this  ruling  class, 
which  owned  the  greatest  part  of  the  land,  earried  the  greatest  amount 
of  commerce,  and  controlled  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  indieation  that  the  leaders  themselves  had  no  profound 
feeling  for  such  principles.  Viewing  their  system  and  their  lives,  it 
is  apparent  that  their  whole  mode  of  living  was  contrary  to  anything 
like  a free,  independent,  and  democratic  country  or  to  a government 
founded  on  sueh  principles.  Governor  Martin,  complaining  that  the 
Principal  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  “farmed  out”  the  deputy  clerkships  in 
the  counties  at  from  four  to  forty  pounds  sterling  a year,  thereby 
leading  to  extortion  by  men  of  no  loyalty,  integrity,  or  ability,  added 
words  that  are  signifieant  as  a commentary  on  the  democracy  of  the 
government  of  the  Colony:  “These  officers  are  sure  of  the  connivanee 
of  the  Magistrates  who  being  for  the  most  part  as  eorrupt  as  ignorant 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  a Clerk  of  the  least  address,  who, 
shamelessly  . . . become  the  vilest  and  most  dangerous  instruments 
of  Tyranny  and  iniquity.”  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  this  statement  by 
saying  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  natural  prejudice  of  the  King’s 
Governor;  but  when  one  looks  at  the  records,  one  finds  that  Governor 
Martin  was  not  far  wrong.  If  there  was  tyranny  in  the  Colony,  it 
was  self-imposed.  In  this  sense,  the  Revolution  inevitably  came  not 
so  much  from  a lack  of  freedom  in  government,  as  from  too  much 
freedom.  Certainly  the  colonists  enjoyed  privileges  of  government 
in  the  management  of  their  local  affairs  that  Englishmen  would  have 
been  proud  to  possess. 

The  eharacters  of  the  leaders  of  this  landed  aristocracy  give  an 
indication  of  their  principles  also.  Historians  call  Cornelius  Harnett 
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a patriot.  Miss  Schaw  called  him  a brute.  Still  we  are  (or  were  up 
to  the  third  printing)  indebted  to  the  Colonial  Dames  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  publication  of  this  literary  and  historical  treasm*e ! Colonel 
Robert  Howe,  reputed  to  be  no  less  a patriot,  was  “deemed  to  be  a 
horrid  animal,  a sort  of  woman  eater”.  Miss  Schaw  assures  us  that 
his  merits  are  overrated,  however,  and  that  it  would  he  in  the  power 
or  mortal  women  to  withstand  him.  How  this  intelligent  lady  came 
later  to  check  this  frontier  leader  is  interesting: 

“Several  of  the  officers  came  up  to  dine,  among  them  Coll.  Howe  who 
with  less  ceremony  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  po- 
litenss  stept  into  an  appartment  adjoining  the  hall,  and  took  up  a book  I 
had  been  reading,  which  he  brought  open  in  his  hand  into  the  company. 

I was  piqued  at  his  freedom  and  reproved  him  with  a half  complement  to 
his  general  good  breeding.  He  owned  his  fault  and  with  much  gallantry 
promised  to  submit  to  whatever  punishment  I should  inflict.  You  shall 
only,  I said,  read  aloud  a few  pages  which  I shall  point  out,  and  I am 
sure  you  will  do  Shakespeare  justice.  He  bowed  and  took  the  book,  but 
no  sooner  observed  that  I had  turned  up  for  him  that  part  of  Henry  IV 
where  Falstaff  describes  his  company  than  he  colored  like  Scarlet.  I 
saw  he  made  the  application  instantly;  however,  he  read  it  thro,  tho’ 
not  with  the  vivacity  he  generally  speaks ; however,  he  recovered  himself, 
and  coming  close  up  to  me,  whispered,  you  will  certainly  get  yourself 
tarred  and  feathered;  shall  I apply  to  be  executioner.^” 

“Tar  and  Feathers”  was  another  favorite  byword  of  the  officers. 
When  their  harangue  about  the  “Tyranny  of  the  King”  failed  to 
work,  with  the  aid  of  West  India  punch,  they  brought  out  the  tar 
and  feathers.  That  worked.  Freedom?  Independence?  Democracy? 
This  aristocracy  was  a water-tight  privileged  class.  They  fought  to 
save  it  from  being  disturbed;  that  is,  they  persuaded  Ragtag  and 
Bobtail  to  help  them  fight. 

Janet  Schaw  visited  North  Carolina  when  the  patriots  were  “in- 
flamed by  the  fury  of  an  ignorant  zeal”.  She  gave  us  what  later  his- 
torians cannot,  or  do  not:  an  intimate  picture  of  the  men  who  were 
the  leaders,  with  their  ideals,  and  the  causes  for  which  they  fought. 
One  cannot  read  her  Journal  without  seeing  the  halo  around  these  men 
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resolve  itself  into  the  rim  of  a bucket  of  tar.  Janet  Schaw  was  a 
Loyalist,  and  she  and  her  brother  had  to  depart  the  Colony  on  that 
account.  But  she  was  intelligent  and  cultured,  far  more  so  than  the 
men  and  women  she  came  in  contact  with  in  North  Carolina.  She 
understood  politics,  and  what  is  more,  she  understood  men.  In  her 
Journal  one  will  find  nothing  of  “sacred  causes”;  the  masses  were  led 
by  the  few,  and  the  few  were  “inspired  by  the  fury  of  an  ignorant 
zeal”.  We  are  truly  indebted  to  the  Colonial  Dames  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  dehghtful  and  valuable  book,  but  we  tremble  to  think  what 
might  happen  if  the  school  children  should  read  what  a Loyalist  has 
written — and  believe  it. 


Warum? 

Rain  weeps  today  — 

Her  sweet  long  tears 

Have  wet  the  trunks  of  many  trees. 

But  it  must  be  a precious  pain 
That  scatters  tulips  through  the  grass 
And  turns  grey  willows  into  gold. 

Agnes  Lillian  Pace. 
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How  Not  to  Get  a Newspaper 

T raining 

By  Louis  Grayes 

I DOUBT  if  there  is  anybody  better  qualified  than  myself  to  tell  the 
wrong  way  to  get  a newspaper  training.  For,  my  own  experi- 
ence is  a perfect  example  of  how  not  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  I was  graduated  from  college  I went  to  New  York, 
and,  after  waiting  around  for  two  or  three  months,  landed  a job  on 
one  of  the  big  dailies.  Various  kinds  of  reporting  fell  to  my  lot,  and 
some  desk  work,  and  off  and  on  I did  special  stories  for  the  Sunday 
magazine  supplement.  Before  going  to  New  York  I had  never  set 
a stick  of  type,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  making  up  forms,  and 
had  never  even  laid  eyes  upon  a linotype  machine.  And  all  the  time 
I was  there  I doubt  if  I made  more  than  three  visits  to  the  composing 
room — and  would  not  have  made  those  if  some  friend  from  down 
home  had  not  come  in  and  asked  to  be  shown  through  the  plant. 

In  brief,  I played  the  newspaper  game  backward.  It  was  about 
as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  start  in  to  play  bridge  before  learning  the 
difference  between  the  ace  of  hearts  and  the  deuce  of  clubs. 

Scores  of  young  men  today  are  making  the  same  mistake.  Impa- 
tient to  become  Irvin  Cobbs  and  Sam  Blythes  and  Frank  Sullivans, 
they  want  to  leap  at  once  into  metropolitan  newspaper  work  without 
learning  the  physical  rudiments  of  newspaper  publishing.  They  are 
in  a hurry — they  don’t  realize  how  much  they  would  profit  in  the  end 
if  they  would  spend  a year  with  types  and  presses  and  slug-cutters 
and  line-gauges  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  printing. 

Now,  of  course  I do  not  mean  that  success  is  impossible  to  the 
newspaper  man  who  does  writing  and  nothing  else.  There  are  many 
who  have  followed  that  path  to  fame  and  fortune.  But  the  chance 
of  achieving  such  a result — as  of  reaching  the  top  in  any  other  calling 
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— is  obliged  to  be  small.  The  reporter  who  discovers  that  his  talent 
for  writing  is  not  as  unusual  as  he  thought  it  was — or,  perhaps,  who 
still  thinks  it  is  of  a high  order  but  finds  that  other  people  are  so  dense 
as  not  to  share  his  opinion — may  have  a chance  at  an  executive  place, 
or  he  may  decide  he  wants  to  establish  a newspaper  of  his  own.  VTien 
that  time  comes  he  will  curse  the  fledgling  folly  that  made  him  skip 
the  humble  beginnings  of  his  profession. 

I am  now  running  my  own  weekly  newspaper.  I like  it  far  better 
than  the  city  newspaper  work  I used  to  do,  and  have  never  regretted 
the  change.  But  in  these  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  not  been 
a day  when  I have  not  realized  how  much  better  off  I would  be,  and 
how  much  more  competently  I could  conduct  my  business,  if  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I had  gone  through  an  apprenticeship  as  the  underling 
of  some  small-town  editor-printer. 

Journalism  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a profession,  and  printing  is  called  a 
trade.  But  journalism  need  be  a profession  no  less  because  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  training  in  the  trade  with  which  it  is  in  such  close  partnership. 

There  are  still  some  old-timers  who  are  rather  inclined  to  scoff  at 
schools  of  journalism — who  think  that  the  best-trained  newspaper 
man  is  the  one  who  starts  in  young  as  a printer’s  devil  and  sticks  to 
the  newspaper  establishment  straight  through.  I do  not  share  that 
view  at  all.  I believe  that  the  school  of  journalism  is  a thoroughly 
sound  idea.  The  sooner  the  conception  of  the  newspaper  man  as  a 
sort  of  irresponsible  vagabond  is  abandoned,  the  better.  He  should 
be  a professional  man  with  the  best  liberal  education  the  best  college 
can  provide,  and  with  all  he  can  get  of  the  special  kind  of  training 
required  for  his  future  career. 

The  question  presents  itself : How  is  the  preparation  for  writing 
to  be  combined  with  mechanical  preparation? 

I am  not  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  several  schools  of  jour- 
nalism in  America.  Some  of  them,  I believe,  have  printing  plants 
as  part  of  their  laboratory  equipment.  ]\Iore  have  not.  These  latter 
devote  their  energies  to  instruction  in  how  to  collect  facts,  how  to 
interview,  how  to  write  a news  story,  how  to  write  an  article  for  the 
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Sunday  magazine,  how  to  write  headlines,  how  to  read  proof,  and 
so  on.  All  of  which  is  useful  enough.  But  they  ought  to  find  some 
way  to  work  this  in  with  the  mechanical  training. 

A system  that  is  proving  successful  in  engineering  education  gives 
what  seems  to  me  a valuable  hint.  Here  in  Chapel  Hill,  where  I live, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina’s  engineering  school  has  put  into 
effect  the  so-called  “cooperative  plan”.  Under  this,  the  members 
of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  part  of  the  time  working  for  Southern  Railway,  the 
Southern  Power  Company  and  other  transportation,  public  utility, 
and  manufacturing  concerns.  A student  keeps  one  of  these  jobs  for 
two  or  three  months,  returns  to  the  campus  for  more  theoretical  in- 
struction, and  then  again  goes  forth  on  another  job.  He  may  be 
tramping  through  the  woods  with  rod  and  chain,  laying  out  a railroad 
line.  He  may  be  a telephone  lineman.  He  may  be  helping  to  build 
a tunnel  or  a bridge.  He  may  be  a draughtsman  in  an  engineer’s 
office.  Railways  and  manufacturers  and  power  companies  are  giving 
their  heartiest  support  to  this  “cooperative  plan”. 

In  institutions  which  cannot  afford  to  equip  their  schools  or  de- 
partments of  journalism  with  printing  plants,  could  there  not  be  per- 
fected some  scheme  like  this,  for  giving  practical  training  to  young 
men  who  intend  to  follow  a newspaper  career? 

However,  many  instances  may  be  cited,  of  men  who  have  won 
success  as  newspaper  men  without  this  sort  of  preparation,  the  fact 
remains:  nobody  is  thoroughly  educated  as  a newspaper  man  unless 
he  has  learned  something  about  the  printing  of  a newspaper. 
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RALEIGH 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Tar  Heel 
capital,  picturesquely  portrayed  by  a 
dispatch  from  that  city  to  the  crusading 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record: 

Slim  Anderson,  daylight  highway- 
man who  slipped  into  Raleigh  five 
weeks  ago,  worth  of  clothing,*  mi- 
nus the  dollars  worth  of  clothnig,** 
minus  the  underwear  which  he 
didn’t  wear,  paid  for  it  with  a pis- 
tol and  later  his  life,  has  reap- 
peared in  Raleigh. 

Police  efficiency  brought  to  light  in 
the  same  dispatch : 

Wednesday  the  sheriff  raided  the 
environs  of  the  state  hospital  and 
found  a still  going  on  full  time,  anf 
the  same  day  the  police  discovered 
that  their  station  had  been  invadef 
by  safe  robbers  who  got  away  with 
the  cash  which  Clerk  Harvey  Cor- 
rell  guards. 

*Sic.  **Sic.  tSic.  tSic. 

Correspondence  from  Raleigh  to  the 
righteous  and  prosperous  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer: 

The  evolutionists  have  been  put- 
ting across  the  most  gigantic  bluff 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Bible  Crusaders  will  call  their 
bluff  and  effectively  smash  their 
line.  . . This  organization  wisely 
sees  that  we  are  engaged  in  a war 
that  can  not  be  run  by  diplomacy 


and  compromise  but  only  by  fight- 
ing through  to  victory 

Their  purpose  and  object  is  the 
elimination  from  our  public  schools 
of  all  text-books  teaching  evolution 
and  German  philosophy. 

EFLAND 

The  Crime  Wave  reaches  the  Pied- 
mont hinterland,  according  to  a staff 
correspondent  of  the  eminent  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald: 

The  citizens  of  this  little  town 
this  morning  were  given  the  biggest 
thrill  of  their  lives  when  three  white 
men,  riding  in  a Chrystler  (sic) 
“Bluebird”  sedan  walked  into  the 
Bank  of  Efland,  pulled  their  re- 
volvers, took  $2,600,  locked  the 
cashier  in  the  vault,  walked  out  of 
the  bank  and  escaped. 

COLUMBIA 

In  the  capital  of  the  Cole  Blease 
Commonwealth,  barbers  do  not  prefer 
blonds,  if  one  may  judge  by  a placard 
appearing  in  a Columbia  sartorial  es- 
tablishment : 

Hereafter,  and  until  further  no- 
tice prices  for  barber  work  for  la- 
dies will  be  as  follows: 

Blond  hair,  bob  . . . 46c. 

Brunette  hair,  bob  . . 36c. 

Blond  hair,  trim  . . 36c. 

Brunette  hair,  trim  . . 26c. 

These  difference  in  price  made 
necessary  because  of  temperament 
and  color  of  hair. 

Try  Fitch  tonic,  very  beautifi- 
cial. 
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CABMAN 

Moral  criticism  in  the  Palmetto 
State,  editorially  stated  in  the  Cadman 
(S.  C.)  Journal: 

The  Countess  of  Cathcart 
should  be  barred  from  our  coun- 
try. She  is  proven  to  undoubted- 
ly be  guilty  of  moral  turpentine. 

FLORENCE 

Signpost  bordering  public  highway 
between  Dillon  and  Florence,  twelve 
miles  from  the  latter  city: 

Flappers  and  Others  Beware ! 

By  the  grace  of  God  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  autoists 
and  joy-riders  are  warned  not  to 
park  along  this  highway.  Viola- 
tors subject  to  arrest. 

FAYETTEVILLE 

Apropos  of  the  passage  of  the  anti- 
think law  by  the  Mississippi  legislature, 
the  editorial  writer  of  the  elderly  Fay- 
etteville (N.  C.)  Observer — the  favor- 
ite family  journal  of  the  Cumberland 
Scots  since  1817 — expresses  the  Me- 
diaeval mind: 

....  It  would  be  best  to  put  a 
ban  on  teaching  evolution  in  the 

public  schools Let’s  not 

use  the  tax  money  of  Farmer 
Jones  to  attempt  to  teach  a boy 
something  that  will  never  benefit 
him. 

HIGH  POINT 

Aesthetic  yearning  of  the  spirit  in 
this  prosperous  city,  as  revealed  in  a 
recent  Sunday  program  printed  by  the 
leading  Methodist  church: 

IMMORTALITY 

“Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a 
forgetting . . .” 

— William  Wordsworth. 


The  annual  turnip  green  dinner 
of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  wUl  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  8th,  from 
twelve  to  one-thirty,  in  the  church 
dining  room.  The  usual  good  eats 
will  be  served  at  the  regular  price 
of  fifty  cents. 


What  a great  day  is  this  to 
commit  one’s  life  ...  to  fel- 
lowship and  service ! 

CHARLOTTE 

A tribute  to  great  women  of  history, 
from  the  columns  of  the  Observer: 

In  the  year  1819,  two  babies 
were  born  whose  lives  were  des- 
tined to  have  a far-reaching  in- 
fluence. One  was  born  in  a stern 
castle  of  Old  England,  the  other 
in  a humble  farmhouse  in  New 
England. 

Queen  Victoria  through  her  wis- 
dom and  kindliness  during  a long 
and  prosperous  reign  has  become 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people.  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham  through  the  merit  of  her 
Vegetable  Compound  has  made 
her  name  a household  word  in 
thousands  of  American  homes. 

Stirring  tribute  to  “America’s  great- 
est poet,”  in  the  following  elegiac  lines 
appearing  in  Charlotte’s  morning  news- 
paper : 

In  studying  the  lives  of  the  world’s 
great  men. 

And  the  value  of  what  they’ve 
done. 

My  memory  holds  them  awhile, 
and  then 

I seem  to  drop  them,  one  by  one. 

I know  no  man  who  can  so  make 
This  heart  swell  in  my  breast 
I know  no  hand  I’d  rather  shake 
Than  that  of  Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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A hosannah  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Con- 
rad, Baptist  spell-binder  and  contri- 
butor to  the  Observer’s  open  forum: 

There  is  not  a preacher  in  North 
Carolina  who  has  any  self-respect 
will  come  out  openly  and  say  I 
swallow  the  Germ  Theory  of  Crea- 
tion. No  evolution  educator  or 
Tiny  Germ  Evolutionist  can  go  be- 
fore our  people  and  talk  Christian 
education  with  an  evolution  badge 
pinned  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  . . 

I am  confident  I speak  for  99  out 
of  every  100  Baptists  in  North 
Carolina. 

ORANGEBURG 

Methods  of  courtship  among  the  col- 
ored citizenry  of  South  Carolina  noted 
in  an  International  News  Service  dis- 
patch emanating  from  Orangeburg: 

Love  powders,  said  to  possess 
potent  powders  in  match-making, 
are  the  basis  for  a brisk  trade 
among  the  colored  element  of 
Orangeburg.  Druggists  catering 
to  this  trade  are  said  to  be  doing 
a brisk  business.  Reluctant  and 
unresponsive  maidens  of  the  dusky 
race  are  said  to  yield  readily  to  the 
powers  of  these  powders.  The  pow- 
ders are  said  to  be  most  effective 
when  sprinkled  over  the  head  of  the 
object  of  affection.  When  this  can- 
not be  accomplished,  a generous 
portion  placed  beneath  the  door  of 
her  room  is  said  to  work  the  magic 
charm  which  delivers  her  into  the 
wooing  arms  of  her  yearning  suitor. 

ALBEMARLE 

Elegiac  prose-poem  (vaguely  remin- 
scent  of  the  immortal  Walt,)  penned  by 
a contributor  to  the  Albemarle  (N.  C.) 
Press. 

A POEM  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

My  captain  Lincoln  does  not  an- 
swer his  lips  are  pale  and  still;  my 
father  does  not  feel  my  arms,  he 


has  no  pulse  nor  wiU;  the  ship  is 
anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voy- 
age closed  and  won,  from  fear  feel 
trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with 
subject  won.  Exult,  O shores,  and 
ring,  O bells ! But  I with  mourn- 
ful tread,  walk  the  deck  of  my  cap- 
tain Lincoln  lies  fallen  cold  and 
dead. 

Fish  story  related  by  this  same  es- 
timable print: 

Messrs.  Henry  Snuggs  and  W.  S. 
Hurt  went  fishing  Monday,  the 
22nd  and  made  such  a big  catch 
that  they  hung  up  in  the  mud  when 
they  started  home  and  had  to  be 
pulled  out. 

CHAPEL  HILL 

Sign  nailed  above  the  entrance  of 
the  village  garage: 


GARAGE 

All  Work  Quarantined 


GASTONIA 

From  the  Piedmont  Textile  Journal, 
published  in  the  “combed  yarn  center 
of  the  South”: 

Mrs.  Nellie  Gordon  who  lives 
13  miles  from  Monroe  told  out  of 
her  own  mouth  as  follows:  I had 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  it  af- 
fected my  legs  so  that  they  were 
twice  or  three  times  their  normal 
size  and  ...  I could  not  walk  ex- 
cept on  two  crutches. 

Something  was  said  about  send- 
ing me  to  John  (sic)  Hopkins,  but 
the  doctors  said  that  would  not  do 
me  any  good  but  would  be  a waste 
of  time  and  money.  So  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  I came  to  the  meet- 
ing walking  on  two  crutches.  I 
was  anointed  with  oil  by  Mrs.  Olive. 

I came  back  Sunday  afternoon  and 
was  anointed  and  prayed  for  again 
and  then  I threw  my  crutches  away 
and  have  never  used  them  since.  . . 

I can  now  walk  with  a springing 
elastic  step  like  a 16-year  old  girl. 
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Place  Aux  Dames 

The  Island  of  the  Great  Mother,  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  B.  W.  Heubsch — The 
Viking  Press:  New  York;  328pp.  $2.50. 

ONE  of  the  more  recent  pebbles  to  be  cast  into  the  pool  of  con- 
temporary American  letters  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
less  of  a splash  than,  in  the  opinion  of  this  and  other  readers, 
it  deserves — a circumstance  perhaps  due  to  its  landing  in  the  Ameri- 
can puddle  on  the  bounce.  By  which  ponderous  trope,  surprise  is  to 
be  expressed  at  the  small  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the  trans- 
lation of  Hauptmann’s  The  Island  of  the  Great  Mother.  This 
amiable  satire  on  the  timeless  and  timely  topic  of  feminism,  done  with 
care  as  to  both  the  whole  and  its  parts,  and  featured  by  many  very 
pretty  bits  of  passage  work,  takes  rank  as  an  event  in  the  contem- 
porary intellectual  life  of  America  as  much  as  of  Europe. 

The  tale  is  cast  in  the  Utopian  pattern,  conventional  as  to  exter- 
nals; but  it  is  a Utopia  finally  turned  wrong  side  out,  in  accord  with 
the  fashion  of  Utopias  in  these  not  overly  hopeful  days.  A shipload 
of  women,  of  various  stages  of  sophistication,  are  shipwrecked  on  the 
traditionally  well-stocked,  comfortable,  beautiful  desert  island.  The 
only  male  human  being  is  the  young  son  of  one  of  the  castaways.  A 
matriarchy  is  evolved  and  encounters  sadly  un-Utopian  setbacks. 
A conflict  sets  in  between  Motherland  and  Manland  (for,  quaintly 
enough,  such  has  made  its  appearance).  This  piquant  situation 
has  its  obvious  possibilities  for  satire;  Hauptmann  makes  use  of 
them  all,  and  several  not  so  obvious. 

The  satire  is  not  of  the  savage  sort;  conveyed  by  delicate  and  in- 
tricate symbolism  and  an  amiable  irony,  the  moral  is  so  gently  sug- 
gested that  even  the  most  ardent  feminist  can  afford  to  smile.  II- 
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luminated  by  observations  on  the  human  comedy  in  general,  reflecting 
the  experiences  and  ideas  of  a lifetime,  this  book  is  far  more  than 
Hauptmann’s  contribution  to  the  feminist  question  alone.  And  it 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  polish  and  artistry  of  the  writing,  surpris- 
ingly much  of  which  has  been  retained  in  the  competent  and  at  times 
inspired  translation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Muir. 

W.  Freeman  Twaddell 

Hunting  Songs 

Over  the  Orass,  by  Will  H.  Ogilvie;  illiistrated  by  Lionel  Edwards.  New  York:  Scribner’s. 

82  pp.  $6.00. 

“Come  what  may,  we  have  had  our  day, 

Over  the  grass” 

Although  Will  Ogilvie  may  never  be  a serious  rival  of  Masefield,  his  minor 
note  will  be  one  long  remembered  both  in  his  green  England  and  in  the  States. 
His  lilting,  spirited  hunting  songs  are  full  of  life  and  color,  and  radiate  a fine,  sin- 
cere joy  in  life.  In  them  the  ancient  English  squire  lies  again,  with  ruddy  cheeks 
and  hearty,  wholesome  laughter;  in  them  are  the  lighthearted  schoolboy,  the  hard- 
riding  countryman,  the  town  dandy  (none  the  less  hardriding)  ; in  them  are  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  hunting  field  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  foxhunter. 

Perhaps  the  best  verse  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  written  in  the  realm  of  chansons  de  la 
chasse,  since  he  published  his  delightful  Scattered  Scarlet  several  years  ago,  is  to 
be  found  in  this  latest  volume.  And  illustrations  in  color  by  that  popular  British 
painter,  Lionel  Edwards,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  book.  The  first  stanza 
of  “English  Grass”  is  representative  of  the  huntsman-poet: 

Come,  horsemen  aU,  from  every  field  21 

And  taste  this  rare  delight, 

And  see  what  English  pastures  yield 
To  those  whose  hearts  beat  right! 

Come,  haste  and  quaff  the  stirrup-cup  I 
Turn  down  the  empty  glass ! 

The  horn  is  blown,  the  hunt  is  up. 

And  here’s  our  English  grass ! 

Obviously,  stirring  stuff.  But,  in  addition  to  his  sportsman’s  lyrics,  (which  tend 
at  times  to  become  even  a bit  t-oo  red  blooded  and  muscular)  there  are  several 
pieces  which,  because  of  their  very  simplicity  and  quietness,  show  the  poet’s  deft 
touch,  rather  than  that  of  the  ballad  singer.  Witness  his  description  of  the 
death  of  the  royal  stag — 
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He  fell.  The  sunset  turned  the  hill  to  blood. 

His  heavy  antlers  leaned  like  broken  spars. 

His  great  bulk  lying  lonely  in  the  flood 

Laid  bare  its  wreckage  to  the  pitying  stars. 

Rather  in  contrast,  this,  to  the  foxhunting  songs  in  which  the  dappled  hounds 
are  urged  with  horn  and  holloa  to  tear  their  fox  limb  from  limb ! The  few  other 
poems  which  do  not  deal  directly  with  sport,  while  forming  the  minor  note  in 
Over  the  Grass,  are  the  ones  on  which  the  poet  must  hang  his  hopes  for  lasting 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  appreciation.  The  slight  strain  of  mysticism  which 
runs  through  “The  Heron”  is  noteworthy.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this  minor  note  which 
makes  it  no  crime  to  mention  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  the  same  breath  with  Masefield. 

R.  P.  Harriss 

Briefer  Mention 

In  Aunt  Mdhaly’s  Cabin,  A Negro  Melodrama  in  One  Act,  by  Paid  Green.  New  York; 
Samuel  French  $.60. 

The  author  of  The  No  ’Count  Boy  has  written  an  intensely  readable  play,  but 
one  which  would  be  rather  elaborate  for  the  Little  Theatre.  The  scene  is  a Cape 
Fear  river  swamp  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  cast  of  characters  includes  Jack-Muh- 
Lantern,  Raw-Head-and-Bloody-Bones,  and  sundry  other  hunts.  The  ghost  of  the 
witch-woman.  Aunt  Mahaly,  works  strange  things  with  Blue-Gum  Ed  and  Boll- 
Weevil,  two  negro  murderers.  A very  worth-while  play,  comparable  to  The  Em- 
peror Jones,  but  a good  deal  bloodier. 

R.  P.  H. 

Peter  Pantheism,  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  1926,  216  pp.  $2.00. 

In  these  all  but  too  familiar  essays  some  sensible  ideas  are  impractically  pre- 
sented and  some  hoary  platitudes  are  tricked  out  in  smart,  even  gay,  habiliments. 
Mr.  Schauffler  assumes  dignity  only  occasionally,  for  comic  effect,  and  is  a whit 
more  garrulous  and  informal  than  the  occasion  demands,  though  he  writes  with  a 
certain  charm,  largely  dependent  on  the  brightness  of  his  newly  coined  words  and 
somewhat  dulled  by  their  mint-dust.  Narrative,  autobiography,  and  verse  appear  to 
the  advantage  of  the  essays.  A magical  elusiveness,  which  the  author  calls  Peter 
Pantheism,  links  widely  different  subjects:  Unhorn  Words,  Cupid  in  Kilts  (and 

in  knickerbockers).  Jazzy  Anna,  A Word  for  Adam’s  Costume,  and  Timesquarese. 

Ethel  M.  Davis. 

The  Butter  and  Egg  Man,  a comedy  in  three  acts,  by  George  S.  Kaufman,  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright;  $2.00. 

The  Butter  and  Egg  Man  is  a farce,  at  times  bordering  on  melodrama,  and  is 
very  successful  satire  on  the  theatrical  profession.  The  satire  is  in  the  character 
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delineation  and  is  pretty  well  done,  though  not  cleverly  done  for  there  is  nothing 
clever  in  the  play.  The  play  is  no  more  interesting  than  a Scott  Fitzgerald  novel, 
and  for  the  same  reason:  flappers,  brainless  men-about-town,  and  yokels  are  good 
enough  subjects  for  vaudeville  skits,  but  they  are  too  shallow  for  literature — unless 
for  sordid  realism. 

Gay  Allen. 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  by  Anita  Loos.  Boni  and  Liveright:  New  York;  217  pp.  $1.76. 

I read  this  “illuminating  diary  of  a professional  lady”  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion by  Mencken,  only  to  find  that  he  praised  it  because  it  contains  half  a para- 
graph about  him  and  advertises  in  the  Mercury.  The  title  is  intriguing,  the  cover 
is  attractive,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Ralph  Barton;  but  Anita  Loos  does  not  live 
up  to  the  lecherous  title,  the  humor  is  neither  entertainingly  risque  nor  humorous,  and 
Ralph  Barton  plays  a mean  joke  on  us  by  illustrating  the  contents  of  the  book 
rather  than  the  engaging  title. 

G.  A. 

Poems  for  People,  by  Martha  Banning  Thomas.  Boston:  The  Cedar  Tree  Press;  47  pp. 

This  very  thin  volume  of  verse  by  the  New  England  poet  contains  unexpected 
warmth  and  lovliness,  and  a sureness  in  portraying  gardens  and  people  which  is 
still  more  surprising.  Aside  from  this,  the  book  is  interesting  as  being  the  first 
production  of  the  new  Boston  publishing  house.  If  the  publishers  continue  to 
produce  work  as  meritorious  as  this,  their  first  venture,  they  may  be  reasonably 
certain  of  success. 
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May — The  blackbird  blows  his  yellow  flute  . . 

And  rolls  away  the  notes  in  careless  glee. 

— Francis  Ledwidge. 


Making  a Martyr  of  Mencken. — First  Tennessee,  then  Mississip- 
pi, then  Massachusetts.  So  it  goes.  A notable  Trinity,  indeed. 

It  wasn’t  such  a terrible  shock  to  see  Mississippi  go  under,  after 
Tennessee’s  admirable  example.  But  to  see  Massachusetts,  led  by 
Boston, — it  is  too  much.  True  enough,  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
differs  in  some  minor  details  from  that  of  the  two  Southern  States, 
but  the  difference  is  of  but  little  moment.  The  Southern  strong- 
holds of  Ignoranturnism  merely  object  to  the  theory  that  the  homo 
sapiens  is  a mammal,  while  the  Chase  Commonwealth  would  have  its 
Pure-in-Heart  believe  that  the  stork  really  brings  the  babies.  The 
Tennessee-Mississippi  coalition  would  only  do  away  with  thought; 
Massachusetts  would  prohibit  both  thought  and  instinct.  It  is  a far 
cry  from  the  eradication  of  thought  (through  legal  statutes)  to  pro- 
mulgation of  the  belief  that  sex  is  non-existent  (also  by  statute). 

The  very  frankly  moral  article  published  in  the  April  Grunhuch, 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Asbury  (descendent  of  the  late  Bishop  Asbiny) 
which  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  Boston’s  Watch  and 
Ward  Wigglesworth,  while  not  so  long  as  “The  Scarlet  Letter” 
(written  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  in  1863!)  is  considerably  more  pointed 
in  its  conclusion.  It  happens  to  be  the  pathetic  story  of  a small-town 
harlot  damned  by  the  shouting  Methodists  of  Farmington,  Mo.  But 
largely,  no  doubt,  because  it  appeared  in  the  American  Mercury  in- 
stead of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston  banned  it.  Mr.  H.  L.  Men- 
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cken,  anathema  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  visited  Boston  and  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  arrested  for  vending  “lewd  and  lascivious”  litera- 
ture. His  coming  to  that  godly  city  was  heralded  far  and  wide  by 
the  newspapers.  And  according  to  the  Associated  Press’  enthusiastic, 
if  not  altogether  grammatical,  report,  it  required  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chase  and  his  burly  police  aides  to  pene- 
trate the  crowd  which  had  gathered  about  the  vender  of  bootleg 
thought.  Over-night,  Mr.  Mencken  became  a martyr.  His  subse- 
quent vindication  in  a Boston  court  has  not  prevented  his  continuing 
as  such.  The  April  issue  of  the  Mercury,  already  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers, was  forthwith  declared  taboo  as  far  as  the  United  States 
mail  service  is  concerned.  April  copies  are  now  priceless. 

The  city  of  Charleston  disclaimed  that  interesting  form  of  rhyth- 
mic contortion  known  as  the  “Charleston”.  Boston  can  scarcely 
disclaim  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chase.  That  worthy  was  born  in  Boston,  of 
Boston  parents,  in  1872;  the  temple  of  learning,  Boston  University, 
conferred  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B.  upon  him;  and  since  1907  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  boys,  with  his  office  in  Park  Square. 
He  is  Boston’s  own. 

And  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  INIencken  is  made  a martyr  and  Massa- 
chusetts takes  her  rightful  place  alongside  of  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Afterthought. — As  for  the  Knopfman  himself,  one  cannot  but  re- 
mark his  coming,  more  and  more,  to  be  the  darling  of  the  rah-rah  lads 
— a regrettable  situation.  An  editor  who  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
courage young  writers  worthy  of  being  encouraged,  and  who,  in 
some  provinces  (notably,  the  novel)  is  a brilliant  critic,  suffers  from 
being  forced  to  pose  as  the  private  god  of  the  dilettante  pink  souls. 
Yet  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  he  has  continued  to  play  to  the  undergrad- 
uate grandstand  with  enthusiasm  approaching  naivete. 
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About  Archive  Authors 

Louis  Graves  is  perhaps  the  most  envied  newspaper  editor  in  North  Carolina. 
Beginning  his  career  with  the  New  York  Times,  he  rapidly  made  a name  for  him- 
self in  metropolitan  newspaperdom,  only  to  abandon  his  profession  to  accept  a po- 
sition as  professor  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Not  many 
years  ago  he  gave  up  his  work  at  the  university  to  edit  his  chatty  and  intelligent 
little  Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  Now,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  is  “taking  it  easy” 
in  his  delightful  village, — publishing  his  paper,  occasionally  contributing  to  the 
larger  reviews,  and  once  in  a great  while  publishing  some  verse  in  his  old  friend, 
the  Times.  He  is  an  excellent  tennis  player  and  has  written  some  corking  good 
tennis  stories  for  the  popular  magazines.  From  behind  the  smoke  of  his  well-caked 
pipe  he  peers  out  somewhat  like  a good-humored  sphinx.  His  friends — and  they  are 
many- — all  swear  that  his  is  the  ideal  life.  * * * * Brooke  McIntosh  is 

an  undergraduate  of  Duke  University  whose  home  is  a certain  seaport  city  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  seen  what  he  describes,  but  he  has  changed  a name  or  two. 
’*■***  The  poets  in  this  number  are  John  Richard  Moreland,  of  the  Nor- 
folk group,  Agnes  Lillian  Pace,  of  Colorado,  Peggy  Pond  Church,  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Ethel  M.  Davis,  of  the  editorial  board  of  this  magazine.  * * * * 

Helen  Chandler,  a native  of  eastern  North  Carolina,  has,  we  believe,  given  a 
highly  accurate  picture  of  the  small-town  Methodist  preacher’s  home.  * * * * 

Julian  Boyd  has  been  doing  research  work  inNorth  Carolina  history;  and,  while 
he  will  doubtless  have  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  buzzing  about  his 
ears  like  mad  hornets  before  he  gets  through,  he  is  getting  more  than  one  chuckle 
out  of  it.  * * * * George  Gercke,  who  writes  so  intimately  of  Heywood 

Broun,  is  a young  newspaperman  who  came  South  recently  “to  look  around”.  While 
connected  with  the  New  York  World  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Broun.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  Durham  Morning  Herald. 


Correspondence 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Archive: 

It  is  an  excellent  paper  you  are  editing  . . . from  the  time  our  eyes  are  attracted  by 
the  Beardsley-like  pen  and  ink  drawings  to  the  time  they  reach  the  notes  about  contributors. 
...  I am  suggesting  it  as  a model  for  our  college  editors. 

Grant  C.  Knight, 

Department  of  Literature,  University  of  Kentucky. 
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GATES  AJAR—  {Gontirmed  from  page  15] 

metics  were  dog-eared  and  dirty  past  recognition — but  for  other  rea- 
sons than  much  study,  Sara  remembered.  There  were  whole  piles 
of  such  religious  magazines  as  The  North  Carolina  Christian  Advo- 
cate, The  Nashville  Advocate,  The  Pentecostal  Herald,  The  South- 
ern Methodist,  and  others.  All  of  them  were  replete  with  the  time- 
honored  phrases  of  Methodism — “the  workings  of  the  Spirit”,  “the 
marvelous  visitation  of  grace”,  “sanctification”,  “backsliding  breth- 
ren”, “fallen  from  grace”.  There  were  dozens  of  books  of  the  kind 
that  old-fashioned  Methodist  circuit  riders  revelled  in — Clark’s  Com- 
mentaries, The  History  of  Israel,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  a highly  val- 
ued set  of  Journals  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  the  last  thirty  years — one  for  each  year  of 
Jonathan’s  ministry.  There  were  only  two  things,  thought  Sara,  that 
Methodist  preachers  had  in  abundance,  and  those  two  things  were 
children  and  books.  As  she  idly  placed  the  books  in  the  box  her 
thoughts  went  back  over  the  thirty  years  during  which  she  had  been 
a minister’s  wife.  They  had  been  years  full  of  sacrifice  and  hardship, 
for  Jonathan’s  salary  had  always  been  small.  During  the  years  when 
he  had  been  a circuit  rider,  generous  members  of  his  country  churches 
would  provide  him  with  cured  hams,  butter  and  eggs,  molasses,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  around  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  chickens  and 
turkeys.  However,  even  with  the  aid  of  frequent  “poundings”,  it 
had  sometimes  been  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  and  Sara  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  pretty,  dainty  things  that  other  women  treasirred.  She 
did  not  even  have  time  to  make  the  parsonage  yard  orderly  and  to 
plant  a few  flowers  before  Jonathan  was  moved  again.  In  moments 
of  depression  she  grew  tired  of  moving  so  often  and  of  living  in  places 
where  everything  had  to  be  provided  by  a Ladies’  Aid  or  a Mission- 
ary Society.  She  became  disgusted  with  having  to  entertain  the  pre- 
siding elder  and  the  board  of  stewards  every  time  quarterly  confer- 
ence met,  when  they  all  sat  around  in  her  house  and  told  Methodist 
preacher  jokes.  She  was  disappointed — secretly,  of  course — in  the 
children;  when  they  were  small  they  had  seemed  so  unusual  that  she 
was  sure  they  were  destined  for  brilliant  careers,  but  they  had  turned 
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out  to  be  only  normal  men  and  women.  She  wondered  sometimes  if 
they  had  not  been  too  much  repressed.  Jonathan  had  always  insisted 
that  the  pastor’s  children  must  be  models  for  the  community,  and 
he  had  allowed  them  very  little  freedom.  In  those  days  he  had  been 
violently  opposed  to  all  forms  of  worldly  amusements.  He  had 
preached  hell-fire  and  brimstone  sermons  against  them,  deriving  evi- 
dence for  his  statements  from  the  Scriptm-e;  on  these  occasions  he 
was  supported  by  long-drawn-out  “A-mens”  from  the  front  pews 
where  sat  the  “pillars”  of  the  church. 

In  spite  of  repeated  disappointments,  Sara  always  looked  forward 
with  eagerness  to  going  to  a new  charge.  Even  now  as  she  sat  on 
the  floor  surrounded  by  books,  she  was  wondering  if  by  any  chance 
the  next  parsonage  would  be  newly  painted,  if  the  floors  would  be 
pretty,  if  the  curtains  would  be  new  or  only  freshly  laundered.  Per- 
haps there  might  even  be  a pretty  flower  garden  without  crabgrass 
choking  all  the  flowers.  Of  course  it  was  too  wonderful  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  suppose  there  should  be  a furnace!  She  hoped  the  congre- 
gation would  be  larger  than  this  one.  Jonathan  might  preach 
more  interesting  sermons  if  he  had  better  congregations  to  listen  to 
him;  empty  pews  were  discouraging  to  any  preacher. 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  and  through  the  window  Sara  saw 
on  the  porch  a messenger  boy  with  a telegram  in  his  hand.  She 
started  up  eagerly  to  get  it.  As  she  crossed  the  room  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  a mirror.  In  her  bright  dreams  of  a moment 
ago  she  had  been  young  again;  there  had  been  hope  and  joy  of  living. 
What  she  saw  in  the  mirror  was  a woman  with  dishevelled  grey  hair, 
with  tired  eyes  surrounded  by  a network  of  little  wrinkles,  her  figure 
dressed  in  a torn  and  dirty  bungalow  apron.  The  thought  came  to 
her  that  she  was  old — ^that  Jonathan  was  old — that  this  was  merely 
a repetition  of  what  had  happened  many  times  before — always  with 
disappointment.  What  difference  did  it  make  anyway?  Sara’s 
shoulders  drooped;  her  arms  were  relaxed  from  their  tenseness  and 
hung  loosely  at  her  sides;  her  face  lost  its  bright  look.  Slowly  she 
went  back  to  her  work  as  she  heard  Susannah’s  footsteps  going  to 
the  door. 
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Classified  Index,  Volume  XXXVIII 

few  copies  of  the  April  Poetry 
Number  of  The  Archive  are  still 
to  be  had.  So  many  commenda- 
tory notes,  apropos  the  poetry 
number,  have  been  received  that 
we  feel  justified  in  quoting  from  a 
few  of  them — 


I wish  very  especially  to  congratulate  you  upon  producing 
so  alert  and  interesting  a number,  one  which  Mrs.  Scollard  and 
I have  most  heartily  enjoyed.-  We  join  in  wishing  you  contin- 
ued success.  — Clintox  Scollaub. 

It  is  a most  excellent  issue,  and  I wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  assemblage  of  such  a fine  group  of  poems. 

— WrLLiAM  Stanijiy  Braithwajte. 

The  poetry  number  of  The  Archive  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  material  that  you  have  collected  would  do  credit  to  any 
poetry  journal  in  the  United  States.  — Jay  B.  Hubbell. 

That’s  an  achievement  in  your  poetry  number  that  an  old 
and  established  magazine  might  be  proud  of. 

— Kathbyn  Woeth. 

I am  quite  frankly  delighted  with  it.  It  is  full  of  first- 
class  poetry,  and  is  beautifully  printed. 

— Virginia  Lyne  Tunstaix. 

The  Archive  has  maintained  an  unusually  high  standard 
and  the  poetry  number  is  the  best  issue  so  far. 

— Nell  Battle  Lewis. 


Other  congratulatory  letters  have  been  received,  from  time  to  time, 
from  Paul  Green,  George  Bond,  DuBose  Heyward,  Gerald  W.  John- 
son, Donald  Davidson,  and  other  writers  interested  in  the  South,  for 
which  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation. 

The  Archive  will  suspend  publication  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September. 


Two  Poems 

By  Harold  V inal 

Soldier 

Field  mice  go  in  velvet  clad, 
But  I am  well  content 
To  be  as  any  other  lad 
In  this  poor  regiment. 

I hear  the  shrilling  of  the  fife 
Above  this  sad  parade, 

So  I am  solemnized  by  Life, 
Who  once  was  renegade. 


Ghostly  Reaper 

Now  while  the  wind  is  up  I hear 
A dark  scythe  swung  in  air, 

A door  creaks  by  the  crooked  elm — 
Who  is  reaping  there  ? 

Who  goes  to  cut  the  field  tonight 
Beside  the  lily  pond? 

Who  comes  to  swing  a rusty  scythe 
From  Limbo,  or  beyond? 


Envy 

I envy  people  who  are  calm, 

My  heart’s  as  restless  as  the  rain, 

On  quiet  days  a breaking  twig 
Will  startle  it  to  pain. 

I envy  people  who  can  pass 

Beneath  a wildly  singing  bird. 

And  walk  complacently  along 
As  if  they  had  not  heard. 

For  it  is  I,  and  never  they. 

Who  am  as  witless  as  the  rain — 

A twig,  a foolish  bird,  what  have 
These  things  to  do  with  pain? 

Louise  Webster 


Moon  -Glamour 

I never  knew  that  moonlight  was  so  white ; 

I never  knew  a lawn  could  change  and  flow 
A molten  silver  lake,  until  the  night 

We  watched  the  moon  ride  high  and  then  sink  low. 

A night  mysterious — all  bluish  dream. 

With  whispers  from  the  trees  in  chirring  drone  . . . . 
Tonight  the  moon  sailed  down  her  westering  stream 
In  wasted  magic  where  I watched  alone. 

May  FolweU  Hoisington 
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Coffee  and  H uman  F elicity 

By  Gay  Allen 

— Locus  est  et  plurihus  Umbris. — Horace. 

HE  society  of  England  during  the  reign  of  the  coffee  houses  is 
j similar  in  a great  many  respects  to  the  American  society  of 
1926,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  other  institution  has  ever 
come  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  eighteenth-century  coffee  house, 
a study  of  this  famous  institution  should  arouse  more  than  our  usual 
rather  indifferent  interest  in  the  institutions  of  the  past. 

The  rise  of  the  coffee  houses  followed  the  turmoil  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  during  which  society  was  horn  anew.  The  development 
of  the  coffee  house  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  great  Middle  Class. 
This  birth  and  growth  of  the  bourgeois  spirit  was,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  rapid  amelioration,  and  growing  economic  stability,  for  the 
common  people.  Samuel  Pepys  is  an  outstanding  and  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  new  society.  Dr.  Johnson  was  also  of  this  middle  class,  but 
he  is  not  so  typical  as  Pepj^s.  Thus,  though  all  classes  of  people 
attended  the  coffee  houses,  the  houses  represented  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  plain,  average  man.  No  doubt  the  realization 
of  his  own  importance  in  the  world  of  politics  and  in  society  inspired 
the  common  man  to  assert  himself,  and  at  the  coffee  house  he  not  only 
found  an  audience  but  he  also  found  men  with  the  same  interests  as 
his  own. 

The  present  society  of  America  is  as  democratic  as  the  English 
eighteenth-century  society,  as  materialistic  and  rational,  and  stable 
economically  and  politically.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  inter- 
ests are  different  in  many  respects:  our  domestic  life  is  more  inter- 
esting and  absorbing,  with  its  modern  conveniences  and  luxuries ; and 
the  equality  of  women  would  certainly  make  modern  coffee  houses 
different  from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  we  nof  longer 
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believe,  with  the  Queen  Anne  age  that  “wit,  like  wine,  intoxicates  the 
brain,  too  strong  for  feeble  woman  to  withstand.”  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  need  a substitute  for  the  old  English  coffee  house  and 
that  we  have  no  satisfactory  substitute. 

But  let  us  approach  a solution  to  this  problem  by  first  considering 
the  development  of  the  institution. 

II 

The  first  coffee  house  in  England  was  established  at  Oxford  in 
1650  by  a Jew  named  Jacobs.  It  seems  to  have  been  popular  from 
the  very  beginning.  Two  years  later  one  was  set  up  at  Cornhill  by 
a Greek  named  Pasquet,  who  used  a cast  of  his  o^vn  head  as  the  sign. 
A few  years  later  coffee  houses  were  very  numerous  all  over  London. 
Sir  Roger  North  says  concerning  Cambridge,  “It  is  become  a custom 
after  chapel  to  repair  to  one  or  other  of  the  coffee  houses  where  hours 
are  spent  in  talking  and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers.” 

Mission  gives  us  a very  good  picture  of  the  London  coffee  houses : 
“These  houses,  which  are  very  numerous  in  London,  are  extremely 
convenient.  You  have  all  manner  of  News  there;  you  have  a good 
Fire,  which  you  may  sit  by  as  long  as  you  please;  You  have  a Dish  of 
Coffee,  you  meet  your  Friend  for  the  Transaction  of  Business,  and 
all  for  a Penny,  if  you  don’t  care  to  spend  more.” 

But  the  description  of  the  Smyrna  Coffee  House  by  the  Tatler  is 
still  better:  “This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  ingenius  gentlemen  in  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  who  have  a mind  to  be 
instructed  in  the  noble  Sciences  of  Music,  Poetry,  and  Politics,  that 
they  repair  to  the  Smyrna  Coffee  in  Pall  Mall,  betwixt  the  hours 
of  eight  and  ten  at  night,  where  they  may  be  instructed  gratis,  with 
elaborate  ESSAYS  hy  word  of  mouth  on  all,  or  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  Arts.  The  disciples  are  to  prepare  their  bodies  with  three 
dishes  of  bohea,  and  purge  their  brains  with  two  pinches  of  snuff.  If 
any  young  student  gives  indication  of  parts,  by  listening  attentively, 
or  asking  a pertinent  question,  one  of  the  professors  shall  distinguish 
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him  by  taking  snuff  out  of  his  box  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
audience — 

“N.  B.  The  seat  of  learning  is  now  removed  from  the  corner  of 
the  chimney  on  the  left  hand  towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  over  against  the  Are;  a revolution  much 
lamented  by  the  porters  and  chairmen,  who  were  much  edified  through 
a pane  of  glass  that  remained  broken  all  the  last  summer.” 

Coffee  houses  were  more  orderly  and  of  a higher  type  than  the 
taverns  of  the  period.  They  were  clean  and  neat — we  are  told  that 
no  one  was  even  allowed  “to  spit  out  of  the  chimney  corner” — as  a 
rule,  and  Addison  pays  tribute  to  the  demure  and  charming  women 
who  sat  at  the  counters.  The  rules  were  usually  something  like  this: 
swearing,  fine  1 s ; quarrel  ‘dishes  round’ ; discussions  on  religion,  card 
playing,  and  dicing  prohibited ; wager  above  5 s not  allowed.  Every- 
one attended  the  coffee  houses.  There  friends  met  to  talk.  Business 
engagements  were  fulfilled  there.  Many  men  had  their  mail  addressed 
to  their  favorite  coffee  house,  as  Swift  did  while  he  was  in  London 
and  was  writing  his  Journal  to  Stella.  And  even  contributions  to  the 
Guardian  and  Spectator  were  received  at  Button’s,  in  Russell  Street, 
rather  than  at  an  office.  When  any  one  wanted  to  find  a man,  he 
asked  not  where  he  lived  but  what  coffee  house  he  attended. 

Each  house  had  its  own  distinctive  class  of  patrons.  For  instance, 
the  Grecian  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  learned  men.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Hr.  Halley  were  habitues.  St.  James  was 
a Whig  house  (the  Spectator  often  went  there  to  hear  political  discus- 
sions), White’s  and  the  Cocoa  Tree  were  great  Tory  houses,  while 
the  less  aristocratic  Tory  society  met  at  Bell  Tavern.  The  literary 
men  went  to  Will’s,  in  Bow  Street,  where  Dryden  ruled  his  kingdom 
and  the  three  unities  were  argued  over.  The  Spectator  speaks  of 
being  at  the  coffee  house  at  six  in  the  morning.  Around  7:45  the 
Westminster  students  entered.  About  the  same  time  others  came 
dressed  in  their  night  gowns  ‘to  advertise  their  own  laziness.’  Men 
of  fashion  attended  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  again  from 
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four  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  they  remained  throughout 
the  entire  evening  as  did  Dryden. 

But  regardless  of  individual  habits  of  attendance,  everyone  at- 
tended, and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  coffee  houses  from  1650 
to  1750  was  probably  greater  than  the  influence  of  any  other  one  insti- 
tution. The  temper  of  the  whole  age  was  reflected  in  the  coffee  house 
life,  which  “created  the  taste  of  an  age  and  swayed  the  ideas  of  an 
epoch.” 

Ill 

Evidently  the  eighteenth-century  coffee  house  of  England  would 
never  have  lost  its  power  and  influence,  and  even  its  very  existence, 
if  it  had  continued  serving  the  social  and  intellectual  needs  of  the 
country  completely  and  satisfactorily.  The  reasons  for  the  decline 
are  somewhat  matters  for  conjecture,  but  we  would  do  well  to  con- 
jecture a bit  before  attempting  to  revive  the  institution. 

No  doubt  the  national  economic  changes  (during  which  both  pri- 
vate and  national  wealth  grew  rapidly),  increase  in  nmnber  and  im- 
portance of  newspapers,  and  wearing  off  of  the  novelty  of  coffee  all 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  institution.  Some  critics  have  sug- 
gested that  drinking  coffee  probably  lost  its  vogue  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  coffee,  a condition  which  Americans  report  that 
they  always  And  in  England  today.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  decline  of  the  institution  was  the  result  of  a decline  of  interest  in 
the  forum,  which  was  what  the  coffee  house  amounted  to. 

In  the  age  of  the  coffee  house  we  find  practically  none  of  the 
intimate  and  personal  note  in  writing:  Pope’s  poetry  was  thought  to 
be  a perfect  model  for  future  poets.  Ever\nvhere  in  the  kingdom 
there  seemed  to  be  a feeling  of  superiority  and  self-satisfaction.  And 
the  artiflcial  crowd  in  the  coffee  house  represents  everjdhing  in  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne.  The  rise  of  romanticism  and  its  disastrous 
effects  on  the  complacent  urbanity  of  the  eighteenth-century  London 
bourgeois,  the  supplanting  of  a kind  of  idealism  for  the  Deistic  ration- 
alism, and  a concomitant  development  of  social  and  intellectual  unrest 
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broke  up  the  congeniality  and  homogeneity  of  the  coffee  house 
patrons. 

Contemporary  society  of  America  is  the  offspring  of  similar  con- 
ditions, but  the  twentieth  century  is  becoming  more  and  more  similar 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  swinging  away  from  romanticism 
and  toward  realism  and  rationalism;  once  again  men  are  becoming 
social,  and  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  a modern  Dr.  Johnson 
declare  a modern  tavern  to  be  the  height^  of  human  f elicity.j  j 

And  as  the  century  advances  we  feel  more  keeply^^ 
substitute  for  the  old  coffee  house.  The  task  has-been  ipid^jjtaken  b^ 
the  erstwhile  American  saloon,  pool  rooms,  modern  chm’ch;^^,,  pjinuqi- 
pal  houses,  small-town  ‘lodges’,  aspiring  social  aristocratic  Elks— ^nd 
other  totemic  clubs — eating  clubs  such  as  the  Kiwanis,  Rotarian,  and 
college  honorary  fraternities.  In  fact,  we  have  all  kinds  of  clubs  and 
formal  dinners,  but  we  have  no  places  or  habits  which  make  it  possi- 
ble— and  for  only  one  penny,  though  Will’s  charged  twopence  and 
White’s  six  pence — for  men  of  wit  and  learning  to  gather  at  any  time 
of  the  day  and  find  congenial  company  and  an  inquisitive  audience. 
No  doubt  our  modern  pace  of  life  would  make  it  impossible  for  3,000 
coffee  houses  to  thrive  in  a city  the  size  of  London  in  1700 ; but  modern 
society  is  as  democratic  as  English  society  during  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  men  still  enjoy  drinking  (yea,  even  Americans)  and  talking 
with  their  friends,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  still  have  men  of  wit  and 
learning. 

At  our  erstwhile  saloons  a man  could  become  ripe  for  conversation 
and  find  someone  to  listen  to  him,  but  think  of  criticising  Addison’s 
Cato  while  holding  to  the  bar  rail  for  support, — and  even  that  can’t 
he  done  any  more  in  this  land  of  liberty.  Bishops  and  highwaymen 
never  rub  elbows  any  more,  as  they  were  likely  to  do  at  Will’s  or 
White’s ; and  our  churches  are  accused  of  compromising  with  the  devil 
whenever  they  attempt  to  enter  this  field — -and  even  then  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful compromising. 

In ^ur  colleges  we  have  our  “dope  shops”  and  our  fraternities; 
but,  although  the  dope  shops  and  tea  rooms  do  bring  the  students 
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together,  no  American  college  wit  would  ever  remark  as  a result  of 
them  that  “learning  no  longer  remains  a dry  pursuit.”  No  doubt 
some  of  the  fraternities  may  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  Kit  Cat 
Club  or  Calves  Head  Club,  but  since  they  are  not  democratic  they 
cannot  answer  the  purpose  of  the  old  coffee  house.  The  German 
students  still  have  their  “Auerbach  Keller,”  but  American  collegians 
haven’t  even  a beer  garden. 

I do  not  know  what  to  suggest,  but  I do  know  that  the  downfall 
of  the  coffee  house  left  a social  need  which  has  not  been  supphed  for 
two  centuries.  Who  can  suggest  a means  of  reviving  this  great  old 
institution  or  a satisfactory  substitute?  It  is  a problem  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  sociologists. 


This  Is  Not  You 

This  is  not  you,  this  pale,  quiescent  one ; 

Who  lie  so  still  within  a narrow  place: 

Your  lips  immobile,  and  your  laughter  done, 

And  all  the  welcome  frozen  from  your  face. 

I look  at  you,  so  heedless  and  aloof ; 

And  death  would  seem  too  plausible  to  doubt. 

Yet  I must  have  a better  thing  as  proof. 

Than  a ruined  temple  where  the  lights  are  out. 

N o matter  how  convincingly  you  keep 

Those  same  sweet  features,  you,  yourself  are  fled: 

This  stillness  cannot  make  me  think  you  sleep, 

N or  urge  me  into  believing  you  are  dead. 

I saw  you  go,  and  stronger  than  my  grieving. 

The  strangeness  and  the  wonder  of  your  leaving. 

Anne  Blackwell  Payne 
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Moon  and|Wind 

Come  inside  and  close  the  door, 

I have  warned  you  often  before. 

Again  she  is  looking  over  the  hill, 

Peering  furtively. 

Sly  and  still. 

The  light  that  I fear  in  her  amber  eyes — 
Whom  is  she  seeking  under  the  skies  ? 

Ahead  of  her  runs  her  lean-shanked  hound. 
Baying  softly, 

Nose  on  the  ground, 

And  the  grass  bends  low  as  he  goes  by. 

And  the  tall  trees  shake  at  his  cry. 

She  bears  a quiver  of  silver  fires. 

Flaming  arrows 
As  thin  as  wires ; 

Who  is  the  prey  that  will  lie  to-night. 

Pale  face  upturned  to  her  yellow  light? 

It  may  be  you. 

Or  it  may  be  I : 

Come  inside  till  she  has  passed  by. 

Louise  Webster 
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‘ ‘Madame  T akes  Her  Leave . . . ” 

A Play  in  One  Act 

By  J acques  Le  Clercq 


CHARACTERS 

Pierrot 

Harlequin 

Columbine 

,biiiJo/i  i.y , Landlaby  f, 

Man  in  the  Audience 

iii;  iK)  Oiiu/ 

,\6  890'g  9il  Kii  vml  adt  buA 

The  attic  in  which  lives ili  Ones  ^ide  of  the  room  is  cut  of 

hy  the  slope  of  the  roof ; there  is  one  window,  out  of  the  side  of  the 
roof;  it  commands^ a l)iew'^of Hhh' ffdnt  df''iiie‘^}i6use.  A rickety  stair- 


way, left,  and  a tiny  room  with  d^tddder  tk\idmg  downstairs  near  the 
rear,  right.  The  furniture,  oncd'  fdudy,  fs  fiddr  shabby  and  perilous. 
All  the  old  ^pieces  of  furniture  of  the  house  have  been  thrown  here; 
each  meuble  marks  an  epoch  in  the  landladi/h  life.  There  is  a ridicu- 
lously large  bed  in  one  corner,  draped  to  look — fond  hope! — like  a 
couch.  The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  stage;  on  the  stage  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience,  Pierrot  is  stariding  on  a ladder  decorating  the 
room  with  various  garlands  of  holly,  mistletoe  and  other  greenery. 
There  is  a large  bouquet  of  roses  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  curtain 
has  risen,  Pierrot  is  seen  flying  through  the  air.  He  lands  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  on  the  appropriately  slapstick  portion  of  his 
anatomy,  tumbles  about  the  room  and  picks  himself  up.  Anything 
like  this  invariably  creates  a laugh  with  the  good  people  in  the  house. 
Yes,  there  it  is!  Good:  let’s  go. 
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Pierrot.  Well,  well:  I did  not  hurt 
myself  after  all.  Ha ! Birthdays  only 
come  once  a year,  eh?  If  today  were 
not  Columbine’s  birthday,  I would 
swear.  Oh,  yes : I know  how  to  swear ; 
I know  just  what  expletives  to  employ, 
too. 

But  I must  get  on  with  my  job.  This 
place  has  to  be  ready  in  time.  All  these 
garlands  . . . My  attic  must  look  beauti- 
ful when  she  comes.  We  will  make  her 
forget  it  is  an  attic,  will  we  not?  Let 
me  see:  where  is  that  ladder!  We 
parted  company  somewhat  precipi- 
tously, eh?  [bnnging  the  ladder  to  the 
centre  of  the  stage^  There:  so.  [Meio- 
dramatically'i' 1 am  climbing  the  steps 
of  the  Ladder  of  Happiness. 

■ Good r that’s^ finished.  Now  then:  is 
everything  done?  The  holly 'j^tTie  mis- 
tletoe— as  if  we  heeded^’ its  ^chaperon- 
age!  What  delicacy,  Pierrot;  what 
tact ! The  roses  ! 1 culled  them  in  tlie 

fields— !-liar ! they  were  stoleh^f tom  ^ihy 
landlady’s  bed — garden-bed,  of  course! 
f io'the  oneHnthe'  audienc'e'\  Exciise^me, 
Sir, "bah?  yoii  think  of  anything  T have 
foi'gbtteri?  bE'odk  carefully  : must  be 

preparedh'Do  ybh  know,  when  you  look 
into  her  eyes,  I am  sure  you  will  re- 
member something  you  have  forgotten. 
Or  forget  something  you  should  re- 
member. I know  I always  do.  You 
don’t  know?  I suppose  all  this  is  out 
of  your  line,  what?  Stocks  and  bonds: 
a man  of  affairs.  [To  his  wife]  It’s  all 
right,  madam,  I mean  business  affairs; 
no  100  per  cent  American  ever  mixes 
business  with  pleasure. 

Ah,  Columbine ! I go  and  write 
madrigals,  sonnets  and  villanelles,  and 
then  when  I come  to  sing  them  to  her, 
suddenly  I find  they  fail  to  say  one 


half  of  what  I had  intended.  But  to- 
day   today,  I have  found  the 

perfect  song.  All  night  long  I worked 
by  the  light  of  the  candle — they’ve 
turned  the  gas  off,  confound  them ! 
When  Dawn  came  in,  I was  blue  with 
cold.  I went  to  bed  but  that  did  not 
help:  I pawned  the  blankets  last  week 
to  buy  a ring  for  Columbine  today.  Oh, 
it’s  lovely ! I shall  buy  the  stone  for  it 
when  I publish  my  book:  to  be  printed 
on  smoothest  vellum  and  bound  in  hand- 
some morocco. 

You  want  to  hear  it,  do  you?  Well, 
I’m  hanged  if  you  shall.  It  is  for  the 
pars  of  Columbine,  this  song!  Besides, 
you  would  not  understand  it!  : 
s''!Let’s  put^'thatT  ladder  away!  Now 
then  the  table:  the  roses — here  is  my 
(Place,  hpre  is  hers;  [He  arranges  the 
j^^Before  long.  I venture  to  say 
that  the  places  will  be,  so.  [He  moves 
one  chair  close  to  the  otherf\.  P^rh^ps 
a sprig  of  mistletoe,  there ; is  that  what 

yoii\re,  thinking?  ^ ' ’^bii  db^'tfeii^  's,0? 

Oj  "nirursLfgr  ?a  dH 
Well,  who  in  the  nanfe  of  fortune  ar,e 

you  ? and  what  business  have  you^to 
think  'about  anything  ? It’k  thik  think- 
ing that  gets  people  into  serious  dif- 
ficulties. 

Where  is  that  Bond  Salesman?  I 
say,  will  you  lend  me  some  money  ? 
It  would  oblige  me  immensely.  Oh, 
that’s  all  right,  then;  I never  really  ex- 
pected you  to:  I took  a chance.  Don’t 
apologise:  you’re  hard  up  too,  I sup- 
pose. Well,  that  is  the  way  things 
go 

Look  here,  don’t  make  all  that  noise. 
Shhh ! shut  up  ! Everything  is  ready, 
now — let  her  come!  [assuming  an  atti- 
tude]. Columbine ! Columbine ! 

[A  knock  at  the  door.  Pierrot,  lost 
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in  thought  and  posturing,  seems  not  to 
hear.  Again  a knock.  Loud,  firm. 
He  jumps  to  his  feet,  seises  his  guitar, 
he  is  all  readg^. 

Pierrot.  Dearest! 

Landlady’s  Voice.  It’s  Juggins! 

Pierrot.  How  do  you  do?  Do 
come  in,  dear  Mrs.  Juggins. 

Landlady  [At  the  door.  She  is  a 
terrible  old  baggage].  Well? 

Pierrot  [coyly].  Quite  well,  thanks. 
How  are  you  this  fine  day? 

[He  stands  between  the  Landlady 
and  the  table  to  hide  the  roses]. 

Landlady.  Like  the  devil.  I’ve  come 
for  the  rent  and  if  you  pay  me  I will 
feel  a great  deal  better.  What’s  all  this 
rubbish  ? 

Pierrot.  Oh,  that’s  nothing.  You 
see  my  uncle’s  birthday  is  today,  and  . . . 

Landlady.  Is  that  the  uncle  that’s 
got  my  blankets? 

Pierrot.  Precisely,  Mrs.  Juggins. 
He  is  returning  to  restore  them,  you 
know. 

Landlady.  Now,  how  about  my 
rent? 

Pierrot.  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jug- 
gins, you  see  it’s  like  this  . . . 

Landlady.  None  of  your  rigmaroles. 
I want  a straight  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. Have  you  got  the  money:  yes 
or  no? 

Pierrot.  I regret  that  I am  con- 
strained to  phrase  my  answer  equivo- 
cally, Mrs.  Juggins.  You  see  . . . Yes 
and  no.  At  this  precise  moment,  I have 
not  got  the  money,  that  is  in  actual  coin 
of  the  realm,  if  you  grasp  my  meaning; 
I made  several  purchases  in  town — 
those  roses  and  a ring  . . . you  know,  a 


little  ring  . . . for  the  finger  . . . yes? 
But  while  down  town  I interviewed  a 
very  nice  gentleman  ...  a friend,  you 
know  ...  a strictly  moral  man  in  the 
bond  business — sounds  funny,  eh  ? — and 
he  promised  to  lend  me  as  much  as  I 
want  in  a day  or  so.  He  could  not  lend 
me  even  a dollar  today  . . . but  another 
day  . . . 

Landlady.  Enough  lies.  We  must 
come  to  an  understanding,  governor.  I 
am  an  old  woman  and — 

Pierrot.  You  are  not  old  at  all, 
Mrs.  Juggins:  you  don’t  appear  to  be 
a year  over  thirty-six.  ...  I was  tell- 
ing Harlequin  just  the  other  day  how 
young  you  looked.  . . 

Landlady.  Well,  you  have  no  call 
to  discuss  my  age.  What  I want  is  my 
money,  and  no  more  monkey-business. 
If  I don’t  collect  tonight — this  p.m. — 
then  out  you  go.  The  Policeman  would 
not  ask  better  than  to  throw  you  out  on 
your  ear. 

Pierrot.  It  is  quite  unwarranted  for 
you  to  employ  such  violent  parlance, 
Mrs.  Juggins.  My  friend  the  Bond- 
man — the  generous  fellow — offered  even 
to  ...  You  see  he  is  a Mycenas;  what 
you  would  call  a highbrow  guy — and  his 
interest  in  the  younger  generation  of 
minor  poets  has  caused  him  to  volunteer 
to  bring  out  my  book,  printed  on 
smoothest  vellum  and  bound  in  hand- 
some morocco  with  gold  letters  and  . . . 

Landlady.  That  wiU  be  plenty. 
I’ve  said  my  piece  and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  be  done:  you  get  my  money.  Your 
book:  just  as  if  anybody  would  print 
the  silly  thing.  Why  don’t  you  get  a 
job  in  a garage  or  selling  papers:  a 
healthy  fellow  like  you  . . . ? 
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Pierrot.  You  disgusting  old  bag- 
gage, with  your  materialistic  utilitarian- 
ism. 

Landlady.  A stick,  am  I?  A Tilly- 
terrian?  I’ll  have  you  know  I’m  a 
good  Catholic  by  the  grace  of  Jesus, 
Mary  and  Joseph — so  help  me! — and 
it’s  not  Father  O’Flannigan  that  won’t 
vouch  for  my  character.  \^She  waddles 
off].  My  money  tonight  and  no  back- 
chat — you  idle,  young  spalpeen  . . . . 
talk  to  a woman  old  enough  to  have 
brought  you  into  the  world  ....  (exit). 

Pierrot.  How  sordid!  On  this  of 
all  days ! Oh,  it’s  very  hard  to  live  a 
happy  life  and  be  a poet,  what? 

But  sh!  I think  I can  hear  her.  You 
must  not  make  any  noise,  good  people, 
else  I shall  not  be  able  to  hear  her  step. 
There  are  so  many  harps  singing  in  my 
heart  . . . such  beautiful  music. 

[A  little  knock — really  no  more  than 
a scratch.  Pierrot  again  assumes  his 
expectant  attitude.  His  heart  pounds 
so  fiercely  within  him  that  he  can  barely 
say:  "Come  in”.  He  finally  says  it,  far 
too  faintly  for  her  ever  to  hear  it — and 
yet — she  enters  nevertheless.  Look  at 
her!  Isn’t  she  lovely?  But  in  the  en- 
suing conversation,  you  will  find  she  has 
no  more  than  a genuine,  affectionate 
spirit  of  camaraderie.  We  cannot  help 
it;  we  would  love  her  to  love  him,  but 
then  there  might  not  be  a play — and 
anyhow.  Columbine  never  does  love 
Pierrot  as  she  should.  She  is  nervous, 
apprehensive.  There  must  be  something 
she  is  keeping  from  him;  very  gradually 
she  will  let  him  know  that — but  we  must 
not  anticipate.  She  is  infatuated  with 
Harlequin,  you  see,  and  nothing  can 
alter  that.  So,  in  her  easy-going  at- 
tachment, there  is  a wistful  sweetness 


as  of  ended  things.  It’s  all  very  poig- 
nant. Somehow,  women  redouble  their 
sweetness,  unconsciously,  just  before 
they  break  your  heart.  Possibly  to  com- 
fort you  from  some  harm  that  they  have 
not  yet  done  you,  which  is  illogically 
feminine;  or  more  likely  out  of  a sort  of 
jealousy  of  your  successor,  a first  blow 
in  a battle  not  yet  pitched — which  is 
rather  logical  and  equally  feminine.] 

Pierrot.  At  last. 

Columbine  [standing  distrait,  si- 
lent]. 

Pierrot.  Dearest.  I am  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Aren’t  you  glad? 

Columbine.  Of  course,  I 

Pierrot.  But,  Columbine,  . . . today 
. . . have  you  forgotten  . . . ? 

[He  is  very  agitated]. 

Columbine.  For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
stand  there  with  your  mouth  open,  look- 
ing at  me  like  a great  booby.  What  is 
the  excitement  about? 

Pierrot.  Your  birthday!  We  prom- 
ised each  other  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
All  this  is  for  you.  I went  into  the 
woods  early  this  morning  and  I gath- 
ered all  this  . . . and  I risked  a terrible 
beating  from  the  policeman  by  stealing 
these  from  Juggins  . . . and  I have  a 
gift,  for  you — a ring  . . . and  I have 
made  for  you  the  perfect  song. 

Columbine.  I had  forgotten.  I’m 
sorry:  you  must  forgive  me. 

Pierrot.  Forgotten? 

Columbine.  It  was  stupid  of  me. 
I am  so  nervous.  And  then  . . . I . . . 

[She  is  almost  crying]. 

Pierrot.  Dear.  I’m  so  sorry ! Is 
there  anything  the  matter?  Can  I . . . ? 
Poor  Columbine ! 
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^ C6l%mbine.  a head-ache.  . . You 
riTsli  into  things  so:  I am  tired  after 
cliihhing  the  stairs ; I am  still  out  of 
breath.  Let  me  sit  down. 

[iSAe  does:  he  sits  at  her  feet'\. 

Pierrot.  Nothing  can  spoil  this  day 
for  me.  I have  made  the  perfect  song: 
light,  frail  as  the  petals  of  the  fullest 
rose  in  the  king’s  garden,  musical  with 
a note  caught  and  remembered  from 
your  golden  voice  . . . 

Columbine.  Pierrot! 

Pierrot.  I love  you.  After  a pause~\ 
Do  you  love  me.  Columbine? 

Columbine.  I ...  I don’t  know  . . . 
I . . . Oh,  my  dear,  you  make  too  much 
of  me. 

Pierrot.  But  Columbine,  it  is  im- 
possible . . . 

Columbine.  You  think  of  me  as  an 
ideal,  and  I am  not,  Pierrot.  I am  hu- 
man ; I have  desires  and  despairs  like 
everybody  else,  I am  just  an  ordinary 
girl  . . . like  all  the  others. 

Pierrot.  No,  no,  no;  you  are  not. 
You  are  absolutely  different.  If  you 
were  like  the  others  I would  not  trem- 
ble when  you  came  near  me ; if  you  were 
like  the  others,  I should  not  love  you; 
and  if  I did  not  love  you,  I would  not 
have  made  for  you  the  perfect  song  . . . 

Columbine.  Pierrot:  I must  tell 
you.  Stay  there  at  my  feet:  quite  still, 
that’s  right.  I am  a simple  girl,  . . and 
a weak  one  ...  I have  no  control  over 
myself  . . . and  love  is  a tremendous 
thing.  . . 

Pierrot.  Yes:  Love  is  a tremendous 
thing ! 

Columbine.  You  know  one  cannot 
help  love.  It  comes  and  you  cannot  re- 
sist it.  . . 


Pierrot.  I have  never  tried  to — 

Columbine.  Perhaps  not.  I have! 

Pierrot.  And  you  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. I am  so  glad! 

Columbine.  Don’t  say  it.  Don’t  say 
that ! 

Pierrot.  Why  not?  What  do  you 
want  me  to  say? 

Columbine.  Say  anything  you  wish, 
Pierrot.  Anything  that  will  make  time 
go  by  very  fast.  Speak  to  me  so  that 
I can  forget  myself  ...  so  that  every- 
thing in  the  next  hour  will  pass  by  as  a 
dream  ...  so  that  Life  will  be  too  indis- 
tinct to  be  cruel  ...  so  that  I do  not 
suffer. 

Pierrot.  The  pain  of  Love  is  pref- 
erable to  all  other  pleasures.  . . 

Columbine.  No — no.  puts  her 

hand  over  his  mouth.  He  takes  it  and 
kisses  if]. 

Pierrot.  Your  hands  are  white  as 
milk  and  soft  as  the  down  on  the  breast 
of  a young  dove ; your  hands  are  lilies, 
transparent,  and  slim,  and  cool  as  a 
draught  of  Avine ; your  hands  aboA'e  all 
are  kind,  for  in  their  touch  there  lies 
a tenderness  too  deep  for  words  to  ex- 
press, too  full  of  solace  in  a A^ery  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding.  I shall 
Avrite  roundels  and  chants  royaux  to 
your  hands,  but  ncA^er  shall  I find  such 
accents  as  sing  the  incredible  marvel 
of  their  lyric  touch.  . . 

Columbine.  Ah ! 

Pierrot.  Your  eyes  gleam  like  stars 
on  moonless  nights,  when  the  earth  lies 
quite  still  under  their  silver  sheen;  and 
the  great  seas  have  never  knoAvn  such 
brightness  though  the  gold  filigrees  of 
sunlight  and  moonlight  run  a riot  of 
lambent  threads  over  their  surface.  . . 
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Columbine.  Oh.  Pierrot.  . . 

Pierrot.  It  is  for  the  glint  in  hair 
like  yours  that  mighty  kings  went 
proudly  into  battle  many  years  ago ; 
it  is  for  the  glimmer  when  the  light 
falls  on  your  head,  that  mighty  kings 
lost  empires ; and  never  the  deepest 
glade  of  giant  forests  held  the  fragrant 
madness  of  intoxication  that  I have 
found  in  the  wonder  of  your  loosed 
hair.  . . 

Columbine.  Dearest  Pierrot,  I have 

to  . . . 

Pierrot.  It  is  for  you.  . . 

Columbine.  Don’t.  You  must  not — 

Pierrot.  Must  not?  Dare  not?  There 
is  nothing  I must  not,  nothing  I dare 
not  do  for  you.  . . 

Columbine.  If  only  you  could  know. 

Pierrot.  I know  nothing  . . . noth- 
ing save  that  I love  you.  The  music  of 
your  remembered  voice  rings  through 
my  ears,  by  day,  by  night ; your  accents 
when  you  say  the  simplest  things,  haunt 
me  continually;  with  a glance  of  your 
blue  eyes  you  are  powerful  to  plunge 
me  in  the  most  profound  abyss  of  de- 
spair or  to  raise  me  to  the  loftiest  pin- 
nacle of  ineffable  joy.  Every  word  you 
say  courses  through  my  veins  like 
wine.  . . 

Columbine.  Stop  ! Don’t  say  these 
things:  they  are  serious.  Tell  me 
something  to  cheer  my  heart,  to  make 
me  laugh  as  though  nothing  mattered.  . . 

Pierrot.  When  one  loves,  one  loves 
one’s  humor.  . . 

Columbine.  Ah,  yes.  That  is  very 
true. 

Pierrot.  Columbine,  what  is  the 
matter?  You  seem  so  different  tonight. 


Columbine.  Everything  is  different 

. . . now  . . . 

Pierrot.  But  it  should  not  be.  Or 
rather  it  should  be  and  it  is  not.  To- 
day is  your  birthday : our  day ! See 
how  I have  begarlanded  our  room; 
everything  is  fresh  and  green  and  beau- 
tiful, everything  is  young — -Columbine 
. . . look,  there  are  our  two  places  . . . 
come : you  must  sit  down  at  the  feast  . . . 
your  place,  my  place.  . . . 

Columbine.  You  have  laid  only  two 
places. 

Pierrot.  Yes.  Naturally. 

Columbine.  You  must  lay  another. 
For  him. 

Pierrot.  Who? 

Columbine.  Harlequin. 

Pierrot.  He  is  coming? 

Columbine.  Yes. 

Pierrot.  Oh. 

Columbine.  I suppose  you  are  jeal- 
ous? 

Pierrot.  No.  I can  find  room  in 
my  heart  for  even  him.  They  say  he 
made  his  money  by  publishing  dime 
novels  and  selling  them  to  chamber- 
maids . . . that  he  is  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  bootleggers 

Columbine.  It’s  nonsense.  People 
always  gossip  about  a rich  man. 

Pierrot.  There  is  only  one  glass  . . . 
and  the  cracked  cup  . . . only  two 

Columbine.  Perhaps  all  we  shall 
need  will  be  two  glasses 

Pierrot.  Then  he  is  not  coming? 

Columbine.  Oh,  but  he  is.  So  make 
haste.  Borrow  another  somewhere. 

Pierrot.  I will.  What’s  that? 
\Th.ey  listen'\. 
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Columbine.  An  organ-grinder,  prob- 
ably. 

Pierrot.  It  is  the  voice  of  Harle- 
quin . . . singing. 

Columbine.  Then  you  must  make 
haste. 

Pierrot.  Yes.  So  as  to  be  back 
here  with  you  very  soon ! 

[He  waves  his  hand  to  her,  blowing  a 
hiss  and  exit^. 

Columbine  [at  the  window^.  Harle- 
quin ! 

Harlequin  [singing~\.  I am  here  and 
I wait  for  you 

Columbine.  Quiet,  quiet ! Come  up 
. . . quickly 

Harlequin.  All  right:  here  I am. 
[A  moment  later  he  enters^.  Dear: 
happy  birthday ! How  beautiful  you 
look ! I must  kiss  you.  Why  don’t  you 
speak? 

Columbine.  I was  just  thinking  . . . 
he  never  says  he  wants  to  kiss  me. 

Harlequin.  He  is  a fool.  He  writes 
a poem  instead  of  calling  a spade  a 
spade.  Now  instead  of  saying  to  you 
plainly:  “You  are  beautiful”,  he  spouts 
a lot  of  nonsense  about  princesses  with 
sunkissed  hair  and  conquering  kings. 
You  know  you  are  pretty,  so  he  never 
says  it ; you  don’t  care  a hang  for  the 
royal  family  and  he  quotes  them  all. 

Columbine.  How  well  you  know 
him ! 

Harlequin.  Ah,  well-a-day!  I was 
once  like  that  myself.  Every  Harle- 
quin has  been  a Pierrot  once  upon  a 
time.  I graduated,  he  won’t.  Most  of 
us  do 

Columbine.  Some  of  you. 

Harlequin.  The  best  of  us. 


Columbine.  I wonder? 

Harlequin.  Of  course,  it’s  the  best 
of  us.  But  don’t  let’s  go  on  talking 
about  this  or  I shall  be  writing  some 
impossible  poem  in  a minute. 

Columbine.  Do  you  write  poems? 

Harlequin.  Yes:  but  I have  left  my 
rhyming  dictionary  at  home.  What 
does  that  matter?  Are  you  not  a poem: 
my  poem ! 

Columbine.  How  you  say  that!  You 
must  have  said  it  many  times ! 

Harlequin.  Never. 

Columbine.  You  have  such  a way 
with  you.  No  wonder  women  love  you. 

Harlequin.  They  love  me  because 
I really  understand  them  and  let  them 
believe  I do  not. 

Columbine.  What  do  you  mean? 

Harlequin.  You  will  understand 
. . .some  day.  . . . 

Columbine.  Some  day!  Oh,  how 
slow  today  has  been.  I have  waited  for 
you  so  long. 

Harlequin.  I have  been  waiting 
for  you  all  my  life 

Columbine.  You  have  known  me 
only  three  weeks 

Harlequin.  I had  not  lived  until  I 
knew  you.  And  now,  in  three  weeks, 
I have  lived  a whole  life.  It  seems  so 
long 

Columbine.  No.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday. 

Harlequin.  Never  mind  yesterday. 
Think  of  tomorrow.  . . . 

Columbine.  Yes,  yes. 

Harlequin.  You  will  ride  in  a fine 
motor-car.  You  will  wear  heavy  furs 
in  summer.  People  will  say:  “There 
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goes  the  wife  of  Harlequin”  and  you 
will  be  proud  because  we  love  each  oth- 
er. I will  lay  the  wealth  of  the  world 
at  your  feet — velvets,  satins  and  bro- 
cades of  richest  sort  will  be  for  you.  . . . 

Columbine.  He  says  that ! 

Harlequin.  Yes.  And  he  gives  you 
flannel!  But  I — I have  brought  you  a 
gift  for  your  birthday  and  I await  you 
to  deliver  all  I have  into  your  hands. 
Are  you  coming  with  me? 

Columbine.  Yes.  \^And  being  a 
woman  she  adds:'\  Where  is  the  gift? 

Harlequin.  Here,  my  darling.  It 
is  not  so  bright  as  the  light  in  your 
beautiful  eyes.  [He  takes  a diamond 
solitaire  from  his  coat  and  gives  it  to 
her].  Do  you  like  it? 

Columbine.  It  is  very  lovely.  I 
think  it  is  almost  too  beautiful  to  be 
mine. 

Harlequin.  It  is  a trifle  compared 
with  the  jewels  that  will  be  yours  when 
you  have  come  with  me.  Nothing  is 
too  beautiful  for  you. 

Columbine.  Why? 

Harlequin.  Because  I love  you. 

Columbine  [after  a pause].  Harle- 
quin . . . look  around  the  room. 

Harlequin.  What  is  all  this  rub- 
bish ? 

Columbine.  It  was  for  my  birthday. 
He  went  into  the  woods  early  in  the 
morning  and  gathered  flowers  ...  he 
has  pawned  all  he  owns  to  buy  me  a 
little  gift.  . . . 

Harlequin.  He  is  a fool. 

Columbine.  Yes.  A dear  fool. 

Harlequin.  When  you  have  come 
into  my  life  no  one  will  need  to  go  to 
the  woods  to  gather  flowers.  Servants 


will  be  sent  for  them  into  our  most 
beautiful  gardens ; and  if  you  wish  for 
a song,  all  you  need  to  do  will  be  to 
fling  a handful  of  gold  to  a beggar  by 
the  roadside. 

Columbine.  But  songs  for  gold  are 
not  so  beautiful.  . . . 

Harlequin.  They  are  for  those  who 
buy  them.  [A  pause].  Come,  it  is  time 
to  go.  I too  have  prepared  a feast:  in 
silver  goblets  in  a Louis  Quinze  dining- 
room . . . with  wines  that  they  call  Spu- 
mante  d’Asti  and  Lacrima  Christi.  . . . 

Columbine.  Oh,  yes.  Let  us  go 
quickly.  Harlequin.  We  must  be  away 
before  he  comes  back. 

Harlequin.  Make  haste.  Have  you 
taken  everything  of  yours  from  here? 

Columbine.  There  is  nothing  left 
here : I am  taking  everything  from  here. 

Harlequin.  Leave  the  fellow  his 
rags ! 

Columbine.  I don’t  think  you  under- 
stood what  I mean.  . . 

Harlequin.  Ready? 

Columbine.  No.  I want  to  look  me 
carefully,  so  that  when  I am  gone  I may 
remember  this  room  perfectly.  I was 
so  happy  when  I first  came  here:  so 
happy  until  you  came ! 

Harlequin.  And  are  you  sorry  I 
did? 

Columbine.  No.  I am  not  sorry, 
because  I love  you.  One  is  never  really 
sorry  when  one  loves.  It  is  only  . . . 

Harlequin.  I have  brought  you 
Life! 

Columbine.  Yes.  When  I was  here 
I was  happy  because  I did  not  know 
anything  of  life — or  love ! It  was  like 
a game:  I thought  I knew  what  love 
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was.  I used  to  feel  so  old  when  I scold- 
ed him.  [With  a sad,  little  laughj. 
All  of  my  life  is  in  this  little  room,  and 
when  I leave  it  forever,  I think  it  will 
be  on  my  youth  that  I am  closing  the 
door. 

But [suddenly,  fiercely  almost^ 

Kiss  me.  Harlequin. 

Harlequin  [Ais  arms  about  her~\. 
Dearest.  . . 

Columbine.  You  must  love  me  well. 
Harlequin.  Remember  it  is  a great 
deal  that  I am  giving  up  for  you.  You 
must  be  very  patient  and  very  kind;  you 
must  always  remain  the  perfect  lover. 
Will  you  promise? 

Harlequin.  I do. 

Columbine.  Very  well — we  will  go. 
I must  write  him  a note. 

Harlequin.  Don’t  bother  about  it: 
it  is  unnecessary. 

Columbine.  I must:  it  would  be  too 
cruel  not  to.  . . 

Harlequin.  Very  well.  He  can  al- 
ways write  a poem  on  the  back  of  it 
when  he  runs  out  of  paper. 

Columbine  [writingl.  “Good-hy, 
Pierrot.'  Do  not  judge  me  too  harsh- 
ly. I told  you  not  to  idealize  me  . . . 
that  I was  just  a simple  girl  . . . one 
cannot  resist  Love  ...  7 told  you  to  re- 
member it.  Columbine.”  Let  us  go! 

Harlequin.  Come. 

Columbine.  Good-by,  little  room. 
Good-by,  roof  with  the  crack  where  the 
rain  comes  through  . . . Good-by,  Youth. 

Harlequin.  And  welcome.  Love ! 

[They  run  off,  and,  a moment  later 
Pierrot  comes  in  at  the  other  door, 
having  climbed  the  ladder^. 

Pierrot.  Columbine  I Where  can  she 
be?  You  are  hiding,  aren’t  you?  Where 


are  you?  Playing  a joke,  eh ? I’ll  find 
you  [he  looks  under  the  bed  and  then 
goes  to  the  window~\.  Ho!  Columbine! 
Where  are  you  going? 

Columbine’s  voice  [off-stage~\.  Good- 
by,  Pierrot.  Look  on  the  table. 

Harlequin’s  voice  [off-stage'].  Good- 
by,  fool.  You  can  write  a poem  about 
it. 

Pierrot.  Oh ! 

[He  goes  to  the  table,  sees  the  note, 
reads  it  and  falls  over  the  table,  his 
head  in  his  hands,  sobbing  bitterly]. 

Oh  . . . Columbine  . . . Columbine.  . . . 

Voice  of  Landlady  [at  the  door]. 
See  here,  young  man,  I want  to  talk  to 
you.  I have  been  thinking.  . . . 

Pierrot.  Go  away.  Go  away. 

Voice  of  Landlady.  Since  it’s  your 
uncle’s  birthday,  you  really  can  put  off 
paying  me.  . . . 

Pierrot.  Go  away.  Go  away.  Can’t 
you  see  how  you  are  torturing  me? 

Voice  of  Landlady.  You  need  not 
pay  your  rent  till  your  friend  . . . 

Pierrot.  Rent?  Rent?  O you  in- 
sufferable dolt,  you  cretinous  dummy, 
can’t  you  see  my  life  is  ruined.  My 
heart  is  broken  and  here  you  come  to 
blow  your  mouth  off  with  your  talk 
about  rent.  Go  to  the  devil. 

Voice  of  Landlady.  You  insolent 
young  pup.  Here  I was  going  to  allow 
you  to  hold  off  on  me  for  a day  . . . 
[ominously].  By  Gad,  you  are  going 
to  pay  me  tonight  or  out  on  the  side- 
walk, double-quick Shame  on 

you!  Telling  me  . . . I . . . never  ...  in 
all  my  life  heard 

Pierrot  [in  despair].  I would  have 
picked  beautiful  flowers  for  you  in  the 
meadows  to  make  a garland  for  your 
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head;  I would  have  sung  for  you  my 
sweetest  songs,  more  lovely  for  the  pain 
of  all  the  weary  world  . . . but  you 
would  not  listen.  Columbine,  with  you 
all  of  my  life  has  gone  away. 

Man  in  the  Audience.  That’s  all 
right,  old  thing.  Cheer  up. 

Pierrot.  What.^ 

Man  in  the  Audience.  Cheer  up. 


boy.  There  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  came  out  of  it. 

Pierrot  \^perplexed~\.  Fish?  . . . 
Sea?  . . . 

{^Suddenly  he  realizes  what  is  meant. 
A light  of  understanding  breaks  over 
his  face;  he  makes  such  a gesture  as 
Columbus  must  have  made,  when 
America  was  sighted^  as 


The  curtain  Falls 

[Copyright,  1926] 


F antasy 

Across  the  way  from  me  there  lives 
A woman  with  a violin. 

At  midnight  when  the  stars  are  red 
She  snatches  up  the  slender  bow, 

And  drags  forth  fiendish  melodies. 
Her  smeared  notes  leave  the  bow 
And  scuttle  wildly  to  the  stars; 

They  brush  the  clouds  and  bounce 
Into  my  room.  They  lie 
Like  weird,  deformed  dwarfs 
Dying  a painful  death. 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 
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Catharsis 

This  wolf  that  would  devour  me  shall  die ; 

Open  the  pit  . . . “She  thinks  we’re  friends;  no  more. 

To  her  you  are  a casual  visitor 

Villa-ed  by  chance  beside  us.  You  and  I 

Owe  less  to  her  than  to  ourselves.  For  years 

My  life  has  been  divided  from  her  life ; 

Who  takes  a frozen  image  for  a wife 
Pays  for  love’s  travesty  in  worse  than  tears. 

I had  forgotten  what  a kiss  could  own 

Until  your  lips  reminded  me.  I swear 

I had  forgotten  that  a kiss  could  tear 

Stars  from  their  roots;  dreams  from  their  beds  of  stone.” 

What  more  to  die,  lean  wolf?  What  final  blow? 

“She  never  really  wanted  me,  you  know.” 

Margaret  Tod  Ritter 
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On  the  Smoking  of  Pipes 

By  Ralph  Fuller 

/Or^iPE  smoking  is  a habit,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  that  cigarette 
j smoking  is  a habit.  Men  frequently  go  home  to  their  wives 
and  children,  not  because  they  expect  to  be  stimulated  or 
soothed  by  them,  but  because  return  has  followed  diurnal  return  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  make  it  seem  a normal,  inevitable  procedure. 
The  analogy  is  not  apposite  if  the  novelists  are  to  be  credited,  of 
course,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  smoking  a pipe — a good  pipe,  filled 
with  good  tobacco,  and  smoked  with  due  regard  for  tradition  and  ex- 
perience— is  a pleasm’e.  However,  pipes  are  sentimental  instruments, 
and  whoever  smokes  them  conjures  up  a haze  through  which  to  view 
all  things  whose  pleasantness  is  doubtful.  This  process  is  not  premed- 
itated ; those  who  smoke  pipes  do  so  no  more  consciously  than  they  eat 
food,  and  with  various  degrees  of  enjoyment.  There  are  gourmands 
among  smokers,  and  epicures,  and  an  element  which  corresponds  to 
that  which  eats  cabbage  and  likes  it.  There  are,  too,  those  who  regard 
a pipe  as  a mere  utensil,  a vessel  for  holding  burning  tobacco — away 
with  them.  There  are  others  who  delight  in  a pipe  as  an  aesthete  de- 
lights in  the  suavely  chased  fork  that  carries  some  delicious  morsel  to 
his  lips.  These  are  worth  considering:  their  feelings  are  warm;  their 
sensibilities  are  keen;  they  are  excellent  men. 

Considered  abstractly,  a pipe  is  a remarkable  thing.  Even  to  the 
uninitiated  it  makes  its  appeal.  Wood,  clay,  or  stone,  slim  and  long 
or  short  and  stubby,  there  is  something  in  its  nature  that  is  intriguing. 
And  there  is  no  other  object  capable  of  such  broad  comparison.  A 
pipe  can  be  compared  with  startling  aptness  to  a most  astonishing  di- 
versity of  things  and  creatures.  Lo,  a pipe  is  like  a cat,  a cow,  a hen ; 
it  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  a manufactory,  a street-car,  a barbecue ; 
it  frequently  looks  like  a pig,  and  sounds  like  an  approaching  train, 
and  smells  like  nothing  on  earth. 
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Pipes  are  most  of  all  like  human  beings,  but  not  necessarily  like 
women,  as  the  women  themselves  insist,  egged  on  by  the  popular-song 
writers.  The  man  who  takes  his  pipe  seriously  (and  no  other  man  is 
worth  considering)  usually  applies  the  feminine  pronoun  to  pipes  as 
unconsciously  as  he  applies  it  to  kittens  and  shij)s,  though  with  no 
more  pronounced  effect.  Kittens  sometimes  grow  up  to  be  tomcats, 
and  often  there  is  sucked  into  a pipe  a soul  that  is  as  masculine  as  the 
mingled  odor  of  tobacco  and  leather.  There  are  some  who  distin- 
guish sex  in  pipes,  as  was  once  possible  in  humans,  by  shape.  To 
them,  the  bent  pipes  are  female,  the  straight,  male.  No  cynical  sug- 
gestion is  to  be  reached  for  this  hypothesis;  one  doesn’t  reason  about 
pipes,  one  has  a feeling.  And  yet,  some  of  these  ideas  are  surpris- 
ingly logical,  as  appears  when  one  is  dragged  from  a stratum  of 
smoke  to  be  more  stably  established  on  paper.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
for  example,  that  the  new  pipe,  adequately  clothed  in  its  newness, 
shows  as  little  indication  of  sex  as  a well-swaddled,  new-born  infant. 
But  with  time  and  tobacco,  callowness  falls  away,  and  marked  mascu- 
line or  feminine  traits  appear.  The  smoke  tastes  mild  and  sweet,  or 
strong,  bracing,  beady.  It  develops,  perhaps,  that  this  pipe  can  be 
smoked  all  day,  while  that  becomes  foul  quickly  and  has  to  be  rested 
and  pampered  for  a definite  length  of  time.  I know  a man  who  can 
smoke  one  of  his  pipes  only  on  Thursdays.  The  maximum  satisfac- 
tion is  to  be  had  from  some  pipes  only  when  they  are  smoked  out  of 
doors;  certain  feminine  pipes  are  as  pleasant  as  you  please  as  long  as 
they  are  smoked  at  night,  before  an  open  fire,  but  they  bitterly  resent 
being  taken  out  into  the  cold.  Size,  shape,  and  material  may  account 
for  these  peculiarities;  who  can  say?  Perhaps  it  is  not  otherwise  with 
people. 

No  pipe  is  complete  without  a name.  It  is  truth  that  I say.  This 
fact  is  generally  recognized  by  smokers,  but  Lady  Nicotine  breeds 
shy  children,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  hypersensitive  souls  dare 
the  laughter  of  the  layman  by  admitting  that  they  have  given  a name 
to  an  object  that,  at  first  blush,  should  require  it  no  more  urgently 
than  an  umbrella.  This  would  not  be  so  if  there  were  the  smallest 
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nubbin  of  justification  for  the  name  bestowed.  Pipes  are  generally- 
named  as  indiscriminately  as  ehildren.  In  the  atmosphere  of  socia- 
bility and  confidence  that  was  thickened  by  my  pipe  as  well  as  that  of 
my  host,  I have  become  informally  acquainted  with  a number  of 
Jennys  and  Jimmys,  a Myrtle  or  two,  a Penelope;  and  once  a bereft 
Pelleas  that  wept  tears  of  nieonic  acid  for  a burnt-out  Melisande. 
There  was  no  reason  for  these  names.  There  never  should  be  a rea- 
son. A well-considered  name,  a too-appropriate  name,  takes  away 
the  eertain  charm  that  attaches  to  the  earelessly  named  pipe.  Who- 
ever applies  modern  methods  to  his  ehristening  will  regret  it.  I once 
knew  a man  who  possessed  a slender,  viciously  beautiful  pipe  of  black 
and  silver.  The  resemblance  was  unquestionable;  so  he  called  her 
Lucretia,  and  she  poisoned  him  every  time  he  smoked  her. 

As  I have  echoed  others  in  saying,  a pipe  is  a sentimental  object. 
More,  it  is  the  greatest  producer  of  sentimentality.  Although  it  has 
its  most  pronounced  effect  on  those  who  paint  girls’  heads  into  Aetna- 
like  elouds  that  issue  from  the  pipes  of  comfortably  mooning  young 
men,  it  treats  not  lightly  the  bona  fide  smokers.  These  latter 
avowedly  prefer  the  company  of  a pipe  to  that  of  any  woman  who 
ever  existed;  they  invariably  swear  by  God;  they  firmly  believe  that 
pipe-smoke  clears  the  mind,  soothes  jangled  nerves,  stimulates 
thought,  discourages  mosquitoes,  and  is  in  all  ways  preferable  to 
other  smokes,  however  manufactured.  They  believe  that  somewhere 
exists  the  perfect  blend  of  tobacco,  and  they  search  for  it  as  hopefully 
as  ever  Ponce  de  Leon  searched  for  his  pool.  Or,  still  more  bemused 
by  the  fumes  from  the  altars  they  light,  they  are  persuaded  that  they 
have  found  it,  the  Olympian  mixture,  and  loudly  they  extol  it,  and  in- 
sistently they  force  it  on  their  unwilling  confreres,  and  loyally  they 
ignore  the  bitten  tongue,  the  racking  brain,  that  follows  over-indul- 
gence in  any  tobacco.  An  illogical  race  they  are,  enslaved  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  smoking  of  a pipe  is  actually  the  perfect  pleasure  that 
tradition  and  sentiment  and  their  own  inclination  tell  them  it  is.  At 
that,  there  is  no  better  symbol  of  satisfaction  than  a ring  of  smoke. 
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A Woman — Grown 

In  grief  I would  have  cried  out  yes^rday, 

At  cruel  words,  sword-points  for  my  bare  feet; 

I would  have  questioned  with  no  thought’s  delay, 
With  childish  eyes  and  lips  that  must  entreat! 

But  this  new  hour — I bandage  every  bruise, 

I put  on  sandals — and  I am  not  told — 

There  is  so  much  to  win  and  all  to  lose^ — 

A woman — grown.  Perhaps  a woman  old  I 

Virginia  Stait 


After -Notes 

My  love  is  the  sound 
Of  after-notes 
Blown  sweet  and  strong 
From  partridge  throats 
When  the  late  sun 
Sifts  through  each  tree 
In  ale-brown  light 
Intangibly. 

R.  P.  Harriss 
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Lilith 

Lilith,  by  George  Sterling,  New  York;  Macmillan;  116  pp.  $1.50. 

Dramatic  poem,  lyric  drama,  allegory, — whatever  its  subtitle — 
Lilith  is  “the  very  image  of  life  expressed  in  its  eternal  truth.”  And 
how  beautiful  the  expression!  Each  subtle  phase  of  the  argument, 
each  dramatic  incident  in  the  gracefully  dexterous  plot  grows  with 
colorful  imagery,  sometimes  subdued,  sometimes  scintillant.  A sus- 
tained lyricism,  tensionally  emotive,  rich  in  artfully  varied  cadences, 
links  scene  after  scene,  each  of  which  is  a miniature  drama,  in  a suc- 
cession of  pictures  from  a beautiful  and  enchanting  mediseval  world. 
In  the  basic  outlines  of  the  drama  Sterling  achieves  simplicity,  dig- 
nity, strength. 

Hear  the  poet  himself : “I’ve  let  reason  and  idealism  fight  it  out. 
I’ve  made  the  poem  moon-haunted,  as  a symbol  of  the  illusory  quality 
of  love  and  idealism  generally.  And  I’ve  ended  it  with  a contrast 
between  pleasure  and  pain  as  indicative  of  that  strangest  and  most 
awful  of  our  human  faculties — our  ability  to  be  happy  when  we  know 
others  are  in  agony.  I can  never  forgive  myself  and  humanity  for 
that.” 

The  tragedy  is  of  odd,  but  inevitable,  solution:  the  victor  is  de- 
feated; the  victim  is  victorious.  Beauty  and  torturing  cruelty  strive 
with  one  another  and  unite.  Lilith,  the  super-human  embodiment  of 
elusive,  destructive  beauty  and  sex  lure,  repeatedly  vindicates  her 
claim:  “Joy  is  my  sister,  sister  I to  Death.”  Beauty  and  cruelty,  the 
ecstasy  and  the  callous  indifference  of  passionate  desire,  joy  and  pain 
are  as  inextricably  united  as  in  life  itself.  And  Tancred  grown  philo- 
sophic, unable  to  evaluate  separately  the  joy  and  the  suffering  Lihth 
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inspires,  refuses  to  be  imparadised  by  her,  choosing  rather  allegiance 
to  his  “unquenchable  optimism  of  deluded  faith”  with  an  impavid 
nobility  which  minimizes  the  horrors  of  his  death  and  the  tragedy  of 
his  life.  It  is  the  contemplative  Tancred,  the  scholar  at  bay,  who  cries : 

I fight  with  lions  that  ye  know  not  of. 

Ye  have  not  trod  my  roads,  nor  known  my  thirst 
And  my  despairs,  nor  heard  my  winds  at  night 
Moan  in  the  porches  of  Infinity. 


But  it  is  the  illusionist  triumphant  who  proclaims : 

The  dream  will  live 

And  pass  to  touch  the  hearts  of  other  men 
With  morning,  and  the  glory  of  new  light. 

Somehow,  somewhere,  in  years  less  blind  than  these. 

And  yet  at  last  we  conquer:  these  are  years 
That  know  the  seraph’s  sword,  but  not  his  song. 

We  are  but  brutes,  yet  from  those  loins  shall  spring 
Masters  of  matter.  From  the  world’s  huge  pain, 

I know  its  coming  joy  shall  be  as  vast. 

When  the  great  Balance  swings,  and  stars  that  sank 
In  tears,  return  in  song.  Have  not  I known 
The  labor  and  the  midnight  of  the  roots. 

The  glory  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flow’r? 

Free  from  the  long  captivity  of  self. 

The  race  shall  work  as  one. 

Ethel  M.  Davis 


The  Uneasy  Side 

Lonesome  Road,  Six  Plays  for  the  Negro  Theatre,  by  Paul  Green.  New  York:  McBride; 
277  pp.  $2.00. 

While  these  plays  are  intended  primarily  for  stage  production,  the  volume  is  one 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a reader’s  attention  because  of  its  stark  horror,  if  for 
nothing  else.  The  author  avowedly  attempts  to  show  the  Negro  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  struggling  in  the  clutch  of  affliction  and  pain, — “living  in  the  vilest  of  huts, 
the  prey  to  his  own  superstitions,  beaten  and  forlorn  before  God  Almighty  Him- 
self.’’ And  these  short  plays  do  this.  More,  they  form  a damning  indictment  of 
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certain  members  of  the  white  race.  That  they  are  not  representative  of  the  Negro 
race,  or  of  even  the  Negroes  of  eastern  Carolina,  this  reviewer  is  well  aware,  having 
lived  all  his  life  in  that  section.  In  a note,  the  author  anticipates  this  criticism. 
“They  are  not  meant  to  be,”  he  says.  “Specifically,  the  chief  concern  here  is  with 
the  more  tragic  and  uneasy  side  of  Negro  life  as  it  has  exhibited  itself  to  my  no- 
tice through  a number  of  years  on  a single  farm  in  that  coastal  land.  Those  in 
search  of  happier  and  more  cheerful  records  may  find  them  elsewhere.” 

Of  the  six,  “The  Hot  Iron”  is  the  most  fascinatingly  awful.  Here  is  tragedy 
so  deadening,  so  totally  lacking  in  any  alleviating  element  of  comedy,  that  one  can- 
not read  it  without  a feeling  of  intense  depression.  “White  Dresses”,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  toward  sentimentality.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  theme  is  as  old  as 
that  of  “The  Octaroon”,  a play  written  by  a North  Carolinian  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  it  is  worth  preservation  for  a single  sentence.  It  is  the  expression  of 
Granny  McLean,  attempting  to  comfort  her  granddaughter,  a “light,  cream-colored 
girl”,  who  is  forced  into  a marriage  with  a “black  nigger”  she  hates,  in  order  to 
save  the  son  of  her  landlord, ^ — -“I  knows  yo’  feelings,  chile,  but  you’s  gut  to  smother 
’em  in,  you’s  gut  to  smother  ’em  in.” 

Mr.  Green’s  use  of  the  idiom  is  nothing  short  of  beauty  itself,  and  it  is  set  down 
with  felicity  which  only  a close  observer  and  an  inspired  one  could  hope  to 
command. 

R.  P.  Harriss. 


An  Irish''  Trick? 

The  Diary  of  a Lady  of  Fashion  in  the  Year  1764-1765,  by  Cleone  Knox;  edited  by  her  kins- 
man, Alexander  Blacker  Kerr.  New  York:  D.  Appleton;  2-19  pp.  $2.50. 

As  frank  as  Samuel  Pepys,  and  in  many  ways  even  more  diverting,  this  journal 
of  a fascinating  Irish  lady  makes  lively  reading.  Apparently  authentic,  it  deals 
chiefly  with  the  escapades  of  Miss  Knox  and  her  venturesome  and  rakish  brother 
Ned,  and  her  impetuous  blade  of  an  Irish  lover,  Ancaster  (to  whom,  we  learn  from 
the  editor’s  notes,  she  was  subsequently  married — and  bore  twelve  children!).  In 
addition,  it  gives  remarkable  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times, 
both  in  eighteenth  century  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  pages  throughout  are  crammed  with  tittle-tattle  about  this  or  that  high  per- 
sonage,— how  “Lord  G.  has  arrived  here  with  a Blackamoor  and  3 kept  mis- 

tresses in  his  retinue”,  or  of  the  young  Abbe,  “who  by  the  way  is  said  to  he  the 
Fils  par  Adventure  of  a very  Grand  Personage  indeed.”  The  gay  life  of  a fash- 
ionable family  making  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe  is  told  without  regard  for  nicety, 
and  the  brutality  and  coarseness  which  was  a part  of  even  the  most  refined  society 
is  heartlessly  exposed.  Fashions  and  foibles  are  presented  with  illuminating  detail: 
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we  learn^  for  instance,  that  “some  Ladies  keep  their  Heads  unopened  till  they  are 
Intolerable  to  themselves  and  everyone  else,”  before  going  to  the  hairdressers,  and 
that  “one  lady  from  motives  of  thrift  went  so  long  a time  that  her  head  when  opened 
was  found  to  contain  a Nest  of  Mice.” 

(Wow!)  R.  P.  H. 


Briefer  Mention 


George  Westover,  by  Eden  PhUlpotts.  New 
York:  MacMillan;  285  pp.  $2.00. 

Sir  George  in  the  titular  role  is  a “re- 
tired judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ma- 
dras, gentleman  of  the  old  school,  con- 
servative in  politics  and  religion,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Gladstone,”  three 
times  legally  married  and  an  uncon- 
scious tyrant  in  his  household.  The 
characterization  of  Sir  George  as  a 
sentimental,  scholarly,  and  genially  ob- 
stinate Victorian  is  excellent  in  analy- 
sis but  rather  spiritless  in  presentation. 
Plot  is  non-extant  and  incident  almost 
so,  although  the  author  contrives  a mild 
surprise  in  the  fourth  marriage  of  Sir 
George  in  his  eighty-second  year.  The 
reader  is  left  to  assume  a Victorian 
background.  E.  M.  D. 

American  Silhouettes,  by  Arthur  Crew  In- 
man. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton;  73  pp. 
$2.00. 

Most  of  Mr.  Inman’s  silhouettes 
have  appeared  in  literature  before  and 
to  better  advantage.  Most  of  them  lack 
the  subtle  grace  one  demands  of  a fin- 
ished artistic  production. 

“I  sat  on  the  throne  of  detachment, 
Observing  the  passing  throng. 

I sat  on  the  throne  of  detachment, 

And,  as  they  went  by,  drew  them, — 
Silhouettes  of  men.” 


So  says  the  poet  in  preface,  but  he  has 
drawn,  too,  the  conventional  silhouette 
of  an  American  city.  The  little  volume 
is  indeed  a contribution  to  the  current 
idolatry  of  urban  America.  As  such  it 
suggests  two  things:  that  pictorial  pres- 
entations need  not  be  onomatopoeic  and 
that  unless  Ameriean  city  life  has 
beauty  as  well  as  vigor  it  had  best  be 
relegated  to  realistic  fiction.  Mr.  In- 
man is  keenly  alive  to  the  blatancy  and 
strenuosity  of  his  idol  and  is  zealous  for 
converts.  We  prefer  his  delicately  ro- 
mantic Bubbles  of  Gold  and  Red  Au- 
tumn. E.  M.  D. 

Lodgers  in  London,  by  Adelaide  Eden  Phill- 

potts.  New  York:  Little,  Brown;  321 

pp.  $2.00. 

The  daughter  of  Eden  Phillpotts 
makes  her  literary  debut  with  this  vol- 
ume. Potentialities  of  character  and 
situation,  arising  from  the  convergence 
of  the  lives  of  an  exotic  girl,  an  old 
modeller,  a daneer,  a young  ecclesiastic, 
and  a copyist  of  portraits  in  a Blooms- 
bury lodging  house,  are  suggested,  but 
apparently  the  author  considers  them 
too  precious  to  utilize.  The  style  would 
doubtless  satisfy  an  uncritical  person 
on  a warm  afternoon,  but  the  sentences 
generally  lack  adornment  and  often 
bare  necessities.  E.  M.  D. 
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High  Explosives,  by  Gordon  Phillips.  New 

York:  Dodd,  Mead;  298  pp.  $2.00, 

The  author  quotes  Burton’s  “Anato- 
my” in  preface  to  a situation  more 
adaptable  to  stage  farce  than  to  hon- 
est fiction,  somewhat  less  than  deli- 
riously funny,  and  too  obviously  held 
in  Beta  Plus  solution  throughout.  Char- 
acterization is  commendable  and  clev- 
erness is  adroitly  avoided.  The  title  is 
deceitful ; the  covers,  luring  orange ! 

E.  M.  D. 

The  Modern  Writer,  by  Sherwood  Anderson. 

San  Francisco:  The  Lantern  Press,  44  pp. 

This  monograph  is  a very  keen 
analysis  of  the  ills  of  present-day 
America,  written  in  a thoroughly  infor- 
mal, even  careless,  manner.  Had  the 
author  paid  one-half  the  attention  to 
his  grammar  that  the  publishers  gave 
to  the  details  of  printing  this  really 
beautiful  limited  edition,  he  would  have 
benefited  thereby.  But  Sherwood  An- 
derson has  something  to  say  in  this  es- 
say, however  badly  he  puts  it.  Con- 
stant readers  of  the  popular  magazines 
will  not  care  for  it.  R.  P.  H. 

Encamstics,  by  Stark  Young.  New  York; 

New  Republic,  Inc.;  274  pp.  $1.00. 

Readers  of  The  New  Republic  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  Stark  Young’s  short 
sketches  which  he  calls  “encaustics”. 
This  collection  includes  groups  of  vi- 
gnettes which  are  incisive,  clear,  and 


eminently  readable.  The  subjects  are 
varied  and  colorful,  but  always  realis- 
tic. There  are  thirteen  little  essays  en- 
titled “Texas  Lights”  which  are  excel- 
lent for  their  descriptive  qualities.  The 
longer  pieces,  in  themselves  very  brief, 
have  something  in  common  with  Guy  de 
Maupassant;  especially  is  this  true  of 
“Portraits  in  Encaustic.”  R.  P.  H. 

Oandle  Follows  His  Nose,  by  Heywood 

Broun.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liver- 

right;  191  pp.  $1.50. 

Gandle  Follows  His  Nose  is  the  third 
of  the  novels  which  Heywood  Broun, 
as  a newspaper  man  who  is  going  to  do 
a novel  some  day,  has  written.  It  sur- 
passes the  other  two. 

This  is  a whimsical  book,  and  Hey- 
wood Broun,  when  he  is  being  whim- 
sical, is  doing  his  best  writing.  The 
character  of  Bunny  Gandle  is  com- 
pounded of  curiosity,  ignorance  and  un- 
belief, and  his  journeys  into  a land 
where  all  he  meets  must  first  be  tested 
for  its  truth  are  touched  with  a pleas- 
ant wit  and  a fantastic  humor.  This 
is  a very  short  book  and  thus  com- 
mends itself  to  the  discerning  reader 
who  would  find  much  in  little.  Those 
who  have  faithfully  followed  the  au- 
thor’s newspaper  columns  will  recog- 
nize in  this  book  the  ripened  thought 
of  seedlings  that  have  sprouted  from 
his  daily  commentaries.  Such  a state- 
ment is  by  no  means  necessarily  belit- 
tling. George  Gercke. 
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June — The  brown  seed  bursts  his  armoured  cap, 

And  slips  a white-veined  arm  between. 

— Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 


Once  Again. — This  issue,  marking  as  it  does  the  close  of  Volume 
XXXVIII  of  The  Archive,  reminds  the  Archivist  that  the  publishing 
year  just  past  has  been,  in  many  ways,  gratifying.  The  Archive,  with 
considerable  hope  and  some  misgivings,  embarked  last  October  upon 
an  adventm’e  which  proved  successful  beyond  its  fondest  hopes. 
Without  subsidy,  without  outside  financial  aid  of  any  kind,  the  ven- 
ture proved  interesting — if  arduous,  often.  Although  the  circulation 
of  the  magazine  has  been  necessarily  limited,  it  has  been  scattered  over 
a wide  territory.  Comment  has  been  made  upon  the  publication  by 
the  press  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Those  newspapers  which  re- 
print verse  from  current  magazines  have  given  poems  from  The 
Archive  a warm  welcome,  and  Archive  verse  will  appear  in  more  than 
one  of  the  1926  anthologies  in  America  and  in  England.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  too,  that  much  of  the  prose  published  during  the  year 
was  stimulating  and  worth  reading ; the  Archivist  has  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  prominent  sources  attesting  its  worth. 

If,  as  one  of  our  friends  has  said.  The  Archive  has  “struck  out 
bravely  and  effectively”,  we  are  glad  that  a magazine  published, 
edited  and  wet-nursed  by  undergraduates  has  been  able  to  lift  its  head 
above  the  ruck.  And  we  will  always  treasure  the  remark  made  by 
one  prominent  joiu-nalist — “to  find  a Southern  college  literary  maga- 
zine trafficking  in  ideas  and  actually  keeping  up  a serious  flirtation 
with  intellectual  independence  is  like  coming  upon  a dust-covered 
bottle  of  pre-war  Clos  Vougeot  in  a Prohibitionist’s  ice-box.” 
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As  the  final  number  of  Volume  XXXVIII  appears,  the  Archivist 
would  like  to  express  his  appreciation  to  contributors  who  have  so 
generously  aided  in  making  the  new  Archive  possible;  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  for  editorial  advice  and  encouragement:  Newman 
I.  White,  Ph.D.,  and  H.  M.  Salyer,  Ph.D.,  of  Durham,  N.  C.;  Addi- 
son Hibbard,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  and  Louis  I.  Jaffe,  Esq., 
of  Norfolk,  Va. 


About  Archive  Authors 

Jacques  Le  Clehcq  is  the  author  of  a play,  “A  Stranger  May  Be  God”,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  verse,  “Attitudes”  and  “Sotto  Voce”,  brought  out  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  and 
has  contributed  to  numerous  literary  journals.  His  “Why  I Live  In  America”,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Mercury  several  months  ago,  is  somewhat  self-explanatory. 
He  is  half-French,  his  mother  being  an  American  and  a native  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was 
born  in  Carlsbad,  and  educated  in  England  and  later  entered  Haverford  College,  and  still  later, 
the  University  of  California.  He  also  studied  at  Columbia  University,  (where  he  is  now  a 
professor  in  the  Romance  languages  department),  and  in  two  French  universities,  Paris  and 
Poitiers  and  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  the  World  War,  and  has  been 
a member  of  two  theatre  groups,  the  Washington  Square  Players  and  the  Greek  Theatre 
Players.  Much  of  his  verse  has  been  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Paul  Tanaquil”. 

* * * * Akne  Payne  is  a young  Carolinian  now  living  in  New  York  and  publishing 

verse  in  many  of  the  prominent  magazines.  * * ♦ * \Ve  quote  from  a letter  from 

Margaret  Tod  Ritter  concerning  her  contribution  to  this  issue:  “‘Catharsis’  is  one  of  my 
‘listening’  sonnets.  Taken,  as  it  is,  from  the  wife’s  standpoint,  with  its  ‘passive’  title,  I hope 
I have  made  my  point  without  one  unnecessary  gsture.  If  you  saw  ‘Warning’  in  The  Cen- 
tury, ‘To  a Young  Girl’  in  Pan,  and  compare  them  with  ‘Catharsis’  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  are  the  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  approach  to  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion.” * * * * Harold  Vinal  is  a New  York  publisher  who  has  done  much  to  aid  young 

writers  who  have  since  become  famous,  being  the  publisher  of  first  volumes  by  Edna  MiUay 
and  others.  * * * * Virginia  Stait,  although  a Virginian,  is  perhaps  better  known  in 

England  than  in  America.  She  is  author  of  “Sanctuary”,  a new  book  of  verse  highly  praised 
by  Drinkwater,  Dunsany,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  William  Lyons  Phelps,  and  others — the  list  is 
a long  one ! She  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  England.  But  if  you  were 
to  inquire  at  Gordons ville,  Va.,  someone  would  doubtless  inform  you  that  “Virginia  Stait”  is 
the  pen  name  of  Winifred  Russell  of  that  place.  * ♦ * * George  Gercke,  author  of  an 

intimate  sketch  of  Hej^ood  Broun,  in  the  May  number,  is  a young  newspaperman  now  liv- 
ing in  the  South,  and  one  time  secretary  to  the  author  of  “Gandle  Follows  His  Nose.” 

* * * * Mat  Folwell  Hoisington  is  widely-known  for  her  interest  in  modern  poetry. 

She  writes  us  that  she  is  especially  interested  just  now  in  the  Afghani.  Several  of  her  trans- 
lations from  this  dialect  have  been  published  recently  in  the  New  Orient  and  elsewhere. 

* * * * Louise  Webster  is  a Memphis  rebel,  in  darkest  Tennessee.  * * * * Ralph 
Fuller  is,  among  other  things,  an  amateur  pipe  collector  whose  smoke-chat  used  to  enliven 
the  editorial  sanctum  of  this  journal,  but  who  is  now  living  in  New  York. 
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Adventures  in  Understanding,  by  David  Grayson. 

Ethel  M.  Davis.  December. 

American  Silhouettes,  by  Arthur  Crew  Inman. 
Ethel  M.  Davis.  June. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  19^5,  edited 
Dy  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  R.  P. 
Harriss.  April. 

Belshazzar,  by  William  Sterns  Davis.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  February-March. 

Best  College  Short  Stories,  19^1,-1925,  The,  edited 
by  Henry  T.  Schnittkind  and  Horace  C. 
Baker.  Julian  Boyd.  February-March. 
Best  Poems  of  1925,  The,  selected  by  Thomas 
Moult.  Ethel  M.  Davis.  October. 

BUI  Porter,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  R.  P.  Harriss. 
November. 

Butter  and  Egg  Man,  The,  by  George  S.  Kauf- 
mann.  Gay  Allen.  May. 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  by  Carl  Van  Doren.  W. 

Freeman  Twaddell.  October. 

Caravan,  by  Witter  Bynner.  F.  McC.  H.  Feb- 
ruary-March. 

Constant  Nymph,  The,  by  Margaret  Kennedy. 

Ethel  M.  Davis.  October. 

Diary  of  a Lady  of  Fashion  in  the  Year  1161,-65, 
by  Cleone  Knox.  R.  P.  Harriss.  June. 
Dionysus  in  Doubt,  by  Edward  Arlington  Robin- 
son. Pauli  F.  Baum.  December. 

Don  Juan,  by  James  Elroy  Flecker.  Malcolm 
Young.  January. 

Drifting  Cowboy,  The,  by  Will  James.  F.  McC. 
H.  December. 

Encaustics,  by  Stark  Young.  R.  P.  Harriss.  June. 
Ernestine  Sophie,  by  Sophia  Cleugh.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  February-March. 

Firecrackers,  by  Carl  Van  Vechten.  W.  Free- 
man Twaddell.  November. 

Gandle  Follows  His  Nose,  by  Heywood  Broun. 
George  Gercke.  June. 

Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,  by  Anita  Loos.  Gay 
Allen.  May. 

George  Westover,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  June. 

Georgian  Stories,  1925.  Ethel  M.  Davis.  Novem- 
ber. 
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Green  Thursday,  by  Julia  Peterkln.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  October. 

Hesperides,  by  Ridgely  Torrence.  Ethel  M.  Davis. 
December. 

High  Explosives,  by  Gordon  Phillips.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  June. 

Honey  Out  of  the  Rock,  by  Babbette  Deutsch. 

R.  P.  Harriss.  November. 

Hostages  to  Fortune,  by  Christopher  Morley. 

Marie  A.  White.  November. 

In  Aunt  Mahaly’s  Cabin,  by  Paul  Green.  R.  P. 
Harriss.  May. 

Initiation,  by  George  Shively.  Margaret  Wanna- 
maker.  November. 

Island  of  the  Great  Mother,  '1  he,  by  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  W.  Freeman  Twaddell.  May. 
L'Europe  GoUante,  by  Paul  Morand.  W.  Free- 
man Twaddell.  October. 

Lilith,  by  George  Sterling.  Ethel  M.  Davis.  June. 
Lodgers  in  London,  by  Adelaide  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Ethel  M.  Davis.  June. 

Lonesome  Road,  by  Paul  Green.  R.  P.  Harriss. 
June. 

Lord's  Will,  The,  by  Paul  Green.  Ethel  M.  Davis. 
December. 

May  Fair,  by  Michael  Arlen.  Ethel  M.  Davis. 
October. 

Mirrors,  by  Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  R.  P.  Harriss. 
November. 

Miscellany  of  American  Poetry,  edited  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.  Ethel  M.  Davis.  December. 
Modern  British  Lyrics,  compiled  by  Stanton  A. 

Coblenz.  M.  G.  January. 

Modern  Writer,  The,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  R. 
P.  Harriss.  June. 

More  “In  American",  by  John  V.  A.  Weaver.  R. 
H.  T.  April. 

Mysteries  of  Anne,  The,  by  Alice  Brown.  Ethel 
M.  Davis.  December. 

Old  Flame,  The,  by  A.  P.  Herbert.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  November. 

O'Malley  of  Shanganagh,  by  Donne  Byrne.  Ethel 
M.  Davis.  December. 

Over  the  Grass,  by  Will  Ogilvie.  R.  P.  Harriss. 
May. 
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Knowledge  of  | 

Timber  | 

I 

In  the  forest  there  is  part  of  the  organi-  ! 
I zation  of  the  Cary  Lumber  Company.  I 
! The  work  of  this  group  is  to  select  a good  J 

1 grade  of  timber  to  be  manufactured  for  j 

I the  lumber  buyers  in  and  around  Durham, 

I Lumber  buyers  depend  on  lumber  these 
I men  select. 

I Cary  Lumber 
I Company 

1 Established  1894  i 

1 ' 

f DURHAM NORTH  CAROLINA  I 
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Trade  With  Our 
Advertisers 


DUKE  STUDENTS 

Always  Welcome 
Come  to  See  Us 


PURITAN  LUNCH 


30 30 

'Brunswick 

RECORDS 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope, 
the  greatest  musical  achievement 
of  the  time. 

Christian  &Harward 

106  West  Main  St.  Phone  679 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


McDonald’s  Drug 
Store 

Prescription  Druggists 

We  Appreciate 
Your  Business 

Telephoxe  1083 
WEST  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

« ^ 

3X S 

CITY  SANDWICH  SHOP 

Come  to  See  Us, 

Duke  Students 

"'Eats  to  Suif 


■s 
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Perseus,  or  of  Dragons,  by  H.  F.  Scott  Stokes. 

W.  Freeman  Twaddell.  December. 

Peter  Pantheism,  by  Robert  Haven  SchaufBer. 
Ethel  M.  Davis.  May. 

Poems  for  People,  by  Martha  Banning  Thomas. 
May. 

Poets  of  the  Future,  edited  by  Henry  T.  Schnitt- 
kind.  R.  P.  Harriss.  February-March. 
Porgy,  by  DuBose  Heyward.  R.  P.  Harriss.  Jan- 
uary. 

Prairie  Pegasus,  edited  by  Marie  D.  Hemke, 
George  Bond,  and  Jay  Hubbell.  R.  P. 
Harriss.  December. 

Romance  and  Stardust,  by  Ernest  Hartsock.  M. 
G.  January. 

Romantic  90’s,  The,  by  Richard  LeGallienne. 

Benjamin  Brawley.  February-March. 
Saddle  Horse,  The,  by  W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor. 

R.  P.  Harriss.  February-March. 

Scarlet  and  Mellow,  by  Alfred  Kreymbourg.  R. 
P.  Harriss.  April. 

Selected  Poems  of  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  R.  P. 
Harriss.  November. 

Sonnet  Today — and  Yesterday,  The,  by  David 
Morton.  R.  P.  Harriss.  April. 

Sunrise  Trumpets,  by  Joseph  Auslander.  Ethel 
M.  Davis.  December. 

Trial  of  Jesus,  by  John  Masefield.  Ethel  M. 
Davis.  December. 

Two  Lives,  by  William  Ellery  Leonard.  Ethel 
M.  Davis.  April. 

Virtuous  Husband,  The,  by  Freeman  Tilden.  Mar- 
garet Wannamaker.  February-March. 

Voices  of  the  Stones,  by  A.  E.  Ethel  M.  Davis. 
December. 

What’s  O’clock,  by  Amy  Lowell.  Ethel  M.  Davis. 
December. 

Poetry 

AFTER-NOTES,— R.  P.  Harriss.  June. 
AMBERGRIS, — John  Richard  Moreland.  April. 
AUTUMN, — Lynn  Riggs.  January. 

AUTUMN  SHADOWS,— Peggy  Pond  Church. 
April. 

BEING  INLAND, — Ethel  M.  Davis.  November. 
CATHARSIS, — Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  June. 
CAVEAT, — Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  December. 
CLAIS  RETURNS, — Newman  I.  White.  Novem- 
ber. 

CONTEMPLATION,— Ethel  M.  Davis.  May. 
EARTH  MOTHER,  THE,— John  Richard  More- 
land. May. 

ENVY, — Louise  Webster.  June. 

EPITAPH  FOR  A SPINSTER,— Ronald  Walker 
Barr.  January. 

ESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE,- Ethel  M.  Davis. 
January. 

FADINGS, — Dillard  Stokes.  April. 

FANTASY, — Rebecca  Kirkpatrick.  June. 
GLOCESTER, — Janef  Preston.  October. 

GRAY  AFTERMATH,- Lucia  Trent.  April. 
HAWTHORNE  TREE,  THE,— Roberta  Swart*. 
December. 

HELAINE, — Ronald  Walker  Barr.  February- 
March. 


HERO’S  INVOCATION  UNTO  DEATH,— Marga- 
ret Tod  Ritter.  April. 

I HAD  FORGOTTEN, — Anne  Blackwell  Payne. 
April. 

I LOVE  ALL  THINGS  THAT  CLUSTER  ROUND 
THE  SEA, — John  Richard  Moreland.  Feb- 
ruary-March. 

IN  A GRAVEYARD,— Newman  I.  White.  Feb- 
ruary-March. 

ITS  OWN  REWARD, — W.  Freeman  Twaddell. 
November. 

LETTER,  A, — Lynn  Riggs.  February-March. 
MALADY,  THE, — Jerry  Solomon.  October. 
MOON  AND  WIND, — Louise  Webster.  June. 
MOON-GLAMOUR, — May  Folwell  Hoislngton. 
June. 

OMNIPOTENT, — Thornwell  Jacobs.  October. 

0 VENUSTA  SIRMIO,— Mildred  Dennis.  April. 
OVER  ONE  DYING, — Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall. 
April. 

PASSIONLESS, — Virginia  McCormick.  April. 
PLACE  I KNOW,  A, — Clinton  Scollard.  April. 
PIPER  DIVINE, — Isabel  Flske  Conant.  April. 
POET,  THE, — Kathryn  Worth.  April. 
REQUIESCAT, — Ronald  Walker  Barr.  December. 
SEPTEMBER  TRANSIENT,— R.  P.  Harriss.  Oc- 
tober. 

SONG, — May  Folwell  Hoislngton,  February- 
March. 

SONNET, — Ethel  M.  Davis.  April. 

SONNETj — Newmap  I.  White.  October. 
SONNETS  FROM  A FORESTER’S  NOTEBOOK,— 
R.  P.  Harriss.  November. 

SOUNDS, — ^R.  P.  Harriss.  November. 

SPRING,  FROM  A HOSPITAL  WINDOW,— R.  P. 
Harriss.  April. 

SPRING  MORNING,  SANTE  FE,— Lynn  Riggs. 
April. 

STREET  WOMAN, — Ronald  W’alker  Barr.  April. 
SUNSETj — M.  Revelise.  October. 

TEN  YEARS  OLD, — Peggy  Pond  Church.  May. 
THERE  HAVE  BEEN  SUMMER  DAYS,— H. 
December. 

THIS  IS  NOT  YOU,— Anne  Blackwell  Payne. 
June. 

THIS  SPINNING  EARTH,— Harold  Vinal.  April. 
THREE  HOKKU  FOR  SPRING,— May  Folwell 
Hoisington.  April. 

TO  BE  A CRICKET, — Roberta  Swartz.  Novem- 
ber. 

TO  YOUR  HEART,— Virginia  Lyne  Tunstall. 
April. 

TWO  POEMS,— Harold  Vinal.  June. 

UNREST, — Ethel  M.  Davis.  October. 
UNREVEALED, — Lucia  Trent.  April. 
UNSPOKEN, — Janef  Preston.  February-March. 

VINCIT  OMNIA  VERITAS,— Ronald  Walker 
Barr.  November. 

WARUM?— Agnes  Lillian  Pace.  May. 

WHEN  I AM  DEAD, — John  Richard  Moreland. 
April. 

WHITE  HUNGER,— Kathryn  Worth.  January. 
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Individuality 

Every  fellow  has  his  own  ideas — Duke  develops  them.  Every  fellow  wants 
to  express  them  differently.  Now,  that’s  a real  proposition.  Let  us  help  yom 

Our  stock  includes  jewelry  that  is  different — ^jewelry  which  is  not  only  just 
beautiful — but  which  expresses  your  own  ideas  of  how  things  should  be.  Re- 
member this ! Call  on 


**Quality  l/7iQtie5ti07ial)le  Since  IB&Z** 

JEWELRY  AND  ALLIED  LINES 

Phone  F-3321  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


TUTTLE 


First  Impressions  are  Usually 
Lasting  Ones 

What  impression  does  the  stationery 
of  your  correspondent  make  upon  you? 
Are  you  willing  to  be  judged  by 
your  stationery? 

llampstiitre  Stationer? 

conveys  an  impression  not  only  of 
financial  standing  but  of  your  self- 
respect. 

SOLD  BY 

tlfiie  #lt)l  $^armacp 


Fine  Stationery  Department,  Hampshire  Paper  Company,  South  Hadley 

Falls,  Mass. 
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WINTER  VISITOR,— R.  P.  Harrlss.  February- 
March. 

WOMAN — GROWN,  A, — Virginia  Stait.  June. 

X,  Y,  AND  Z, — Donald  Davidson.  April. 

YOUR  WALL, — Anne  Blackwell  Payne.  April. 

Special  Articles  and  Essays 
AFTERTHOUGHT,— The  Archivist.  May. 
BREAKING  INTO  THE  NEWSPAPER  GAME,— 
H.  E.  C.  (Red  Buck)  Bryant.  November. 
BORE,  THE, — The  Archivist.  February-March. 
CAPTAIN  LAUGHINGHOUSE  AND  THE  OLD 
KLAN  (I), — A.  C.  Jordan,  Jr.  January. 
CAPTAIN  LAUGHINGHOUSE  AND  THE  OLD 
KLAN  (II), — A.  C.  Jordan,  Jr.  February- 
March. 

COFFEE  AND  HUMAN  FEUCITY,— Gay  Allen. 

June.  ' 

DECAY  OF  MINOR  VICES,  THE,— W.  Freeman 
Twaddell.  February-March. 

DON’T  SPIT  TOO  FAR, — The  Archivist.  January. 
EMANCIPATING  HILL  BILLIES,— Gay  Allen. 
October. 

HERESY, — The  Archivist.  October. 

HOG  AND  HOMINY,— Julian  Boyd.  January. 
HOW  NOT  TO  GET  A NEWSPAPER  TRAIN- 
ING,— Louis  Graves.  May. 

LITTLE  POETRY  JOURNALS,  THE,  — The 
Archivist.  April. 

LOGIC  OF  FUNDAMENTALISM,  THE,— W.  Free- 
man Twaddell.  December. 

MAKING  A MARTYR  OF  MENC3KEN,— The 
Archivist.  May. 

MESSIEURS  ET  MESDAMES,— The  Archivist. 
April. 


NOTES  ON  A PERSONALITY,— George  Gercke. 
May. 

NOT  TENNESSEE,  MR.  MENCKEN,— The  Archi- 
vist. February-March. 

ON  THE  SMOKING  OF  PIPES,— Ralph  Fuller. 
June. 

OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION  TO  HUMAN 
WELFARE,  AN,— T.  E.  Conrad,  Jr.  No- 
vember. 

PASSING  OF  SHOESTRING  JOURNALISM, 
THE, — Theodore  Harris.  January. 
RAGTAG  AND  BOBTAIL, — Julian  Boyd.  May. 
RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE,— Benjamin  Braw- 
ley.  October. 

STATEMENT, — The  Archivist.  October. 
UNFORGIVEN,  THE, — ^Robert  Caux.  December. 
WHAT  WHIPPED  SHERMAN?— R.  P.  Harriss. 
January. 

YOl  HO!  RUM  ROW! — Brooke  McIntosh.  May. 
Stories 

AARON, — Maude  Goodwin.  November. 

ESCAPE, — Spencer  Bell.  October. 

FUGITIVES  FROM  EDEN,— F.  B.  Tuttle,  Feb- 
ruary-March. 

GATES  AJAR, — Helen  Chandler.  May. 

OLD  WHITEFACE  AND  THE  CAPTAIN,— R.  P. 
Harriss.  December. 

SATAN’S  WEDDING  BELLS,— W.  Freeman 
Twaddell.  October. 

Play 

“MADAME  TAKES  HER  LEAVE  . . .’’.Jacques 
LeClercq.  June. 
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FIXED  AS  THE  STARS 

Its  ever  constant  quality,  its  never 
changing  good  taste,  continue  to  win 
more  and  more  smokers  to  Chesterfield 

Chesterfield 


S_M  c h popularity  must  be  deserved 
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